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PREStDENTIA-L ADDRESS 


1 In electing me to the high and honoured omee or tne 
Resident of the Indian History Congress you have placed 
ne under a deep obligation. Conscious as I am of my own 
vnworthiness for this exalted position, and knowing as 1 
;lo that there are many among you who by virtue of their 
■ ’-ofound learning and brilliant contributions to the advance- 
ment of knowledge deserve it far more richly than 1 do, 

I cannot help feeling that your decision is actuated by the 

affection and regard which you entertain for one whose 
bbief claim to this office is the service which he has ren- 
' .ered in promoting the realization of the great project 
which you have undertaken. But since it is your wish that 
^uring the next year I should bear the responsibility of 
steering the affairs of our great organization, I have no 
option but to bow before your command. I do so in the 
hope that I will receive the fullest cooperation from you 
n the fulfilment of the tasks that lie ahead. I may say 
«hat I am fortified in my confidence by my experience of 
your continuous and unfailing support during the past years 
in my capacity as your General Secretary. 

The Indian History Congress meets today in circum- 
stances far different from those that existed in the last six 
years. The terrible World War is at last over. And what 
ian extraordinary war it has been 1 It will be difficult to 
Ifind for it a parallel in human history. Its passage thrCugh 
™ years has been most weird. In its first stage it was an 
luteal, phoney war ; then it suddenly burst into a hliizhrieg, 
Which with lightning rapidity overwhelmed in the space of 
Vbeks Norway and Denmark, Holland, Belgium a|rd France, 
ft scoured the sklee spreading its swift, deathfSCattering 
Pwtngi over Britain for a while : but on being repulsed, it 



prod 

. up the expenditure of the grea 
nomical figures. It exploited 
uman ingenuity in inventing we; 
and of increasing terror— the in 
bonab, travelling at 350 miles ai 
sounds described as “a vulgar, roa 
rapid flapping vibration of gian 
range rocket carrying two thou 
ascending 60 miles into the skvau 
at a speed of 3,000 miles per ho 
least, as the climax of this vertigii 
discovery the atomic bomb, the i 
the human brain, the most awe-i 
power of human intelligence m 
levee of the Moloch of defth and a 
even more saddening tha 
been the stark realism of this w 
ixevolutionary France overran Eur 
ago, they carried inscribed on th 
messap of liberty and Equality, an 
enlightenment and removed clerii 
med unity and nationality and 
The wars of the sixties and sev 
century were fought for nationa 
ption, and the first World War o 
roused the enthusiasm of countie 
ieadep of the Allied Powers proc 
w end wp a war to establish demc 
the pnnoipie of self-determination 

nmm of affairs uttered a single mt 
which could stir the hearts o! mo 
to strive after. There were decia 
Atlantic partp of President Ro, 

governments 
Britain repudiated its aoDlioatinn 


not ushered in peace, that gnawing anxiety and apprehen- 
sion haunt the world, that behind the dark cloud of suspi- 
cion gleam flashes of fear and hatred and peal thunders of 
Stiated ambition and lust for power? Well may a 
modern St. Augustine, standing on the brink of disaster 
eomnared with which the fall of Rome before the onslaught 
of the barbarians would pale into insignificance, long tor a 
vision.of the cwUas dd, the city of God where the weariness, 
the fever and the fret which have hitherto been the portion 
of mankind will be no more and where peace and tranquil- 
lity will dwell for ever. . 

But in order that such a vision may be transformed 
into reality, the historian must endeavour to uuderstand 
the “sorry scheme of things entire.” For knowledge alone 
may give us the power to transmute humanity s past failures 
into its future success. History more than any other 
discipline promises that understanding of man which ex- 
plains man to himself. It reveals not only the ardent 
dreams of the prophets of peace which, like the many-hued 
rainbow, arch over the tumult of the river of l^umanity 
rtShing headlong from the mountainside into the dreadful 
abysses beneath, but also the majestic spectacle of its even 
flow through smiling valleys and fertile plains of progress 
and achievement. 

The lesson of history is “know thyself”, and the chal- 
*?lenge of this imperative has always stimulated thoughtful 
minds to devote their energies to the attainment of this 
knowledge. History is thus the perennial quest of man, 
for it is rooted in race memory. The cave man of the 
Pleistocene age engraving figures on fragnaents of schist 
and ivory and incising polychrome frescoes in the caferns 
of Dordogne and Altamira, and his Indian counterpart 
depicting scenes of dancing and hunting at Ghateila^and 
Srinagar in Singhbhum and Kaigarh districts, J»b,0 Naga 
head-htfnter making notches on a stick to keep the tale or 
hit exploits and the magician priest pronouncing a doom or 
peffbrinirig a rite, recall memories of human exploits and 
of sacred traditions which constitute the subtle spiritual 
of tribal solidarity. 't. ^ ^ 

’ %ut although coeval with human consciousness, his- 
tory receives special stimulus whenever 
ness of a people awakens. Herodotus- and Thucydides _ be- 
came the trumpeters of the era ushered in by the .■notonops 
end of the struggle between the Greeks and the_ Persians, 
struggle ryhich mad© the HeQenes conscious of the uui.. 

J' • . ’ ' 
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queness of their culture as distinguished from the cultures 
of the surrounding barbarians. The end of the Punic wars, 
which for over 60 years threatened the existence of the 
growing city state on the seven hills, stimulated the mind 
of the Romans and began their great era of literature and J, 
history. Their triumphs in the Mediterranean regions led 
to the foundation of a school of poetic historians who sang 
in stately Latin prose the paean of Roman glory. A’raong ^ 
them the most noted were Sallust, Livy and Tacitus. 

Within a hundred years of the foundation of the 
Islamic Millat the Arabs had overrun an enormous tract 
from the pillars of Hercules in the west to the banks of the 
Oxus and the Indus in the east. History offers no pa railed 
to this amazing adventure of Arab conquest and expansion, 
and it found permanent record in the annals compiled hy a 
succession of worthy historians. 

The Renaissance in Italy was the result of the quick- 
enning of the modern spirit. Through humanism Europe 
began to recognise itself as the spiritual heir of the antique 
world, and inspired hy classic ideals the Italians began 
to study the past with a passion. Machiavelli in his Floren- 
tine History (Istorie Florentine) and Guicciardini in his 
History of Italy (Istoried Italia) gave form to the rising . 
enthusiam for the nation-state. The impulse passed from 
Italy to France and to other countries. 

The upheaval in France in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century gave a tremendous impetus to European 
nationalism. The flood of Napoleonic conquest which passed 
over Germany fertilised the spiritual soil, and out of it grew 
S® German historiography, which dominated | 

th® 19th Century. A conscious desire to glorify and exalt ! 
their fatherland and “to discover in the past a discipline for 
character and a guide for public opinion'* impelled the 
German historians. Thus “for Niebuhr the true interest ‘ | 
j 1 ® Latium was that, presenting as it did a | 

model of national development, it served as an example ; 
to his adopted , country of the methods by which a small 
people may achieve greatness* Even as Rome had gathered 
aii Italy under her sway by a resolute exercise of prudence ' i 
and courage so might Prussie, shaking off the foreign tyram 
and incarnating all that was valiant and manly in thi' 1 
German spirit, unite the scattered fragments of the German I 
confederation under her rule.” Other writers carried for- 
wara the worf ' of ^.Niebuhr and became the acad©.*^*’ pro- ,, 
pnets or German unity and Prussian power. ' them ■ 
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the exemplar of historical 

i the stirring of national 
-■ the idea of the individuality 
tbe distinctive characteristics 
he sharpened the 

ethos and its special destiny. But 

ire ardent, and the f 

the author of the 

the panegyrist of the meoieyai 

ndVon Sybel, who wrote on the Frenon 

f/a iinmask the baseness and cruelty 

to unmasK ine u ^ I al courses of the 

the cowardice of and on the founda- 

Ot a 

with German politics. 

The Prupian 

Von Treitsohke ^^d books “preached the 

the German empire. the achievements of the 

gospel of nationahty and glonfled^^^^^^ , 

Hohenzollerns . cyAneration steadily becoming 

'Si'Sso^us It us inner unity, its militar. 


But wen he did’ not quite esoape 
sentiment, for in 

of peoples and m defining 
of each national group 
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the medieval era, the operation of new forces nouri shed f 
the seeds of a new life. The Indian National Congress 
came into existence in the nineties of the last century, and 
it began to gather into a centre the nascent feelings of 
patriotism in the different parts of the country. 

Indian historiography, which had been practically j’ 
the monopoly of the Europeans, then bega.n to attract, indiaii ; 
scholars. Rama Krishna, G. Blinn(ia,rkar, Maliad(;va GoviiKi 
Ranade, Romesh Chandra Dutt, laid the tVmmlalH.ns of 
the Indian School of history. Since their time an increa- 
sing band of Indian researchers and students have !al)om*ed 
devotedly and assiduously to uncover now rnaterials, to 
critically examine new evidence — archaeological, numis- 
matic, documentary and otherwise— to garner and collate 
facts, and to construct treatises dealing with the history of i; 
periods, dynasties, individuals, inovemoms, and special :|v 
aspects of the people’s life and culture. 

It is not possible in this address to undertake even a 
brief retrospect of the work done during the last 50 years. J* 
Such publications as the annual Bibliography of Indian ;« 
Ar chaeology, the Bibliography of Indian History published 
by the Bombay Historical Society, bibliographies of pre-his- 
toric Indian antiquities, of terracotta figurines, of Indian «; 
numismatics, the report on the progress of Indio Studies 
(1917-42) presented to the Bhundarkar Oriental Research 
Institute and edited by Dr. Dandekar, and the admirable 
Bibliography of Indological Studies (1942) prepared by Prof, 

G. Moraes of Bombay, cover part of the ground. A 
part of it is surveyed in the addresses of the Presideias id 
the previous Congresses and of their sections. 

It will be sufficient for my purpose to note that the 
Universities, other h^arned bodies, and individual 8cho!:irs 
have gradually built up a considerable store of historical 
material, which reflects no little credit upon the worker.' in 
this field. 

The war undoubtedly slowed down the progress of ■ 
research, more specially during the last three years, because 
the libraries and museums were shifted from the Presidency 
towns, and increased costs of printing and control of oups-r 
reducec the size of journals and the publication of l ooks. 
Thus, although scholars continued to devote their energies 
to the study of their problems, the period does not mark 
a signal advance toward their solution. » 

Thus, we are still far from the discovery of the key to 




the Mohenjodaro script, or the understanding of the rela- 
tions between the Indus, the prehistoric Indian, the Aryan 
and the Dravidian cultures. Nor have the old problenas of 
the chronology of the ancient period advanced very much 
towards a solution. When did the Aryans^ appear in India, 
when was the Bharata war fought, what is the exact date 
of Buddha’s birth, in what year did Kanishka call the 
Council of the Buddhist monks, what is the date of the 
first use of the Vikrama and the Saka eras ? Who were the 
authors of these eras ? By whom, how and when was the 
Satavahana dynasty started? Why are tliey called Aiidh- 
ras ? What is the true interpretation oi the Hathigumpha 
cave inscription and Kharavela’s mysterious personality ? 
What exactly happened between the death of the last (jupta 
king and the accession to the throne of Harsha ? 

These and numerous other questions await a final 
answer. Similar difficulties of chronology beset the history 
of Southern India. The Sangam age is still a matter of 
controversy, for scholars have assigned to it dates ranging 
from 500 B. C. to SCO a. D. Controversy has raged long round 
Sankara’s date : has it been finally settled as a result of the 
discoverv and publication of the inscription at Brasat 
Kandol i)om, in Cambodia? What about the Ganga era? 
When exactly did the Alvars and the Adiyars live ? 

All these questions have a bearing on political and 
cultural history, and naturally much uncertainty concerning 
the development of our society and civilization lemains. 

But this does not mean that a great deal has not been 
done towards the elucidation of histroy. .We liave now 
fairly comprehensive treatises dealing with the ©“tixe 
ancient period in its political and culture aspects. The 
Maurvas have received the especial attention of numerops 
soholOTS. But in the post-Mauryan penod till the ^rise of 
the Guptas the progress is not so satifaotory. The Guptas, 
however, have found many exponents of achievmei^s. 

The interval between their decline and the use of the 
Vardhans, nevertheless remains obscure. 

i The history of the principal and even^AQ^l«ot 
ties riing in the Deccan has received mti|||atteDtiom^ T^^^ 
Rashtrakutas, Ohaluky as, Silharas, Yadavas, Kpkatiyas, 
Hoysalas, Kadambas. Gangas, ^hhiras etc., have either 
full monographs devoted to them^ or many articles in the 

Journals. The Yijayanagar 'has 

.great detail and y?ith much thoroughness, and this is al^ 
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true of the Pallavas and the Cholas, and to a lesser extent , 
of the Cheras and the Pandyas. , . , . : 

The enterprise of Indians in founding kingdoms m ; 
the South-eastern region of Asia has naturally excited the 
curiosity of the scholar and much valuable work has been 
done in unravelling the story of the foundation and growth 
of Greater India, which contains among its rums some 
of the finest achievements of Indian art. 

The period of transition from the ninth century to 
the twelfth offers difficulties of its own. At its thre^old we 

meet the unsolved mystery of the origin of the Rajputs, 
and we cannot yet say with _ assurance how and when v 
their clans migrated and settled in various tracts ot northern 
and Central India. Almost every aspect of culture during 
this period needs further investigation changes in religious 
cults th© dcvslopmont of th© niodBrn laiigii&g6Si tii© 

proliferation and petrification of caste, the modification of 
social customs, the rise of new styles of art anti architec- 
ture, and many others. 

It is true ancient India has drawn the attention of a 
larger number of scholars than say other period of history, : 
and many valuable studies have been produced : yet the , 
fact remains that the state of our knowledge of this period * 
is still far from satisfactory. 

As to the Middle Ages, work has largely been directed 
to the production of monographs on the medieval rulers. 
This began with the life of Mahmud of Ghazni by Prof. 
Habib. Alauddin Khilji, Muhammad Tughlaq, Babar, ; 
Humayun, Sher Shah, Akbar, Jahangir, Shahjahan, and 
Aurangzeb, all have their biographers. The ruler of Oudh, 
the kings of the Deccan, the Sultanate of Jaunpore, Shivaji, 
Baji Rao, Madho Bao, Hyder AU, Mir Qaiim have had 
their historians. Medieval culture has been receiving 
more and more attention. Histories of*"Hindi, Urdu, Ben- 
gali, Panjabi, Marathi, Gujarati and a number of othiir 
■ Indian languages and of their literatures have been written. 
Government, administration, institutions, economic con- 
ditions, religious movements and mystical orders have betm 
analysed and described. 

The modern period, which began with the establish- 
ment of British rule in Bengal, has not attracted the 
scholars in the same degree as the other periods, but since 
my friend Dr. S. N. Sen took oyer charge of the Imperial 
records, research in the Imperial and Provincial archives 








has been greatly stimulated. Indian historians have started 
interpreting the history of India under British rule in a 
more objective spirit than that displayed by the British 
eulogists of the raj. Monographs oh Verelst, Hardinge and 
j^ jn herst hav6 bosn writt6ii. Education, too Press, social 
and economic life, religious reforms, the services, ad- 
ministration, annexations, have claimed the attention of 
researchers. A well-planned scheme for the publication of 
records has been drawn up. 

Much has been accomplished, but more remains to 
be done. The most serious gap is the absence of a synoptic 
view of the social and cultural development of India. Indian 
history has so far been presented in fragments; the only 
serious attempts at a total survey have been made by 
foreign writers. These have a value, but the history of a 
oeople must be written by the people themselves. Differences 
of culture create in all minds, except the most catholic. 


biases which 


easy 


overcome, 


without 


sympathy the intellect cannot attain that understanding 
of the innermost soul of a people which is the real object 
of history. • 

Let me make my meaning clear by an illustration. 
There is an unbroken continuity between the India of the 
• Vedio age and the India of the twentieth century, yet the 
structure of society revealed in that remote age is pro- 
foundly different from what it is today. By what slow or 
rapid degrees has the change been brought about ? We 
read the names of numerous tribes in the Vedas— Anga, 
AK knl Andhra, Alina, Ambushthya, Udicya Usinara, 
Kaiboja and others. They 

We hear of wars among them. We find them settling m 
different parts of the country some of f 

borne the names given to them 1^ f inhabiting 

them. The Pali literature of the BtMdhists bears witne^ 
to their existence in their original tribal 
tbeir htmiber appears to have been reduced 
peaceful ftsMmilation or by war; or it may just be that 
the writers have lost sight of them because of lack 

of ite^rtahbefrona their^poiat of ® 

picture in which 16 Mahajanpadas fill the scene. From 
this list are absent numerous names that are to be found 
in the Vedic list ; on the other band there are some new 
names, KOsala, Vajji, Malla, Assa^a Avaf n If 

we compare these with the tribes whmh appear on 
&'ide of either the %mtmm ox the,,Pandava8in, the- 






, , m. 
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Bharata war, we find tfiat the hollas 

are not among the latter. But whether 

list or the list of the Vinaya texts represents an earlier 

state of affairs it is difficulfe to dotariniiiB* 


'The Puranas record a state of things greatly dUferenfc 
from that depicted in the Mahabharata and the Jafcakas. 

Many old tribes have apparently disappeared and many new 
ones have risen into prominence. How iPpS 
Puranik tribes maintain their separate and independent 
existence ? For with the rise 'of the Eajputs the whole 
structure of the peoples undergoes a revolutionary ^ange. 
The Rajput clans spread over the north and the Deccan 
and the names of the old tribes are oWiter a ted. 1 be list 
of the Rajput families in the Prithivi Raja Rasa contaiiis 
36 names divided under three races— Suryavansh, Chandra- 
vansh and Yaduvansh. A comparison of this list, which 
represents the situation of the 12th century with that 
given by Abul Fazl in the Ay een-i-Akbari in the 16th 
century shows remarkable differences. 


y 


But the appearance of Rajput principalities coincides 
not only with the submergence of ancient tribes, it marks 
the establishment of the modern caste system* Up to the 
times of Harsha the number of castes appear to have 
been small ; for, besides the four main Yarnas, only a few 
names of occupational castes occur. But by the twelfth 
century castes and sub-castes have multiplied. Instead of 
one Brahmin, one Kshatriya and one Vaishya casth, we 
have ten main divisions of Brahmins alone — five 0auda and 
five Dravidas— besides numerous subdivisions based on re- 
gional and other factors. The old Kashatriya caste has 
disappeared, but Abul Fazl states that there were five hun- 
dred tribes of Kshatriyas, of whom fifty-rwo were prominent 
and twelve important ; and that the Rajputs were divided 
into thousands of sects. 


; Since the establishment of British dominion the tribal 
organization of both the Hindus and the MusliaB has 
disappeared, but the system of castes and eubcastes has 
continued to flourish, with the result that coinnianal 
consciousness usurps the place of tribal consciousness, 
leaving the consciousness of caste to adjust itself within 
the larger pattern. 


The vicissitudes of tribalismi then, need investigation, 
for with them is intimately related much in our political 
and ethical history and in the changing mefttal 
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mannera and custotos of our people. But the social struc- 
ture is an organic whole and requires for its comprehension 
an integrated insight. It is neopsary that the historian 
should understand the n iture ot the task upon which he 
embarks. 

Now it is a truism that “all true history is contem- 
norarv history”. Taine said, “let us make the past jjresent ; 
in order to judge of a thing, it must before us ; 
no exporience in respect of what is absent . ^ 

tekerin Europe by Lessing, who affirmed, “nobody ever 
•writes the history of any age but his own . Histop is 
contemporary not merely because its study is governed by 
the dominant sentiments of time and place, but because 
/.rtrioATit aF Tiistorv dlffei'S from culture to culture 


Ttihasa, and the two indicatea more ot 
substance, namely the knowledge which is charactprised 
by five attributes— "Creation, dissolution, genealogy, ' g 
the world, and biography. 

History for the Hindu thinker had a universal content, 
in which the traditions relating to the pds and the genealo- 
gies and deeds of famous rishis and kings, were a ^rt 
of a larger whole. Where the subject-matter dealt with wm 
the entire drama of creation and its whole course through 
the great ages to its appointed end, the reckoning of time 
on the basis of human chrqnology was 
History therefore was identical with cosmology, mythic 
lore, religion and tradition. The past was an WJ 

death was not annihilation: the body ware 
reincarnated soul always found a fresh one, and 
of creation and dissolution, as that of the four yuga3, 
repeated itself endlessly. . ; , - - - 

The Egyptian mind throughout its history ^continued 
to wrestle with the idea of death ^ it rof used to 
the final dissolution of ^map. The ^^''ptians endeay^red 
to make the body of the ^ 

immOFtaliaed his “ka” throu^ portraits and 
corpse by mummification. They provided the tomb with 
all; that a llying roan might need-rfood and dnn^ 
and utensils, raiment and l’'trnitup, and ev^en lavatorn^^ 

Jfor such a mind history aS a narratiye of that ^®t which 

cannot be recalled meaning 



Herodotus, the father of history. “Istona” for Herodotus 
was enquiry and investigation, largely a colleotion of tales 

heard in the course of travels, of legends heard from priests 

and old men, of reminiscences of participants in historical 
events. A.nd he was aware of this for he said “this is the 
tale as I have heard it, of its truth I say nothing . Sunammg 
UP his estimate of this history Ma can says, taking the 
work of Herodotus as a whole, reading it through as we 
find it, the double key to history might seem to have been 
in his giiomology, Gherches la femme et n'oubliez pas le 
Dieu'\ 

Concerning Thucydides, who is Justly praised as the 
narrator of the events of the Peloponnesian War, Oolling- 
wood remarks, “Great certainly, one of the greatest writers 
of all time. But to call him great as an historian is to 
misdescribe his greatness. What every one admires and 
rightly admires in him, is the quality not of a great his. 
torian, but of a great tragedian”. Spongier says about 


In the Middle Ages the humanism of the Classic age 
is replaced by a transcendentalism of faith, in which 
“ecclesiastical history overrules a,nd oppresses profane 
history” in which natural law, blind tact, inscruitable 
chance, give place to the ratimrility of providence, in which 

iheGivitasterrena-ABfnoaym for eiviim dtaboh—iB super- 

seded by the Givitm Beh which hum aw are reduced 

tio the single value of loyally to the Christian laith and 
service of the Church, in which asceticism and seit-mor^- 
ficatioD replace interest in the things .» 

consciousness of the real is ^ dimmed that the ^aginary 
and the false pass for truth. The rnedieval mind was in the 
highest degree credulous and uncritical, and hence incapable 
of truthful observation. _ . 

The Arabs were the first to employ criticism m histori- 
cal research. The science of evaluating the sayings oi the 
Prophet and determining the credibility of the persons who 
communicated them laid the foundations of this scholarship, 
Ibn Ishaq, Ibn Hisham, Mamar-bin-al-Muthanna, Wakidi, 
Tabari were pioneers of a long and meritorious procession 
of historians, the most noted among whom was Ibn Khal- 
dun, who “as a theorist on history had no equal lu any 
age or country until Vico appeared, more than three “rmd- 
xed years later.” (Fiiat|. But with the exception of Ibn 
Klhslduii &wd f©w othsrs lusiE of Miisliiii 

historians were a desire to exalt the achievements of the 
faithful even at the expense of truth, an incapacity to 
understand the viewpoint of non-nmsliraa, and a personal- 
istio politicistio outlook upon history, which unduly narrowed 
the horizon of thought and prevented the appreciation Of 
complex and multiple causation of events. It is of sitop 
writers that a historian ot early Muslim rule in India says 
“Beferenoe has been made to the writer*® habit of straimiig 
after effect Hasan Hizami is merely ; sp is also Amir 

Khusrau. But Barani deliberately iufiiote his ^owtt fana- 
ticism on the reigns he describes. ...It is a si ngifiar- misfor- 
tune from which the history ^ 

ages and in many countries that the histonaas almost 
* always belonged to the small reactionary group of men who, 
feeing the only lettered olass, were in a'^ position to lafiict , 
their own prejudices on posterity.*’ ' " - - ■ 

The period, of the Renaissance, the Bef or mation and 
Illumination' in .Europe was a ^ period 
mediwal to* 


, f , 1' ' , .J ......I .lu...,.: 
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tli0 proDBr study of' mankind is man# Maohiaveili ana 

G-uicciardini . are interested in the charaotera oi men, in 
the actions of statesmen, in the causes 
and the decline of nations ; they have no use for the medie- 
val scheme of four Danielio monarchies ending m the adv- 
ent of Antichrist. Bodin occupied himself not only with the 
prohlems of grovernment and legislation and the nature oi 
the state, but also with the methods of studying and under- 
standing human history. Montesquien, Turgot and y oltaire 
believed in history as an instrument for enlarging the 
limits and increasing the contents of experience and tor 
broadening the sympathy of man for his fellow men. Vol- 
taire observed : “The advantage (of history) consists above 
all in the comparison which a statesman and citizen may 
mahe of the laws and customs of aliens with one s own , 
that is what excites the emulation of modern nations in 
the arts, in agriculture and in comrnerce. The great 
faults of the past render services of all kinds. To pass the 
crimes and the misfortunes before one’s eyes is to prevent 


Now as otir survey of historiogra phy has shown, history 
has only recently acquired the status of an independent 
genre of thought, as ‘a self-dependent, self-determining 
and self -justifying form of thought”. In the past history 
was assigned a subordinate role. It was treated either as 
a inaaas of religious edification and therefore identified 
with mythological cosmogonies, or as a means of inciting 
to virtuous conduct or of securing some other practical 
end— if, indeed, it was not considered merely a form of 
art serving but to move and delight. It is only now 
history has come to be regarded as the pursuit and the 
expression of truth. 

But if history is an end unto itself , how does it differ 
from science and philosophy? Science deals with tacts, 
so does history ; but the facts of science are spatial am 
they belong to an everlasting present. iaKe geology, 
which appears to be an exception, for it seems emDeadea 
in a past reckoned in thousands and millions 
the truth is that the geologist deals directiy witii tne 
perceptible, the evidence of the strata of rocks wnicn 
his eyes can see and his hands touch. Science abstracts 
from the fact all that is qualitative and individual and trom 
experience ail that is absolutely determined by upiversal 
laws. Its method therefore is quantitative and its 
the search of the immanent. Science takes for its basis the 
category of causation, the no:fion of an eternal, immutaDie, 
universal law which binds all particulars together in a chain 
of reciprocity and transformation. The world of science is 
physical, natural. 

Philosophy deals with the idea, with the redSone|; 
knowledge of concepts, of abstract entities, its modp , le; 
transcendental, it considers things ipme 

it fixes its gaze upon total reality. Mind as 
object of its knowing : “the theory of philosophy p itse i 
problem for philosophy.” 

thought unhampered by of the 

peroonoeptions ; Hegel called it the 

spirit from the spirit to the 

wS in which rrfflrmatloo and negation, univeteahty, 

particularly, and singularity are all present. 

History is the study of fact. But the fact tri^ which 
the historian deals is; n^^ in his 











iy with the records of such data- 
:y, vestigial. They coiisutute his 
He has to prove them, and their 
'* I or validating them 
of history differs from 
> are bound 

irreversible order. By their very nature 

, “a baceliaria-; 

•.’' History is therefore 
insatiable and omnivorous 
1 tho touchstone 
iultherefore ’through and through criti- 

discontinous, shrouded 
History has to recreate them, 
yr::n imagination, which by 
..... conutinuity of fact and by its 
the dead to life and makes them the object of 

thought. 

The fact of history is concrete and individual. It i» 
charged with mind, though it is founded in space and time, 
and is a moment immersed in the unbroken stream of 
duration. Our intellect, however, has been evolved as an 
instrument to operate on the material universe, as Bergson 
has pointed out. It transforms what is qualitative into the 
quantitative and spatialises and serialises the succession 
of events and represents them as simultaneous poihts in 
Juxtaposition. 

History is development, it is a reaching and surpassing, 
It is not merely a cyclic repetition. Croce has well said, 
“Hothing of what has been returns, nothing of what has 
been can be abolished.” There would be no history if there 
was only continuous change— the Heraoleitian flux, nor 


senses. He 
monumental, 
authority, his evidence 
proof does not lie in experimentation 
through experience. The process t ^ 
Boienoe for its facts unlike those of science 
together In an irreTereihle order, 
these facts are restless, empirical, elastic, uKe 
lian revel where not a soul is sober. ‘ 

reconstructive thought, it is i 

in its hunger for facts, but it proves them on 

of its own idea. 

cal. But facts are fragmentary 
in thick veils of oblivion. L 
it summons to its aid a priori 
interpolation restores the < 
activity raises t'..- J. — I 1- 
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judgment of thought itself. History is therefore “unable to 
discriminate between facts that are good and facts that are 
evil, and between eopcbs that are progressive and those 
that are regressive its aim is to seek and understand 
what function a particular fact, a particular individual 
or a particular epoch has fulfilled, what each has produced 
of goodness, truth and beauty. 

History is synthetic thought, which has attained 
through the ages the status of an autonomous, self-legisla- 
ting activity. It has developed the apprehension of the 
concrete by including in its consciousness larger and larger 
sectors of experience-religious, moral, social, political, 
economic and cultural— so that “history becomes now the 
knowledge oi the infinite world of facts, an infinite whole 
of thought.” But the claim to universality carries within 
it its own limitation. The infinite must ever elude the 
grasp of human intellect, the intellect which is the faculty 
I of Matory. 

Life poses ever-new problems and thought has to solve 
them. But “like the dyer’s hand, subdued to_ what it works 
in,” thought is moulded in the shape of the life for which it 
I acts. Therefore there can be no finality about history and 
j each generation has to rewrite the narrative of the past 
from its own point of view. This is not^ to say that all 

* history-writing is valueless ©r that there is no growth in 
f history. For history is continuously joining the end of a 
I prooees with the beginning of a new one ; like memory it 
I preserves all that is significant about the past in the present 

* moment. Thus it is that “eveiy thinking pf history is 
always adequate to the ••moment at which it appears and 

I always inadequate to the moment that follows.” 

|| History is an eternal search for truth, but the 

- exciting part of this hunt is the pursuit and not the kiil.j 
f L#t those who desire to engage upon this high adventure, 
I then, be of stout heart and of good cheer ; fdr they will 
I need for the fulfilment of their great endeavour all the 
i qualities of mind, all the resources of knowledge : the crea- 
t' tive Imagination, the sense of besutyi? and the sincerity of 
expression of the artist; the visidii and faith of the man 
f of religion, who believes that somehow this seemingly 
f| er^atio bluBdeting world is a barmony and that the 
warp of eyil is shot through with the weft of rationahty ; 

■ the firm and steady gaze of seienqe, which un weary ingly 
pilWquestions to nature and 'ttansforms the chaos of ^ sen*- 
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into the cosmos of the intelligible ; the 
mper of philosophy, which contemplates 
context of totality and integrates partial 
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PRISIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Delivered at the Ancient India Section of the Indian 
History Congress held under the auspices of 
the Annaraalai University in 

December, 1946. . 


BENI MaDHAB BaEUA 

Brother Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

When, just after finishing my comprehensive work 
oh Asoka and his Inscriptions, I am keenly interested to 
see a vivid historical picture drawn of India as seen through 
the Ages, it is no mean privilege to have this opportunity 
of briefly reviewing the progress so far made in historical 
researches in Ancient India and giving such guidance as 
I can to future researches in the field. Although I ana 
conscious of my incompetence for this arduous task, I 
must convey my grateful thanks to conveners of the present 
session of the Indian History Congress for the honour they 
have done me by inviting me to preside over this section 
which I consider the moat important of all as being 
concerned with the prehistoric, formative and most glorious 
period of our history. Here we are to make a broad survey 
of a vast field for research and patient investigation from 
the earliest times to the close of the reign of king Harsh- 
vardhana of KanauJ and that of the Pulake^ns of the 
I>eocan. '■ ^ 

If we take a bird’s-eye view of the' ^course of'‘tibe 
political history of Ancient India, the chief event to be 
noticed and contemplated is certainly the rise and fall of 
the Magadhan empire. If we take a similar yi&w of the 
course of the cultural history, the m^ia facts* to be noted 
and contemplated consist of the “D^^jaya of Agni, ,the 
Dharmavijaya of the Buddha and Atoka, and the Dha^ 
mavijaya of the 0rmt Mpic and Imperial Guptas, Ifust 
one Waya, is to be left out of aocoiint, namely, the Trailok- 
yavijaya ' acooin|>Uehe4.,,,i» , 
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VBTY intorosting indasd to wi^tch how ^ ths succsssifo 

military campaigns (digvijayas) of a political character 
were great factors behind the establishment and expansion 
of the Indo-Aryan culture and civilization. The establish- 
ment of India’s trade-relations and the gradual widening 
of the scope of India’s commerce were equally important 
factors behind the same. However remote may be the 
beginning of the history of India, all the earlier processes 
of her political history converged towards the steady rise 
of Magadha into an Imperial State. It is equally true 
that all the powerful States that arose after the fall of 
the Imperial Guptas bore in their salient features the 
character and impress of the Gupta sovereignty. Similarly, 
however remote may be the beginning of our religious and 
cultural history, all the earlier processes tended towards 
the steady growth and spread of a vigorous type of ethical 
and spiritual culture which goes by the name of Indo- 
Aryanism. 

The wavy course of the Magadhan history appears to 
have formed three prominent peaks, the first in the time 
of the first three Maurya emperors, the second in that of 
the Sunga-Mitras, and the third in that of the first three 
or four Gupta emperors, the elevation of the first and the 
third being by far the higher than that of the second or 
middle one. If in forming the first it saw Pall or the 
Monumental Prakrit as the standard official language, the 
Classical Sanskrit with its ESvya style took the place of 
Pali when it formed the third, while in forming the second 
the official language was passing through a transitional 
stage. It may be pertinent to observe : “The India-wide 
digvijaya and tirihayMrS on the part of the Pandavas as 
described in the extant Sauti version of the Great .Sjjio, and 
finally the great battle fought and won by them resulted 
in the founding of a grand Holy Hindu Empire of the 
feudal type. On this very model was built up the powerful 
Gupta empire under the aegis of which we reach the 
Augustan Age of Sanskrit language and literature, Indian 
aiTts and crafts, religions and philosophies, dramas and 
opulence and enjoyment. All the earlier currents 
and cross-currents of linguistic development met at last to 
make Sanskrit the lingua franca of the cultured laity. The 
pra6adis OT mj&l panegyrics composed by the court-poete 
or Pandits in terms of hyperboles, mythological fancies 
and allegorical equivoques came to extol the later digwyaym 
as unprecedented, achievements 'in the annals of human 
history and culture. These are conspicuously lacking in 
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' homely Prakrit diction and simplicity, the direct appeal 
and sincerity of the edicts of ASoka.”^ 

If we agree to understand by the history of a country 
its collective life-movement shaping the course and deter- 
mining the character of a distinct form of culture and 
type of civilization within certain territorial limits and a 
definite period of time, it becomes incumbent on the 
historian as much to define spatially the territorial limits 
as to make a clear chronological setting of events in terms 
of time. In other words, the knowledge of geography in 
the widest possible sense of the term is to be used as an 
indispensable aid to the historian’s duty of conceiving the 
collective life-movement in its manifold bearing on the diffe- 
rent branches of culture and the divers aspects of civilization 
and representing it in terras of facts and sequence. The 
facts Collected from all the available sources of information 
are to be tested, oKs.sified and interpreted in the workshop 
of history before these are sent to the next department for 
preparing a work tble framework or structuie. It is only 
when such a framework is ready that the master historian 
with his constructive imagination and proceeding in the 
light of problems can sit to hie work clothing it with flesh, 
making it function us a iiviisg organism, and having a 
clear vision of the collective life-movement passing through 
the various stages, junctures and phases. 

In drawing the broad chronological outlines of the 
history of Ancient India we have got, first of all, to take 
note of a remote pre-historic region, the knowledge of which 
depends almost entirely on the data derived from pre-hisiorjc 
archaeology. Here we are to witness the succession of 
the Palaeolithic and Neolithic types of civilization folioweii 
by those of the Copper, Bronze and Iron Ages. Thereaftet ; 
we are to bo confronted with the magnificent Ohaloolithic 
civilization of the Indus Valley. The data hitherto collected 
are to be chronologically set, as far as practicable, so as Id 
indicate the three successive phases of emergence, persis* . 
tenoe and disappearance in the history of 'each tyile in 
relation to a place. We are also to note the transitional 
stage signifying a juncture or connecting link In the chain 
of continuity where there appears to be an overlapping for 
a time, however short or long, between the closing stage 
of the preceding phase and the corning stage of the succ^ed- 


1. ][n$Grip^i<ms, Pwt I, Ch. Vlll 









ing otie, — where, in other words, the old and the new seem- 
to commingle before the second emerges as a distinct phase. 


Whether the Chalcolithic stage is in any sense Vedic 
or it is chronologically pre-Vedic, - or, for the matter of 
that, Aryan or pre-Aryan— is a knotty problem which is 
yet to be solved. 


Assuming that there is no abrupt beginning in history, 
we are required even to extend the horizon of our historical 
vision behind the Palaeolithic stage to have a peep into 
the misty region where the line of biological evolution just 
branehed off from that of the anthropidae in general to 
enable man to appear on earth with his erect posture and 
the consequent specialisation of his limbs and the progres- 
sive development of his brain. In the nearer prehistoric 
region which may, for want of a better term, be called 
Protohistoric or Pre-Buddhistic and the knowledge of which 
depends almost entirely on literary and linguistic evidence, 
we are to witness the succession of the Vedic, Brahmanio 
and Upanishadic phases of the Indo- Aryan culture and 
civilization. Here,, too, we are to demarcate the three 
successive aspects in the time-scale or duration of each 
stage as well as the juncture. In terms of the dynastic or 
political history this protohistoric region may provisionally 
be divided into three periods, vi^., Pre-Kuru, Pre-Parikshit 
and Pre-Haryanka. 


Within the historical region we are mainly to watch 
the succession of the Sophistic, Buddhistic, Bhagavatic and | 
Hindu phases of our culture and civilization. In terms of ^ 
dynastic succession this region may be divided into as many | 
as nine periods, w«., Pre-Si4unaga, Pre-Nanda, Pre-Maurya, i 
Pre-Sunga-Kanva, Pre-Heo*Mitra, Pre-Kushan Pre-Gui>tn 
and Pre-Pala, some of them admitting of further divisions. *| 
Here, too, we are to demarcate the three stages in i he 
duration of each phase as well as the juncture. 


Even within the historical region the knowledge of 
the Pre-Atokan period is dependent mainly on a relial)le 
collective literary evidence including foreign accounts luul 
epigraphic reo )rds. As for the subsequent history, we can 
safely place our reliance to a great extent on the archaeo- 
logical data and to some extent on the authentic literary 
evidence including foreign accounts. 


In connection with the Pre-Palaeolithic region of 


our history two important questions are apt t 


iO arise 




first concerning the probable time and place of the origin 
of man or evolution of humanity, and the second concerning 
the traces of the artifacts of men in the Eolithic stage of 
their existence. As to the first, the expert opinion of a 
veteran anthropologist of the eminence of Haddon tended 
to find the evolution of man “somewhere in Southern Asia, 
possibly during Pliocene or Miocene time.” This inspired 
Dubois to undertake his expedition to Java which resulted 
in the discovery of the Pithecanthropus with its high- 
bone distinctly human and standing midway between ape 
and man as regards the capacity of its skull. The discovery 
of the new Sivalik Primates has led Pilgrim to make out 
a strong case for the evolution of the Miocene ancestor of 
man from them.® The pithecanthropus of Java, a Pacific 
island which was originally connected with the mainland, 
has led Osborn to surmise that a Trinil race of men was 
living in India at that time.* 

It is more probable and would be more scientific to 
think that when men evolved in Southern^ Central Asia 
including India, they did so at the same time at various 
centres, although no historical traces or scientific proofs 
thereof have as yet been found. It should be noted that 
Wright’s theory of the sudden appearance of man in Central 
Asia by the intervention of God® remains unconfirmed for 
want of proofs^. 

As to the second question, it may pertinently be 
observed that the position of Eoliths as human beings is 
still uncertain. For the oldest traces of human existence 
attention is generally drawn to Noetling’s Yenangyouug 
find of the three types of chipped flints in the Upper 
waddi region, to Wynne’s find of a quartzite flake in the 
Upper Godavari region, and for comparison to Blhckmor0’a 
Dorset find of the rectangular flake, all in a dmilar coftg.- 
iomerate deposit of the remains of animals belonging to the 
Pliocene period. The quartzit©-«86rs have come tohe 
ed as the most ancient prehistoric ibot in India who 
in Logan’s opinion, to have inhabited the coast from Orissa 
to South Arcot and inland as far as Karnul before a colony 


2. The Wanderings of Peoples, p, 15. 

3. Pilgrim’* articla on New Slwalik Primates in the 

Geologiml Survey, 1915. , , , , u 

4“ The Peking Man i« coipidered ^the first man by soi 
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detached itself to Tanjore and Madura to use quartssose in 
lieu of quartzite and another branch went across the Tunga- 
bhadra to colonise the Southern Maratha country- 

It is almost exclusively in the Peninsular India inolu. 
ding a portion of the Vindhya region and within the Gond- 
wanaland of the biologists that the Palaeoliths and the 
early Neoliths lived, moved and had their being. As the 
main centre of culture, the Bellary district was to the 
Beccan Neoliths what Ouddapah was to the Palaeoliths 
A a»d middle periods and Chingleput to the 

Acheullean and Mousterian Indians. The Palaeoliths who 
were previously lake-dwellers at Heera and Chik Mulungi 
en^ded their career as cave-dwellers in the district of Karnul. 
ihe Neolithic settlements were founded afterwards all over 
Northern India from Assam and Bengal to the Indus Valiev 
nay, even in Further India. 

The civilization of the Copper Age developed almost 
pclusively in Northern India and the primitive handicrafts 
m Copper, have abundantly been collected by Eai Bahadur 
barat Chandra Kay from various places in Chhota Nagpur. 

absence 

osence in bouth India where the Iron Age Baems to have 
Bucceeded the Neoiithio stage. Numeroulare the Ir“n Agl 

milrbefn^ downwards, the Palni 
This neoSfe people. 

- five raoM 

hve races of men. were evidently the builders of the 
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tairia! lites il “S'* "hioh the ancient 

The dolmln,!nT„tl^“ Narmada to Oape Comorin abound, 
fn ^ ®0numents found over 

race movmLnfllnf ?-T . » Problem o1 

race movements and affinities which is not essay to solve. 

goes pottery, the use of which 

^ pki?and varieties, 
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7’ ^ prehistoric stages and rude 

types of our civilization in its magnificence, high degree 
of excellence and technical perfection stands the Ohalcoli- 
thic civilization which sprang up in the Indus Valley and 
the remains of which are but partially exposed to view in 
gie i;wo buried cities of Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. The 
Buddha was extremely fond of comparing the romance in 
the discovery of the old forgotten truth to that in the chance 
discovery by a traveller of a magnificent old buried city ® 
One such city known to him is Ku^avati.Mhe capital of 
king Mahasudar^ana, 12 leagues in length from east to west 
and 7 leagues in breadth from norih to south. The vivid 
description given of this city in the Pali Mahasudassana 
buttanta is in no way a poetic exaggeration if it be applied 
to the two Indus cities of old. 

After all that has been written by Dr. Vats on 
Harappa, by Sir John Marshall on Mohenjo-daro and by 
JNanigopal Majumdar on the explorations in Sind, there 
prevails but a ‘counsel of despair’ for want of a sure key 
to unlock the secrets of the Indus Script. Many conjectures 
nave .smce been made and theories hazarded. The Proto- 
Dra vidian bias has led Rev. Heras, the Aryan bias Prafessor 
Sarup and the Tantric bias Dr. Pran Nath in their attempts 
to decipher It. Dr. Langdon offers us just .a scientiflcally 
prepared table of the letters and signs with such comments 
as are deemed necessary for a comparative study of thb 
ancient scripts, and his commitment, if a^ny, does not go 
beyond stating thai so far as their general forms go, some 
at least of the Brahmi letters have their prototypes in the 
Incliis alphaoet. 

In the midst of despair about the decipherment pf ti)e 
Indus script there is now a ray of hope. In this oonndxion 
I consider the suggestion offered by Swami Sankarananda 
of the Kariikrishoa Vedaota Matb^ Oalcutt,*fi iii._ 

OuUw 0 of the Prehisiorio Inius^ VoL II, highly significant. 
All that IS of supreme worth in his book is a clear indica- 
tion of the way in which the Tantric Code, Var^ijahosha, 
might be used for a key in unlocking the secrets not only 


I 


6. Nagara Sutta in Sainyutta, ii, p-.104. 

7. Digha. ii, p. 123. According to iraditionj Kusavati remind- 
ing «$ of the West Asian city of Kusli lies buried under the site of 
Kusinara. The Ranutyanna vii. 1207 and Vayu Purana, 88. 209 men- 
tion Kusavati as the capital of South Kosala and locate it at the foot 
of the Vindhyas, as pointed out B. C. Law. 
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of the Indus script but those of the pictograms in the Indian 
punch-marked coins, the cuneiform script and the Egyptian 
hieroglyphs as well. The study of the Tantric code has 
led him to opine that the Indus script stands for a syllabic 
system of writing. 

I had all along thought that probably in a few Indus 
seals, particularly those of a religious character, the clue 
was given in the picture itself to the solving of the riddle 
of the inscription. Two of them are reproduced in the 
accompanying Plate, Happily our attention was con- 
centrated on one and the same seal, which is popularly 
known as the ‘Pa§upati Seal’. My reading of the details 
of the picture in this seal has differed from those of Sir 
John Marshall and Swami Sankarananda in certain vital 
points. Here the inscription consists of six letters, and 
not of seven. The seventh letter to be seen above the tiger 
is just a repetition of the first, and its purpose is to indicate 
that the inscription is to be read from right to left. The 
first letter is a bare outline of the human figure in the 
middle. The seated man as a Mahayogin in a SlddhSsana 
posture is lion-faced ; his face is masked. Here he shows 
three faces, wheras in another seal (not reproduced in the 
plate) he has one face. The face of the second letter re- 
presents the space enclosed by the horned head of the 
buflfalo worn as a crown by the man, the buffalo itself 
figuring on his proper left. The face of the third letter 
represents the space enclosed by the head and two ears 
of the rhinoecros figuring just above the buffalo. The fourth 
letter represents the apace enclosed by the two forelegs 
of the tiger on the man’s proper right, the fifth letter the 
fish figuring on the front edge of the seat and the sixth 
one the space enclosed by the two forelegs of the elephant 
shown above the tiger. The Yogin wears a tiger’s skin as 
his upper garment, and his upper limbs, too, are covered by 
the Same. Scanning it more closely, one may detect that all 
the details of the picture are sought to be combined in th© 
single seated figurine of the man. The six letters are to be 
named end represented as follows, according to the Tantric 
code: ' 

1. Siiphasya— a or Narasimha=a or u. 

2. Mahishaghnah — ya or Mahi8haghni=(jte. 

3. Khadgi=i!a, gha or m. 

4. Vyaghrai^dah— M or da. 

5. Matsyab~pa. 

6. Hast|— 4c, , 
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Read in the light of the above Tantric Code, the ins-’ 
cription yields the sensible word : 

ajala-upa^^a or achala-upa§4a.» The mountain- worshipped 
one” 

This appears as the Indian equivalent of QirUah, a 
Sanskrit epithet of the god Siva. The language made out 
is a North-Western form of Prakrit which does away with 
the long vowels. The above reading not only yields an 
intelligible word but also explains the significance of the 
central figure. 

The Lalitavistara mentions the Brahmi, KharoshthI 
and Pushkarasan as the three parent scripts of India, the 
third one being evidently the name of a piotogram. The 
figures of scorpion (vrUchikah), bowman {dhanurdharah), 
balance {iulM), thief {taskarah), hen {kukkutl}, crab {Tearkatakah) 
and the like may easily be detected in the Indus script and 
read in the light of the Tantric code; To be scientifically 
accurate, a single letter from the code must always be 
used for a letter or symbol in the inscriptions. If thereby 
sensible words can be consistentdy made out, then, and then 
only, the problem may be taken as solved. In the absence 
of a Rosetta Stone furnishing a key to the hieroglyphs or 
a four-faced Pagan pillar furnishing a key to the Pyu record, 
it will be worth our while, I think, to carefully and cau- 
tiously use the key from the Tantric code. The same key 
rnay also be tried in deciphering the pictographic inscrip- 
tions in the punch-marked coius which are expected to 
contain, as Buddhaghosa suggests, either the name of the 
loc.ility— a village, town or city— from which they trer© 
issued or that of the maker.® 

The question of continuity of the Indus culture Ibrough 
the Bigveda and the Upanishadi may be approached from the 
subject-matter of the religious seal in which two prominent- 
ly beaked, hook-npsed and dragon bodied creatures remain 
poised in the air from the trunk of an\d^a.#te tre#* bpill® 
face to face from two sides, with their tails ooled round and 
inter-twined on the treetrunk so as to form a diroular 


8. UpaJtia might be md also as upasa, Cf. patinim aiata, 

aehala to A$oka*s S. IL E. It (Dh |( Failing to read the details of the 
picture adciarately, Swami Sankaranand reads the inscription as }al&h 
pfltfta tatowi, «sfew»Mf, ; ' _ ; 

9. C; t). Chattflrjetf’a pAper-^N,umisniatic DatU'in P«H tsteratwe 

in C. B. law’* BuMkUm Sfwdtoi, t, t3t. - r ; ^ ^ ^ ’ 
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receptacle for four pippalas or AhaUha fruits {PL, Fig. 3). 
Here one cannot fail to see an old-world sculptural illustra- 
tion of the famous Vedic allegory of two suparnas (birds?) 
inseparably connected as comrades and living on the same 
tree of life— the A^vattha or Ficus Beligwsa, one of them 
eating ptpfiaZas, the other not eating but simply looking on 
and reflecting^®. This allegory contained the germ or trend 
of the Indo-Aryan religious thought. The peculiar represen- 
tation of the Suparnas as Haga-Suparnas need not astonish 
us because in the ancient popular mythology as preserved 
ift the NiMyas and the like they are often associated together, 
(cf. Samyutta, iii, p. 246ff.) 

Barring this, the religion of the Bigveda, b,s we now 
have it, has nothing but contempt for the Si^nadevas or 
worshippers of the Phallic emblem. The worship of the 
Mother Earth might be singled out as another connectii g 
link, but this, too, is only an unimportant phase. The Siva 
and Sakti culis as well as the Yogic method of mental con- 
centration are completely ignored. It is very strange indeed 
that Manu places the Brahmavarta, Brahmaland or first 
settlement of the Brahmans, the worshippers of Akshara- 
brahma^^ or Sabdabrahma,^® between the Sarasvati and 
Drishadvati, i. e., in the easternmost part of the Punjab, 
and the land of the Brahmarshis in the land of the Kurus, 
Panchalas, Matsyas and Sorasenas, whereas the bearing of 
the bulk of the Rigvedic hymns is on the Central and 
Western Punjab, — the land of the Sapta Sindhu including 
the Kubha or Kabul region. Even in historical times the 
Brahmans, — the Atreyas and Bharadvajas, originally a race 
composed of several tribes, are placed in Mtlahika or 
the tract between the Sarasvati and the Drishadvati, while 
the Sivis and Charmafchandikas who wore skins, — 'lion’s skin 
and the like like their deity— Herakles or Siva.** The main 


10. Rigveda. 1 164 ; Nirukta, XIV, 30 ; Katha Up„ III., 1 Afttiwfafet, 
III, 1 , l.j 

10a. For friendliness between the two. sec Jataka, I, HP. 10* 7S. 
Their later separation as two classes of mythical beings may be seen 
from theif representation as such on the stone libation vases from 
Babylonia and Assyria (Encyclopaedia Britannlca, II, p, 859 ) 

Tx, , signified a word in the Buddha's time, cf. 

Digha, iii, p. 93 : raja, raja’ tpepa akkharam, Cf. Dhammapada, 352. 

12. Bhagamdgita, vi. 44. 

13. McCrindle, A«a‘ent Ma, p. 133f, 

14. md, pp. 37, 112, 206. 


fauna and flora of the Indus Valley are on the whole the 
fauna and flora of the Bigveda.’^® There is every reason, 
therefore, to suspect that the extant is just a later 

Kuru redaction in the sense this was made by the Brah- 
marshis working and thriving under the patronage of the 
Kuru monarchs and seeking to superimpose their own 
culture, the Kuru ascendency as a political power meaning 
the ascendency of Brahmanism. 

From this point it is easy to consider the question of 
extension of the pre-Haryanka and pre-Parikshit periods 
of the political history of Ancient India. Here the credit 
is greatly due to Professor Raychaudhuri for having shown 
us the way of pushing back the beginning of the political 
history of our country to the days of Parikshit, which is 
to say, to the end of the earlier history of the Kurus and the 
Andhaka-Vrishnis or Satvats. 

Here the Buddha is a great milestone for the reason 
that on the date of his demise depends the date of the begin- 
ning of the reign of the Haryankas with Bhattiya as the 
first king and his son Bimbisara as the second. We get 
here Chanda Pradyota, the first powerful ruler of the 
Pradyota line, Hdayana, the last great monarch of the 
Paurava line, and Prasenajit, the last noteworthy king cf 
the Ikshvaku line to appear as men of the same age with 
the Buddha and his great contemporaries. The date of tfee 
Buddha’s demise can now be pretty well fixed and so also"" 
that of his birth and Buddhahood. The date of his demise 
as current in Oeyion up till the close of the fifteenth century 
was 483 B. C. The date which can be fixed on the strength 
of the Chinese “dotted record” kept up till A. D. 489 is 486 
B, C. If the date of Asoka'a first coronation be fixed as 
268 B. C. on the strength of the dates of his five Greek coh- 
temporaries as known from the Greek records, the date of 
the Buddha’s demise (268 + 218) is exactly found Ip b© 486 
B. 0. This enables us to pl|toe the beginning of the 
flaryanka history somewhere in 566 A. making the 


15 . Dt . O. P. Maiumdar, Professor of Bofttny,. Presidency Coll^ 
Calcutta, writes to roe to say t “The plants and planr-products in 
Mobenjodaro finds consist of wheat, barleyi millet, date palm, cotton, 
pippti (Fi0*s B&bul (Acacitf arabfca) and Jhandi (Prosopis 

33wci|era)-~th« last one conventional and tmiecognizable all being 
common in cbe ncighbouthoad of Mohenjo-dato. They grow in the 
Punjab ajB well. Prouii a study of the, Vt^iic Fkwa we can tmtatively 
fix Its locale to, the Indus ■ Tiainr .proper* ; ' ; 
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Haryankas Sisunagas and Nandas the ooiiteraporarieB of the 
Achaemenians of Persia or Iran having a dated history of 
their own. The Puratias offer us the dynastic lists of rulers 
of just four royal lines, namely, the Brihadrathas of Maga- 
dha, the Aikshvskus of Kosala, the Paiiravas of Vatsa and 
Pradyotas of Avanti, all practically ending with the tiemisH 
of the Buddha and finally a century after that and during 
the reign of the Sisunagas. 

In the dynastic lists drawn up in the Puranas from the 
end of the Bharata or Kurukshetra Battle we have mention 
of twenty-four Paurava kings as predecessors of Udayana, 
the ruler of Vatsa, and of twenty-three** kings as prede- 
cessors of the Saisunagas (better Haryankas) of Magadha. 
The Puranas give these Brihadrathas full 1,000 year as the 
total length of their reigns. But allowing them each an 
average reign of twenty years we get about 500 years lo 
denote the period which elapsed since the Bhirata Battle 
and prior to the rise of Buddhism. But the date of the 
Bharata Battle is stiU a wild goose chase, Among the 
Indian astronomers, Aryabhatta (A. D. 499) places it in 
3102 B. C., which is reckoued also as the starting point of 
the Kali Yuga, Vriddha.Garga and Varihamihira together 
With the Ka^mira chronicler Kalhapa brings it dow n to 2449 
B. U., placing it 653 years after the beginning of the Kali- 
yuga, while the -historical Purapas bring it still further 

of the Krita or Kali Age to 
1414, 1379 or 1343 B. 0., in other words, to the fifteenth or 
fourteenth century before Christ. There is even reason 
to think with Ea^^haudhuri that the date may be placed in 
I the ninth century B. C. 

As a descendant of Tilak and Jacobi, Mr. P. 0, Seii- 
gupta IS raking up the old snake which we took to be dead 

thf a ^ dates of the b^inning of 

Battle on the clear astrono- 
Sit n/ the and the Mah^Mmia, the 

W thi computation, 4000 B. 0.» 

as Matter being the same date 

Oarga. He seeks to maintain that 
the Bharata Battle is a prehistoric event which is contem- 

©rthe dlstniPti® civilization, the description 

of the destruction of the baubhapun by Krishna in the 



Vanaparva of the Great Epic referring just to the destrilotion 
of a city like Mohenjo-daro^’. 

Mr. Sengupta has, however, in Dr. Megh Nath Saha 
a critic to suspect that the astronomical references, in 
‘the striking consistency’ of which he believes,, might well 
have been introduced by_the Great Epic compiler of about 
4u0 B.C.*® precisely as Aryabhatta and Garga had in Fleet 
a similar critic to suspect that their reckonings were purely 
invented ones for the purpose of their calculations. 

To my mind, without being unduly sceptical like that, 
we should better, as working basis, take and treat 3102, 
2449, i4i4 c.r 1379, and 1000 or 900 B. C. as chronological 
landmarks of the four epochs of our ancient history within 
the prehistoric and protohistoric regionA The fiteenth or 
fourteenth century landmark connected with one Parikshit 
may be provisionally regarded as the closing date of an 
earlier recension of the Bigveda tallying with the date of 
the trilingual Hittite inscriptions in the state archives of 
Boghazkeui in Asia Minor, recording the name of such 
Vedic divinities as Indra (Indro), Arunash (Varuna) and 
Agnish (Agni). Taking the first date to mark the beginning 
of the Indus Valley civilization, the spaces between the 
four dates may conveniently be treated respectively as the 
Pre-Pharikshit I and the Pre-Parikshit II period. 

The fact about the Mahdbharata is that it is in its 
latest Sauti Pauraniki form a typical Gupta epic, while in 
its pre-Paninian and pre- Buddhistic form just a vast 
storehouse of ancient chronicles, anecdotes and wise sayiags 
in verse serving as a Brahraanical prototype of the Buddhist 
Jatahas in verse pre-supposed by the edicts of AiSpka. 
This earlier work of Vai^ampayana presupposes a les^r 
work, the Bharata ascribed to jaimini; which in its turn 
presupposes a Kuru chronicle by Dvaipayana. There was 
a BhSrata Battle fought between the Satvats and the 
Bharatas, a second between the Kurus and the Purhs,-* 
both in the Punjab proper, and probably a third fbugHt 
by the Parikshita Kurds for politfcal supremacy in 
Northern India. There is an extra-Indian or' West- Asian 
phase of the tribal and racial conflicts which must not be 
kept out of view. . , ' 


17. Atment Indian Chronology, p, 24. 

18. Science 1939, 



Afghanistan is in the main the history of the Indus civil- 
zation with horse-necked bull as a domesticated riding 
animal used also as a beast of burden and extinct since, 
but definitely without the horse. The advent of the Bharatas 
in the upper Punjab from Uttarakuru to the north of the 
Pamir Knot (Sumeru) means the first appearance of horses 
there. Bhadrasavarsha is the most ancient land of horse in 
Central Asia to the east of the Pamir Knot to which our 
attentions is drawn in the Great Epic and Puranas. Even 
the Pali Nikayas describe Kammasadamma (Karmasva- 
damya) as a Kuru town in the northern region of the Eastern 
Punjab. All the territories like Gandhara-Gandharva, 
Aivdgana (Greek Assakenoi), Ashtagana (Astagenoi), Pan- 
chagana, Kambhoja and Suvastu (lit. “The fine abode of 
horse”), situated in the Upper Indus and Kabul region, 
derived their names from the different varieties of horse^®, 
and this is precisely the tract noted in Ancient India for 
horse-breeding, horse-traiuing and horse-trade. The Bhad- 
radra^vavarsha of the Great Epic in the close neighbourhood 
is precisely also the region which is taken by the modern 
Zoologist as the place of origin of the ‘modern horse.’ 

The geographical vision of the Vaiiampayana Maha- 
bMrata was confined within the limits of the Aryandom 
to the west of Bengal and to the north of the Vindhyas 
and Godavari, but it extended over the whole of the 
Haimavata region. It portrayed the picture of an Age 
when all the powerful nations, tribes or races, accepting 
or not accepting the Brahmanic culture, were concentrated 
in the Punjab proper, even those including the Angas, 
Suhmas, Psndyas, Oholas, Andras and Keralas. In this 
connection I must not omit to mention the excellent work 
done on the Great Epic geography by Professor Jayaohandra 
Vidyalankara^o and Dr. Moti Chandra* i. 


19. Cf. Mahabharata, ii. 27. 27'28 

sukodarasamams tatra hayan ashtau samamyat 11 
mayurasadnsan anyan uttaran aparan api / 
javanan asugams chaim karartham samupanayat 1! 

Cf. also ibid ii. 28. 19. 

20. Sharatbhumi aur uske nivas. 

21. Geographical and Economic Studies tn the Mahabharata 
the Journal of the U. P. Historical Society, VoL XVl, Pt, 11, 
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‘gpt- 

i For the archseologioal material of the Haryanka 

and pre-Haryanka history of Magadha we must wait for 
the results of excavation. The Mani NSga sculpture 
from the Maniyar Math confirms the existence of a 
shrine of Manikgra Naga in Girivraja as mentioned in 
the Great Epic, but it cannot be dated earlier than the 
Christian era- 

At the time of the rise of the Haryankas the cunei- 
i form records of Persepoils set out a vast Achsemenian 

■ empire between the Indus and the Mediterranean, and 

between the Hindukush (Malyavat) and the Arabian 
f sea, which also included Egypt and Ethiopia, while in 
j earlier times the Books of Moses opened the history of the 

i ^hosen people’ and their monotheistic faith, laying the 
&st^ scene of action in the adjacent lands of Havilash, 
Ethiopia, Assyria and the Euphrates Valley and offering 
certain striking points of similarity between the Israel 
beliefs, legends and practices and those of the ancient 
Brahmans. 

The coming of Megasthenes as a Groek ambassador 
was a happy event for the account of India which he wrote. 

His critics are unduly hard upon him. His fabulous races 
were the races described in the Great Epic. But his *Goid- 
digging Ants’ were not at all fabulous: they were historical 
and no other than the Paipilika-svarpas or Pfpilikas of the 
(ii 52. 4),— a race of gold-miners. The historicity 
of tho otlior TEcos, too, ceii cow bo ssoortaiccd frojoa tbO' 
evidence of this work (ii. 51. 51). He had not exaggerated 
the fact at all tvhen he stated that no Indian was held 
as a slave in the eye of the law or that both the phild^ 
Sophie view of life and law of the land favoured the treat- 
ment of all as freemen, the intended distinction haying 
been between is juts and de faeto. 

With regard to Bindusara, it may, I think , thkdn 

« for granted that Ptolemy’s ambassador was sent . to his ! 
court, and not to that of his son and successor. The re- 
presentation of his name as AwitiracAate by Athenaios and 1 
AlUiroohaim by Strabo was not unexpected. This was 
evidently based upon the Gandhara Prakrit form of Amrit- 
asvadab or Atriptasvadah, the first being the same word 
as or Amritadafy meaning a ‘Nectar-taster’ or 

‘Nectar-eater’, and there is every reason to suspect that, 
like Bifi^yard or Bhin^ba^va, {hoMmuiara^ Ardhamagadhj 





BMmhhasara^*) resulted from a wrong transformation in 
Pali and Sanskrit. His name in Old Msgadhi appears to 
have been Bindusala, Sk. Bindusvada, here hindu being a 
synonym of amriia. 

As far as we can judge from the Pali Ghronicles, 
Bindusara was a lucky man between his great father and 
great son— a ‘nectar-eater’ and feeder of Brahmans. It is 
risky to place with Jayaswal any reliance on Taranatha 
when he attributes to Bindusara ‘large conquest between 
the Eastern and Western Seas, etc.’ The legends, especially 
those of later invention, are often misleading, and I would 
not give any credence to them if they are not supported 
either by contemporary accounts, preferably epigraphic. 

As regards A^oka, some of the patriotic historians i 
have indulged in speculations beyond their province while 
making his Dharmavijaya policy responsible for the dwind- 
ling of the Maurya empire and the national decline of the 
Hindus. It is not the business of the historian as historian 
to speculate as to what might or might not have happened, 
for anything might or might not have happened in the 
world, if things were such and not otherwise. The most 
regrettable part was played by Jayaswal when he based his 
strong verdict on the strength of certain Hohas fxom the 
Qarga Samhita without understanding their purport. A 
Sanskritist like Kern found no reference in them to Anoka’s 
DAama^yai/a, here Vijaya being just a brother of Salisuka. 4^ 
Professor Nilakanta Sastri committed no sin in pointing 
out that the Holias had nothing to do with Ai§oka. But f 
younger scholars would still fight a battle over it, carrying 
it even from place to place. Those who know Sanskrit 
will easily interpret the ^hhas as meaning : 

“In that delightful city of Pushpapura teeming with hundreds 
and hundreds of men Ribhuksha (Indra) will be reborn as Salisuka, 
springing from his Karma. He" will (indeed) be the king as a result of ^ 

his past deed,— a wicked soul in an attractive bodily form. (He will) 
terribly opress his own territory, — a vicious man though swearing by 
■ the name of piety. He, the deluded man, will establish (in the throne) 
his virtuous elder brother, Vijava by name, who was popularly known 
as ‘The Illustrious One’ for his qualities”. 

Sa jyeshtha-bhrataram sadhum 'keti' ti prathitam gunaih / 

* sthapayishyati moJiatma Vijayam nama dharmikam l! • 


22. Here Bhimbha=^Bhishma, and the Old Magadhi Sala was 
probably =Salyo, Pali Salla. Cf. the Old Magadhi name Mathava 
Videgha for Hadhava Vaideha or Mahadeva Vaideha in the Satapa^a 
Br„ and Makhadeva or Maghadeva for Mahadeva in the NikayaS’ 
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Regarding the Juniigarh inscription of Rudradaman 
I, I must point out that Kielhorn and Bhau Daji have 
misled us, one by suggesting a Jtri before te and after Aao- 
hasya, Maury asy a, a,nd the other by suggesting a na after te 
in order to make out the word Jcrite or tena, and both by 
imagining a slip on the part of the scribe. They ought not 
to have done that when AsoJcasya Mauryasyamte, with its 
vanishing Prakrit legacy, is a correct expression which 
means that the Yavana king Tushaspha came into power 
in Western India and caused the recorded good work to be 
done on his own initiative. 


None need be surprised if in ancient sites near about 
Gonjeeveram one gets traces of a trade-relation of South 
India with Rome and Persia going back to the first two 
centuries before or after the beginning of the Christian 
era. Buddhaghosa, the Pali scholiast, who resided in 
Kancipura (Gonjeeveram), Mayurasuttapattana (Maya- 
yeram), and other places in Chola or Dravide, noticed there 
the prevalence of the Yavana and Parasika (Parsian) 
angua^s along with^ (DamilabhaSa), Telugu (Andha- 
bhaSa), Oriya (OddabhaSa), and the like, all of which appeared 
to have been deficient in certain consonants 

. X. The origin and inaugurating authority of the Vikrama 
(better, Milava-vikrama) Era are still a vexed question. 
It was obviously an era of locai origin in Western India. 

date of the Q-upta Era,’ A. I). 319-20, has been 
nxed by Fleet and others primarily on Alberuni’s methods 
of computing it by adding 241 years to the initial date, 
"■ of the Saka Era. Professor Dhirendra Nath 

Mutoerji is one of those who maintain that the Vikrama 
IS identical with the Gupta Era. Is is not the place to 
examine their arguments and proofs. I may simply point 
out that to push the initial date of the Gupta Era to 57 
B. C. would be to court insuperable difficulties ip harmo- 
nizing it with the historical process of palmographic, 
linguistic, literary, religious, philosophical anci i artistic 
changes. The accepted initial date of the Era is a workable 
one and it must not be disturbed, especially when the con- 
temporaneity of Sanaudr^upta and king K.itti-Siri-Megha- 
vappa of Ceylon, established on an independent Chinese 
account, .accords perfectly with Fleet’s date of the former 
and Ceylon’s date of the latter. 


23, Papamhasudani, i, pp. 45i51;it# Tika siddls the of 

Parasika (wrongly, Pahswika) bhasa. 
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The problem of Vainyagupta’s oonaection with the 
Imperial Guptas still remains, and this is increased by the 
discovery of another copper-plate grant®^ issued by his 
Kumaramatyadhiltarana, called Sridharaua-rama. Its seal 
contains the representation of what Dr. J. N. Banerjea 
identifies with the Padminividya with the Gajalakshmi 
as its presiding, deity, of which there are other examples 
among the Basarh seals of the Gupta period bearing the 
authority of the KumardmMyadhiJcaranas. 

Here I must invite your attention also to the progress 
made in fixing the date of the Acyuta king Acyuta-vikrama 
of the country of Ohoja with whose reign the well-known 
Pali scholiast Buddhadatta connects his literary career. 
The traditional contemporaneity of this Buddhadatta and 
the great Pali scholiast Buddhaghosa is recently placed on 
a solid foundation by Rev. A. P. Buddhadatta of Ceylon on 
the strength of their identical compliments paid to a con- 
temporary leading religious personality, called Thera San- 
ghapala.®® This very Sanghapala happened to be the head 
of the Mahavihara in Buddhaghosa’s time. He was, accord- 
ing to the Mahavamsa,®’^ the leading Thera of the Mahavi- 
hara also in the time of king Gothabhya-Meghavappa (A. D. 
302-15), and very likely also in the time of his successor, 
king Jetthatissa (A. D. 323-33). Thus the Acyuta king 
Acyuta-vikrama unmistakably appears as a contemporary 
of Gothabhya and Jetthatissa, of at least one of them, if 
not of both. Buddhadatta describes the contemporary 
Choja king as a scion of the Kalamba-kula or Kalahhha-Ttula, 
which is to say, of the Kadamba or Kaiabhra family. Pro- 
fessor Nilakanta Sastri in his book on the Chojas connects 
him preferably with the Kalabhras who were defeated and 
driven out of the field by the valiant Pallava king Sitpha- 
vishpu in the 6th century A. D. But Buddhadatta's descrip- 
tion of the Choja ruler definitely as an Acyuta king suggests 
his connection rather with the Kadambas of Mysore and 
Karpafa who maintained all along the tradition of the 
Aoyutarajas, There existed, moreover, a land-route aloner 


H Recently procured by Mr. Pulin Behari Chakravarti, M. A., 

^om the village of Kalian in the Sadar Subdivision of the district of 
^tppera, East Bengal, in continuation of his brilliant work for the col- 
lectiori of i^terials for an authentic history of the Greater Chittagong. 

25. Development of Hindu Iconography, pp. 209-lL 
rtT University of Ceylon Review, Vol. 

iMO# 1'. ■ ■ ' ■■ 

27. Mahavamsa, xxxxi, 114-15. 
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and Hwen Thsang I believe the CatSs were “tZZ” 
runners of fte Kalabhras in Drsvida. The contemporaneity 
of the two Pall scholiasts, combined with the synchronism 
between Aoyutavifcrama and Oothabhaya, has led to greS 

results also in other respects. 

It was my duty as Sectional President to place before 
you a systematic list of important contributions made by 
competent scholars in different parts of India and the world 
since the last session of the Congress * Unable that I am 
tosupply you with any accurate information in the matter 
I refrain from discharging this duty, and I may be readilV 
excused for that 'in view of the terrible war situation 
through which we all have passed. The comments I have 
ventured to make on some salient points will not I hone 
be considered either irrelevent or unworthy. ’ 


28 . Barua, article on Buddhadatta and Buddhaghosa in the Univer- 
sity of Ceylon Review, Vol. III. 

k T mention might be made of Radha Kumud Mookerji’s 

book on Chandragupta, a Madras University publication, from which 
we may learn at laast that the name Maurya cannot grammatically be 
derived from Mura. Stella Kramrisch’s Survey of Painting in South 
India is a work of outstanding merit after Coomaraswamy’s History 
^ Indian and Indonesian Art. B. C Law’s India as described in the Early 
Texts of Buddhism and Jainism is a notable work on the lines of the 
Buddhist India by Rhys Davids, which, together with the Arthasa,tra 
made known to the world by Shama Sastri, has inspried fruitful resear- 
ches in different lines. D. C. Sircar’s first volume of Select Inscriptions, a 
Calcutta University publication, is useful to all students of Indian 
epigraphy. The '*Amaravati'’i published from the Archaeological 
section of the Madras Museum, is a remarkable monograph on art and 
history after Marshall and Majumdar’s Sanchi and my Barhut. I wish 
T. N. Ramachandran’s historical survey of Jainism, mostly based upon 
archaeological evidence were published as a sequel -to Chicnanlal Shah’s 
History of Jainism in Northern India. 

The publication of the first volume of the History of Bengal 
Stands permanently to the credit of the Dacca University, precisely as 
the archaeological memoirs do to the Baroda State and its D^srfment 
of Archaeology. Hirananda Sastri’s Nalanda and its Epigraphiciil 
Material, G. P. Majumdar’s Some Aspects of Indian Civilization, U. N. 
Ghoshal’s Beginnings of Indian Historiography and B. C. Law’s Ujjayini 
in Ancient Indai deserve special mention. Nihar Ranyan Ray’s Bagis- 
wari Readership lectures on the Mourya and Sunga Art indicate a 
new historical approach to the subject, C . S. Srinivasachrl’s Histoty 
of the Poligars and Nilkanta Sastri’s The Cholas add much our know- 
ledge of South India after S. K. Aiyangar’s Beginnings of South Indian 
ffistory and R. Q, Bhandarkar’s Early History of the DeMtan^ 
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A NEW PRE^MAURYAN STATUE 
DISCOVERED AT 
BHILSA, GWALIOR STATE 


K. G. Bakshi, B.A., LL.B. 

Director of Archeology, Gwalior. 

I am taking this opportunity to bring into light a new and 
important piece of statue, very recently discoveted at Bhilsa, near 
the site of the ancient city of Vidisha. 

Our stock of pre-Mauryan, or as some scholars hold, Pre- 
Asokan statues is very scanty. For sake of convenience they 
may be re-enumerated here : — 

1. The Yaksha found at Parkham,^ now in the Mathura 
museum. 

2. The Yaksha found at Baroda, now in the Mathura 
museum. 

3. The female statue worshipped as Mansa Devi near 
Mathura. 

4. Another female statue of Mathura. 

5. The Yaksha found near Patna. 

6. Another male statue at Patna. 

7. Kosam Yaksha Statue. 

All these seven statues are discovered outside the Gwalior 
Slate. The Gwalior State too had already contributed to this 
stock and the colossal female statue discovered by General 
Alexandar Cunningham in 1874 is one of these rare sculptures 
and is a proud possession of the Indian Museum. Calcutta, being 
a princely donation of His Late Highness Maharaja Sir Madhorao 
Scindia of Gwalior. This made the total number eight. 

V arious photographs® and discriptions of this Statue are to 
be found in ali the histories of fine Arts of India, Its date and: 
subject have also aroused an acute controversy among the scholars. 
Some hold that this and the other seven statues are as old as 600 
B. 0. being the statues of the Devakulas of the Sailunaka Kings, 
while others hold them to be the statues of Yaksha and Yakshinis. 
I do not want to enter into the details of this controversy and 
satisfy myself by the mere statement that Devakula theory may 


1. Pig. i« 

2. Fig. 2. 
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inscription definitely puts it in the IstfCentury A.. D, Thus we 
had only the Besnagar colossal statue which is 6 ft. 7 inches high 
and is in the round. This new image, with its partial treatment 
of frontality, boldness of features, remarkable dress and ugly 
execution of feet, has immensly attracted the attention of his- 
torians of art and art critics. 

An exactly similar piece of statue is found near the old fort 
of Bhilsa. It seems that the piece was not in situ and it belonged 
to the site of the Besnagar female statue referred to above. It 
shall not be out of place to describe this piece and point out the 
minor differences it has with the Besnagar statue. 

It is not a complete statue, but a fragment of a standing: 
figure.^ Both the hands are broken and only the upper part of 
the body just above the stomach has survived. The heavy neck- 
lace is intact. The left breast is also intact but the right one is 
a bit mutilated. The head and the two plaits are also intact, 
but on the face, the.,right eye and nose are mutilated. But the 
broad forehead and beautiful eyes are , yet visible. The heavy 
earrings are also gone. This part of the statue is exactly 
’Z ft. high. 

A comparison of this piece with the Besnagar statue reveals 
that the original height of this statue must also have been 6 ft. 
7 inches, because up to the point of the lowermost end of the 
necklace the Besnagar statues is also 2 ft. high. Though the 
head-dress and the ornaments bear stricking resemblance they 
differ in minor details. In the Besnagar statue the head is com- 
pletely covered with embroidered cloth or ribbons. The head-dress 
of this Bhilsa statue is a bit different, The hind upper-part of 
the skull is covered with a plain cloth and over th^ cloth an 
embroidered ribbon of a width of almost three inches is arcanged 
in two-folds crossing above the fore-head and at the b^k, thus 
forming a beautiful broder arou nd the plain cloth. The lower 
lines of the curis of hair are clearly seen on the forehead below 
the embroidered cloth. A butterfty shaped knot on the back, 
just above the hind crossing of the ribbon is very beantiful and 
reminds of modern decorations. ^ 
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The two plaits of the hair on the back are just simiiar to the 
two plaits of the Besgnagar Statue . 

The earings are mutilated, but it seems they were similar 
to the Besnagar statue. 

The neck of this statue is decorated with two sets of necklaces. 
The outer one is a broad necklace of eight metal chains which are 
fastened at two places by square solid pieces. Thought it differs in 
form from the outer necklace of the Besnagar statue, it is worn 
in a similar manner, covering the inner halves of the breasts and 
going a little above the naval. The inner necklace seems to be 
one ornament of beads having twelve chains. These have covered 
all of the space left between the outer necklace, except that at 
the lower most end a triangular space is left vacant, forming a 
cavity of about IJ" breadth. 

The Besnagar statue was found to be broken into two parts. 
The hands are also broken. The upper part broke in a slanting 
manner just above the waist, the Bhilsa statue also broke above 
the waist, but instead of slanting manner it broke in a straight cut 
and hence the stomach below the necklace is all gone. Unfor- 
tunately the lower part of this new Bhilsa statue is not yet 
found. 

The similarity in size, formation and style go to prove that 
the statues belong to the same period, ue., before the Maury as. 
I shall now state that both the statues belong to the same place 
also. The find-spot of the Besnagar statue is within a mile of 
the find-spot of this statue. The building material of ancient 
Vidisha is greatly disturbed by the builders of Medieaval and 
even modern Bhilsa. May be that some one took this piece of 
statue from its original site, The similarity in the way in which 
both pieces are mutilated raises a strong presumption that both 
the statues were placed at one place and suffered from the hands 
of the spoiler at the same moment. 

I am inclined to think that these two statues once decorated 
the royal hall of some Pre-Mauryan king of Vidisha. But the 
humble purpose of this paper is only to bring this new find to 
the notice of this august audience, therefore I reserve this theory 
for some future occasion, when supplimented by some more dis- 
covries at Bhilsa, I shall try to throw more light on the subject 
of these statues. 


4, Fig. 4, 



NOTES ON SOME S&TAVaHANA COINS 


K. GOP ALACK ARI, M. A , PH. D. 
Professor of History S. P. College, Poona 


1. A coin of Siri-Sadavahana — 

The coin under reference was bought by Mr. Joglekar of 
Poona at Aurangabad which, it is interesting to note, is only 30 
miles away from Paithan. It is a potin coin, rectangular, with 
sloping edges on the sides. It is un-like most of the Sgtavahana 
coins in an excellent state of preservation ; the legends are clear 
and in bold relief. Like most of the Sgtavghana coins however, it 
is struck with a bigger die, with the result that we miss a part of 
the legends and the device. 

Bev. Elephant (a favourite device on the Satavghana coins) 
with the leg portion cut out of the picture and very much resem- 
bling in pose the walking elephant in Rapsons’s Catalogue PI. I, 
Nos. 5, 6 & 7. Above the elephant is the symbol* and before it a 
fragment of a swastika as in Nos. 5* 6 & 7. 

Obv. Ujjain symbol with a double pfellet and a dot in the 
centre and in one corner a symbol that approximates to that on the 
Cutukulananda and Mudgnanda coins. 


Ins. Rano S (i) ri — Sadavaha \nasa.\ 

Traces of an initial ra and na are visible. It is a unique 
coin, more unique than the silver coins of the later Sgtavghttnas. 
Satavghana is mentioned in inscrr, twice as a family name and 
twice as a personal name f but it never appears on the numerous 
coins of the Sgtavghanas whereon only the personal name or 
Satakani or both and sometimes the metronymic occur. It is there- 
fore the first known coin bearing the name Sgtavghana^ which 
here is a personal name. ■ 

Identification : — One is tempted to identify the striker of the 
coin with the Rgya Simuka Sgdavghana of the Naoeghgt relievos 
and the first king of the dynasty. But weighty palaeographical 


1. Used only on the coins of a Siri-Satakani the Vilivayakuras, 
Sivalakura.and Sadakana Kalataya Mahatathi, 

2. El. Vol. VllI Nos. 2 and 22 and El. Vol. X, Nos. 1118 and 1113. 
3; Sadavahana is a variation of Satvahana as is clearly proved 

by the Naneghat epigraphs which use both the forms indiscimimately. 
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considerations stand in the way. In the Nasik ins. of the time 
of the second king Kanha as also in the Naneghat relievo and 
sacrificial inscrr. of the third king da is invariably open to the 
left and ha has a rounded bottom much like the Asokan ones. On 
the coin under mention da is open to the left like the leter das and 
ha has a pronounced angular bottom which clearly stamp it as 
later than the time of the third king. However it cannot be much 
later as va with the rounded bottom stamps it as earlier than that 
nf the A-pilaka coin (eighth in the Puranic list). Moreover the first 
king bears the tittle of Raya and not Raja. A son of Satakanr 
I bears the name Sitavahana. But we do not know whether lie 
came to the throne. If so the coin can be attributed to him, though 
one generation is too short a period for the development of the 
alphabet. But against this may be advanced the plea that a 
Nasik ins. removed by only two generations from the third king 
exhibits a greatly developed alphapet. All that we can at present 
assert is that the coin under mention belongs not to the first king 
but to one of the kings between Nos. 3 and 8, 

2. Coins of Gotamiputa. 

In Rapson’s Catalogue certain potin and round coins with 
the elephant standing right and with the trunk upraised and tree 
with large leaves within railing {No. 59 to 86) have been conjectu- 
rally attributed to Gautamiputra (24th in the Puranic List) on the 
ground that one of them contains indistinct traces of pa and ia. 
(No, 77). The coin under reference resembles that type. Only 
the tree within the railing is enclosed in a circle, and there is a 
swastika above the elephant’s hea d. The legends read as Gotami- 
putasa, and the type and letters are so unlike those of the Gotami, 
puta Siri-Yana Sgtakani coins that this coin belongs to the 24th 
king, and so some of Nos. 59 to 86 certainly belong to this king, 
Rapson would ascribe both the Siri-Satakanisa and the Gotami- 
putasa coins of this type to Ihe same king (24th in the List). It 
would be safer for us to ascribe them to two different kings. 
Support is lent to this argument by another coin of a different 
device and type-elephant with the trunk let down and on the 
reverse a small ujjain symbol with the swastika and a caitya of 
three tires surmounted by a creascent. The legend reads as fral 
no Oofamiputasa. 



THE PRE-UJJAIN CENTRE OF ASTRONOMIOAL 
LEARNING AND THE FIRST CAPITAL 
OF THE MOURYAS 


B. R. Kulkarni, 'B.A., 

Rajwade Samshodhan Mandal, Dhalia. W. K, 


For the Hindu Astronomer, the City of TJjjain has been 
playing the'part of Grinwich for well over a millenium and half. 

However, the prominance of Ujjain can be traced only after 
the introduction of the Rashis into the Hindu Astronomy. The 
works on astronomy of the pre-rashi period and astronomical 
references from other works of the same period point out another 
city and not TJjjain as the place of their origin, 

To sum up, the astronomical works of the Fre-Rashi period 
and the Arthashashtra suggest that they were produced at a 
place in or in the vicinity of Kashmir. The place was not only a 
centre of astronomical learning for well over a period of five 
hundred years but it was at the'- same time the first capital of 
Mauryas where Chandra Gupta and Kautilya flourished. Perhaps 
it might have been the capital of Nandas also. 

The Late Mr. S. B. Dixit in his masterly History of the 
Hindu astronomy (in Marathi) has worked out (Page 90) the 
latitude 34'’/46' or 34‘^/55' North where the phenomenon mentioned 
in this paper can be witnessed. Most probably Taxila can be the 
capital if no better evidence is discovered in favour of some other 
place in Kashmir. 


KALIDASA AND THE MALIYA COPPERPLATE 
INSCRIPTION OP DHARASENA 11. ^ ' 

V. I.AK8HMIBAEATA»A,‘J1A., 

’ .1 , 

Lecturer, Sir C. Ramalinga Reddy Mpnioipd OoiTege, Ellore. 

In this paper we shall point out the resemblance between 
a passage taken from BLalidasa’s Raghuvarasa and another taken 
from the Maliya copperplate inscription of Dharasena II. It seen^ 
scholars have not observed this resemblance hitherto. But it is 
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unquestionable and ,as the composer of the inscription imitated 
Aalidasa, the latter must have lived before 575-576 A. D. which 
is the date of the inscription. 

The Maliya copperplate _ inscription belongs to 575-76 A. D. 
As we have shown above, its composer borrowed from Kalidasa 
some of his ideas. So undoubtedly Kalidasa must have flourished 
before 575 A, D. He must have lived long before that date, say 
a century, before it, for only in the course of long time his works 
could have been read and imitated in distant places in those days 
of ^ birch-bark and palm-leaf manuscripts when there were no 
quick and easy means of bringing the writings of poets, etc. to the 
notice of all people. 

lowest limit for the date of Kalidasa 'supplied by the 
Malmya copperplate inscription, next only perhaps to that furnished 
by the Nagarjuni hill— cave inscription of the Maukhari Ananta- 
varman,"- is valuable for we cannot be sure, for the following 
^ascms, about the limit supplied by the Mandasor inscription of 
Kumaragupta and Bandhuvarman composed by Vatsabhatti. The 
so-called resemblance between v. 31 of the Mandasor inscription 
11 3 of the Btusamhaara accepted by Drs. Buhler and 

does not help - us much in determining the date of 
i^lida^, for the authorship of the litusamhar a itself is controver- 
^^7 Bven if on accepts that the Btusamhara is written by 
Kalidasa himself, we are in no better position. The resemblance 
between the verses in the Btusamhara and the one in the Mandasor 
inscription is not so indisputable and substantial as to help us 

' in the Meghaduta 

and vv. 10 ana 11 of the Mandasor inscription, here also we cannot 

v-rfJ u ^ **^® of fhe influence of 

aiidasa on the composer of the Maliya copperplate inscription. 


HISTORICAL DATA IK BARDIN'S DASAKUMARAOHARITA 

BY 

MahamaHOPaphyaya V. V. Mirashi, M.A., Nagpur. 

„ Nearly forty years ago Mark Collins drew attention to the 
eighth UchchhVasa of the Dasafatmaracharita 
which pointed to the existence of a large southern power ruling 

1. Fleet, Gupta inscriptions— pp. 227-28. 

PP J. R, A. 1904, 
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over Vidarbha, with no fewer than six feudatory kingdoms owing 
allegiance to it^. Collins saw in this a reflex of the actual 
conditions existing in the days of Dandin himself and therefore 
investigated the matter for fixing the date of that Sanskrit 
author. Since then there has been considerable progress in our 
knowledge of the ancient history of India in general and of the 
Deccan in particular, which makes it necessary that the problem 
should be rediscussed in the light of recent researches. 

As is well known, the DasakumaracharitOj describes the 
adventures of ten Eumaras who were followers of Rajavahdna, 
the son of the dethroned king Rajahamsa of Magadha. One of 
them was Visruta whose adventures are narrated in the eighth 
and last Uchchhvasa of the original work of Dandin. The story 
of that chapter may be summarised as follows : — 

Tn the country of Vidarbha there ruled a king named 
Punyavarman who belonged to the ancient Bhoja race. He was 
a very just and righteous king who protected his subjects, chastised 
his foes and gave liberal patronage to learned men. He was 
pcceeded by his young son Anantavarman. This prince though 
intelligent and accomplished in all arts neglected the science of 
politics. Vasurakshita, the old minister who had been highly 
respected by his father, counselled him again and again to apply 
himself to the study of dandaniti, but Anantavarman, coming 
under the influence of his courtier Vihgrabhadra, treated the advice 
with contempt and gave himself upto the enjoyment of pleasures 
and indulged in all kinds of vices, neglecting the affairs of' State. 
His subjects imitated him and led a ^icious and dissolute life. 
As a consequence, disorder and lawlessness became rampant in 
the kingdom. Finding this a suitable opportunity. Vasanta- 
bhanu, the king of the neighbouring Asmaka country, sent his 
minister’s son to the court of Vidarbha. The latter ingratiated 
himself with the king and egged him on in his dissolute life. 
Ultimately, when the country was thoroughly disorganised Vasanta- 
bhanu instigated the king of Vanavasi to invade the kingdom of 
Vidarbha. Anantavarman then mobilised his forces and called 
his feudatories to his help. Among those w ||0 rallied upder his 
banner were, besides Vasantabhanu of Asmaka, Avanti^va' Of 
Kuhtala, Virasena of Murala, Ekpvira of Rishika, Kumgragupta 
of Kohkana and Nagapala of Nasikya*., Followed by th^e feuda- 
tories, Anantavarman marched against the king of Vahavasi and 
encamped on the bank of the Varadg.*® Vasantabhanu, however. 


1. Mark Collins — Geographical Data of . the Raghuvamsa ■ arid. 
Dasakumaracharita {1907), p. 21. 

1. The Bombay Sanskrit Series edition of the Dasabumaracharita 
(p. 148) states that the army was encamped on the Narmada which is 
evidently incorrect. As shown below, Vanavasi, the weE-known capital 
of the ^dambas, was sitiiated mi^the North Kanara District of the 
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secretly conspired with the king of Kuntala and caused disaffection 
among other feudatories also. They treacherously attacked 
Anantavarman in the rear while he was fighting with the invad- 
ing forces of the king of Vanavasi. The king of Vidarbha was 
killed in the fight, Vasantabhanu then contrived to cause disses- 
sioh among the feudatories also. They fought among themselves 
for the spoils of the war and destroyed one another. _He then 
appropriated the whole booty and giving some part of it to the 
king of Vanavasi, induced him to return to his country and himself 
annexed the whole kingdom of Vidarbha. 

In the meanwhile the old minister Vasurakshita, who was 
true to his salt, safely escorted Vasundhara, the queen of Ananta- 
varman and her two children Bhaskaravarman and Mafijuvadini 
to the court of Mitravarman, the half-brother of Anantavarman 
who was ruling at Mahishmati. The latter, finding that his 
advances were rejected by the queen suspected that she wanted 
her son to inherit the kingdom of Mahishmati. He therefore 
desired to kill the young prince. The latter, however, escaped 
with the help of a trusted old servant and while roaming through 
a Vindhya forest chanced to meet Visruta who turned out to be 
his relative. Visruta then vowed that he would exterminate the 
king of Asmaka and place Bhaskaravarman on his ancestral 
throne. He then disguised himself and Bhaskaravarman as 
Kipalikas and repaired to Mahishmati. There he killed Prachanda- 
varman, the brother of Ohandavarman, the king of Malava, who 
had come there to marry Mafijuvadini. Visruta also contrived to 
cause Mitravarman’s death by means of a poisonous garland. 
He then married Mafijuvadini and looked after the^affairs of State 
in the kingdom of Mahishmati on behalf of Bhaskaravarman. 

Dandin’s narrative ends here abruptly. So we do not know 
whether Visruta succeeded in fulfilling his vow by destroying 
Vasantabhanu and reinstating Bhaskarvarman on the throne 
of Vidarbha.3 

The narrative sketehed above points to the existence of a large 
southern Empire. The Emperor belonged to the ancient lineage 
of Bhoja. He rul«d directly over Vidarbha which comprised 




Bombay Presidency. The ruler of Vanavasi could not have penetrated 
to the Narmada, without overrunning the entire Vidarbha which he 
had not evidently done. I therefore accept the reading Vatada-rodhasi 
tin place of Narmada-rodhasi) given by an old Ms., which is evidently 
a mistake for Varada-rodhasi ‘on the bank of the Wardha’. fSee 
Agashes ed, p. 138, n.) Since this was written my friend Mr. P. K. Gode 
informs me that the heading Varada rodhasi is actually given by an old 
Ms. of the work, dated V. S. 1816, now deposited in the Bhandarkar 
Institute. 

3. The Uttarapithiha which completes the story states that 
Visruta succeeded in fulfilling his vow, but this work is very late. 


'I- 
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modern Berar, the Marathi-speaking districts of the Central Pro- 
vinces and the portion of the Nizam’s State north of the Godavari. 
The kingdom of Anapa whose capital was Mahishmati, was 
incorporated with that of Vidarbha and was ruled by the Emperor’s 
half-brother. Vidarbha bad a number of feudatory kingdoms, 
m., Murala, Euntala, Asmaka, Rishika, Nasikya and Konkana. Of 
these Kuntala comprised the upper valley of theKrishnaand included 
the modern Southern Maratha country and the Kanarese districts 
of the Bombay and Madras Presidencies. Its northern limit was 
probably the Godavari.* This seems to have been a powerful 
kingdom, for Vasantabhanu wanted to enlist its ruler’s support to 
his plot before he approached other feudatories. Asmaka which 
figures very prominently in the story comprised, according to the 
Suttanipata, the country along the bank of the Godavari. Rishika 
which is mentioned together with Vidarbha, Asmaka and Anupa 
in the Epics and inscriptions,* could have been none other than 
the modern district of Khandesh as shown by me elsewhere. 
Asmaka and Rishika were thus contiguous countries ajid were 
separated from each other by the Ajanta or Satmala range. 
Murala was perhaps the country watered by the Murala which 
^gnxes in the Uttararamacharita as a tributary of the Godavari. 
Nasikya was of course the country round Nasik in the Bombay 
Presidency. Kohkana is the well-known name of the strip of 


A. B. O. R L, Vol. XXV. p. 40. 

Vol XXV, pp. 167 ff . , u m .. 

This identification was first proposed by Dr. FlMt and 
by Dr. Kielborn. Dr. Buhler, however dissented from tt 
Vakatakas in the 5th century A. D. 





Vakatakas flourished in the Gupta age — a conclusion which has 
since been mcontrovertibly proved by the discovery of the Poona 
plates of Prabhavatigupta; for they show that Devagupta was 
another name ^ of Chandragupta 11. In some othe? respelts 
however, Oollins conclusions were erroneous, based as thev were 
on insufficient date.'^ We shall therefore review the history of the 
age to see what particular period of the Vskataka rule is reflected 
in Juanndin s narrative. 

We must 'remember at the outset that we must not exnect 
to find the names of historical personages in this narrative. Like 
his predecessor Kalidasa and his successors Rijatokhara and 
/ Padmagupta,® Dandm has plainly changed the names of the 
characteis who figure in the story. But in other respects his 
be expected to contain a reflex on the historical 

Let usffirst take a brief survey of Vakataka history. Towards 
the close of the third century A. D. the Vakatakas had a fairly 

Pravarasena I who was the 
real founder of Vakataka power, is said to have perform^ four 

Asvamedhas besides several other Srauta sacrifices. Hb had 

four sons among whom, according to the Puranas 9 his evt^nStA 
empire wae dmded after his death. The 3dest tan* h“Id 
northern Vidarbha and_ ruled first from Nandivardhana near 
^ Ramtek (ancient Ramagiri) in the Nagpur District and afterwards 
r: Pj^avarapura which has not vet been identifiAii ‘^nerwaras 

may be Paunar in the Wardha WsSt The seoond^t ™}ed 

; SoiaXS 

AKoia District. The Other two branches may have ruled in ihl 
souMi of the Godavari, but their records hat not jt taen dit 

I They seem to have been crushed out of eidstence hv a 

Rashtrakuta family which roqe in ^ 

i last Quarter of the 4th centurTA D.re Maharashtra in the 

power t a^L 1 

f#* ’ were connected with the Western K-shatrai^o ‘ that they 

history towards the close of the 4th LnSv A 1?° disappear from 
Prithivishena whose feudatorv VvaaKrarlA*^^’ He also identified 

, Nachna, with the first VakatlkY'prt^e toar^Sme in Tto 
^P^respects his conclusions have been proved to L erronSSl 

refl«:ts that *matri° onia/*aIliance^bet^*^^^**?.'* Malavikagnimitra 

takas. See my MarS book th^aka. 

voi. XI pp. 361 

in °f the Kali Aae o to 

R. Vol, XX^l>p^36S, Rashtrakutas of Manapura’ in A. B. O. 







The eldest branch produced several kings the best known of 
whom is Pravarasena II, the daughter’s son of Ohandragupta 11- 
Vikramaditya and the reputed author of the Prakrit kavya 
Setuhandha. During the reign of Prithivishena II this branch 
seems to have extended its sway to the north of the Narmada as 
some stone inscriptions of this king’s feudatory Vyaghradeva who 
is plainly identical with the Uchchhakalpa king Vysghra have 
been found in the Jaso and Ajayagadh States in Central India. 
This branch seems to have come to an end soon after Prithivishena 
II who is the last king of this branch known from inscriptions. 

The Vatsagulma branch also produced some great kings 
whose names are known from an inscription in Cave XVI at 
Ajanta. The last of them known so far was Harishena (Cirea 
475—500 A. D.). He was a very powerful and ambitious ruler. 
He appears to have annepd Northern Vidarbha after the death 
of Prithivishena II and either raided or exacted tribute from the 
rulers of Kuntala, Avanti, Kalihga, Kosals, Trikuta, Lata and 
Andhra. It was during his reign that three of the most beautiful 
caves at Ajanta, m., caves XVI, XVil and XIX, as well as the 
Ghatotkacha cave at Gulwgda were excavated and decorated. 

The description pf Harishena’s conquests in the Ajanta ins- 
cription shows that his empire extended beyond the Narmada in 
the North and the Krishna in the South and from the Arabian 
sea in the West to the Bay of Bengal in the East. The Vakntaka 
power crumbled soon after Harishena, for no successor of his is 
known from inscriptions. The circumstances which caused the 
sudden downfall of such a powerful' empire have not been recorded 
in history. The eighth chapter of the Dasakumaracharita, it 
properly interpreted, may throw welcome light on this question.^* 

The Dasakumaracharita names Punyavarman and his son 
Anantavarman as kings of- Vidarbha and Mitravarman as the 
ruler of Mahishmati. All these belonged to the ancient Bhoja 
race. The ancient history of V idarbha, known so far, discloses 
no such dynasty of Varman kings. The Vikatakas, who alone 
could have been meant here, and their names ending in aena. 


11. Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions^ p 235j,. Ep, Ind,, Vol. XViL 

„ pp. 12 ff. .. ’ ' 

12. The names of these countries occur in a mutilated verse in 
U. 14-15 in the inscription in cave VI at Ajanta in connection with the ^ 
descriptiott of Harishena . 

13. Mark Collion thought that the political condition described 

in the Dasakumaracharita existed before the time of Harishena ; for 
Dandin describes Kuntala as a feudatory kingdom, while in the Ajanta 
inscription it is said to have been conquered by Harishena, which shows 
that it was independent. See his Geographical Data etc., p. 4^. The 
argument does not appear convincing. ♦ ‘ 1 
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The names of the characters in the Basakumaracharita are there- 
fore purposely changed. Again, the Vakatakas nowhere in 
records connect themselves with the ancient 13ho]a race. 
Chammak platesi^ of the Vakataka king Pravarasena II no doubt 
mention Bhojcikatarajyd as a. territorial diyision of yidarbliaj 
from which Collins has inferred that Vakatakas called themselves 
Bhojas and ruled from Bhojakata, but the inference does not a^ppear 
to be justifiable. It is not however unlikely that the Vakatakas 
who ruled over Vidarbha, the land of the Bhojas may have been 
popularly supposed to be of the Bhoja race. The commentator 
of the Setubandha has recorded the tradition that Pravara^na, 
the author of that Kavya was, according to some, called Bho- 
jadeva.i* 

The Basakumaracharita mentions several feudatories of 
Anantavarman and therefore of his father Punyvarman whom 
we have identified with Harishena. Let us see if any of them are 
known from other sources to have acknowledged the supremacy 
of the king of Vidarbha. 

1. Vasantabhanu ofAsmaka — Asmaka, as already stated, 
was the name of the country between the Satmgla range and the 
Godavari river. In the recently discovered Pandarahgapalli^plates 
it is mentioned together with Vidarbha as conquered by Mananka 
of the Rashtrakuta dynasty and may have been in subordinate 
alliance with the former. No records of the ruling family have 
yet been discovered, but that Asmaka was ruled as_ a separate 
country in the 6th century A. D. is shown by an inscription of that 
age in Cave XXVI at Ajanta v/hich names two ministers of the 
rulers of Asmaka. 

2. Avantideva of Kuntala — I have shown elsewhere that 
contemporary with the Vakatakas there was a dynasty of the 
Rashtrakutas ruling over the country of Kuntala which comprised 
the upper valley of the Krishna. Their capital was Msnapura, 
modern Man on the Man river in the Satara District, which was 
founded by Manainka, the progenitor of the family. The country 
of Kuntala was conterminous with Vidarbha and therefore its 
rulers often came into conflict with the Vakatakas of Vatsagulma.i® 
The inscription in Cave XVI at Ajanta records two victories of the 
Vakatakas over the kings of Kuntala, the first during the reign 
of Sarvasena and the second during that of Harishena.^ The 
king of Kuntala must have been smarting under the defeat 
inflicted by Harishena and therefore must have welcomed the 

14. Fleet, Guvta Inscriptions, pp, 235 ff. 

15. Cf .^Pravaraseno Bhojadeva iti kechit in the com. on v. 9. 

16. See may article the Rashtrakutas of Manapura, A, B. O. R. /„ 
Vol. XXV, pp. 36 ff. 

17. Mirashi, Vdkataka Inscription in Cave XVI at Ajanta {Hydera- 
bad Archaeological Series, No, 14), pp. 4 ff. 
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opportunity to throw off the Vakataka yoke during the reign of 
Harishena’s week successor. , 



3. Ekavira of Rishika — Rishika, as stated above, was the 
ancient name of the modern Khandesh District. As I have shown 
elsewhere^® from sonie copper-plate grants discovered in Khandesh, 
tWe was a feudatory family ruling over this country in the fourth 
and fifth centuries A. D. Its capital was Valkha which I have 
identified with Vaghh near Chalisgaon. A large, but sadly muid- 
lated, inscription in cave XVII at Ajanta mentions a long line of 
twelve princes which, from their names, appears to have been 
connected with the f amily ruling at Vaghli. The last of these 
princes, being very much grieved by the death of his younger 
brother, caused the caves XVII and XIX to be excavated at Ajanta 
‘while Harishena, the moon among princes, was ruling the earth.’ 
The mention of the Vakataka ruler clearly indicates that this ruler 
of Rishika was his feudatory. 

4. Nagapala of Nasikya— This prince probably belonged to the 
royal family of the Traikutakas who are known from their inscrip- 
tions and coins to have held Northern Maharashtra and Southern 
Gujarat in the fifth century A. D. The Traikutakas at first owned 
the supremacy of the A bhir as whose era they use in their inscrip- 
tions, but later on they became independent, for one of them» 
Dahrasena, {pirca A. D. 450-75) performed an Asvamedha , sacrifice. 
Harishena claims to have defeated the ruler, of Triku^a ..who was 
probably Vyaghrasena, for a copperrplate grant of the . latter is 
dated K. 211 (A. D. 490). Trikuta, from which the royal fapijy 
took its name, was the range of hills which bordered the Ifasik 
District on the west. The recently discovered Anjaneri . plaj^s 
of Bhoga|akti mention Purva- Tarikutttrvishaya or Eastern Trikuta- 
District^ ® which shows plainly that there was a district named 
after the mountain which divided it into two parts. ^ 

5. Kuragragugta of Kohkana— The early history of Eofikana 

is still uncertain for want of contemporary inscrip'tiQnl. The 
country was occupied by the Sakae and thOiSitavafiftn^ in the 
early centuries of the Ohristain era, but whP succ^ded' thmi> is 
not yet definitely known. In K. 245 (A, D. 4^4) Khnkaaa was 
under the rule of the Traikutakas, for copper-plal^ of twt y^ar 
which was discovered in the Stupa at Kanheri mentions ‘the 
increasingly victorious rule of the Traikutakas. Perhaps the rm^ 
of Kofikana, whoever he was, at first owned allegiance to the 
Traikutakas, but submitted to the Vakatakas when they va^uised 
the Traikutakas. •; 

6. Virasena of Muraia-rAs shown above, the cbjintry of 
Murala may have been situated not far from the bank erf the 
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Godivarf, but we have no knowledge of any dynasty ruling 
there. 

We have thus seen that all these feudatories were ruling 
either to the west or to the south of Vidarbha. Harishena claims 
to have conquered the easteren kingdoms of Kalinga, Eosala 
and Andhara also, but none of these are mentioned in the story, 
probably because they did not join Vasantabhanu’s conspiracy. 
Two of these were probably relatives of the Vakataka king. The 
Dasakumaracharita states that Anantavarman’s mother was the 
daughter of the king of Eosala, i. e., Dakshina Eosala or Chhat- 
tisgarh. That the ruler of Eosala had submitted to the Vakatakas 
is known also from the incomplete Balaghat plates of Prithivishena 
II. The contemporary ruler prebably belonged to the so-called 
dynasty of S'arabhapura.a® The Andhra king who may have 
belonged to the Vishnukundin family, was also matrimonially 
connected with the Vakatakas, for Madhavavarman I who laid 
the foundation of Vishnukundin power in the Andhra country, 
married a Vakataka princess who was probably a descendant of 
Harishena himself. 

The Dasakumaracharita mentions, besides these feudatory 
states, the kingdoms of Mahislimati and Malava in the North 
and thatj)f Vanavasi in the South. The country of Anupa of 
which Midiishmati was the capital, comprised the territory 
corresponding to the Nemad districts of the Central Provinces, 
and the Indore State. Of this country too we have little informa- 
tion, but from two copper-plate grants discovered in the Barwini 
and Gwalior States*^ we learn that a king named Subandhu 
was ruling at Mabishmati in the fifth century A. D,, for one of 
the grants is dated in the (Ealachuri) year 167 (A. D. 416-17). 
He does not appear to have belonged to the Vakataka family. 
Afterwards the country may have been annexed to the Vakataka 
dominion placed under a member of the royal family* 

Chandavarman of Malava. — This country was then ruled 
^ ruler who may have been . Yasodharman of 

lamous Vanquisher of the Huna king Mihirakula. 
The Mandasore stone pillar inscription of this king states that 
his empire extended over a very wide country stretching from 


11 ^ have shown elsewhere that the so-'Called kings of Sata- 

bhapura flourished in circa 500-530 H. D. See Ep. Ind. VoL XXV. 

, PP‘ An. Rep: a: S. of 

the Gwaltor State for 1928 29, p. 15. The editor of the Barwani plates 
refers this date to the Gupta eta, but the general resemblance of this 
X Valkha (A. B. O. R. L, Vol. XXV, 

pp. 159 f.; leaves no doujjt that like the latter it also is dated in the 
so-called l^lachuri Chedi era of A. D. 249' 50. See my article on the 
age of the Bagh Caves. Ind. Hist. Quart, Voh XXI, pp. 79 f. 
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the Himalayas and the Brahmaputra in the North to the Arabian 
Sea and the Mahendra mountain in the South. 

Bhinuvarman of Vanavisi — ^Vanavgsi, also called Vaijayanti 
(modern Banavasi in the North Kanara District), was the capital 
of the Kadambas, The Kadamba chronology is still uncertain, 
but that there was a powerful kingdom of the Kadambas in the 
fifth and sixth centuries A. D. is undeniable. The last king of 
the main line was Harivarman whose Sangoli plates seem to 
have been issued either in A. D. 526 or A. D, 545. His father 
was Ravivarman who may have been identical with Bhanuvar- 
man^a mentioned in the Dasakumaracharita. 

The description in the Dasakumaracharita is thus corrobo- 
rated in all important details by what we know about the history 
of the Deccan in the beginning of the sixth century A. D. It 
clearly suggests that the central power in the Vakatak a Empire 
became weak and feudatories began to show, signs of revolt 
during the reign of Harishena's weak successor who led a dis- 
solute life. There were chaos and confusion everywhere in the 
Vakataka kingdom which ultimately led to an invasion by the 
Kadambas Vanavasi at the instigation of the ruler of Asmaka. 
Owing to the treacherous defection of some other feudatories, 
the Vakataka king suffered a disastrous defeat and was killed 
in the fight. The Asmaka king then annexed Vidarbha to his 
kingdom. As Dandin’s narrative ends abruptly, we do not know 
whether Bhaskaravarman whom we have identified with Harir 
shena’s grandson, regained the ancestral throne with external 
help. But even if he did, he could not have kept it long. And 
this is what actually happened ; for within about fifty years of 
Harishena’s death, Vidarbha was occupied by the Kalachuris who 
had, in the meanwhile, established themselves at Mahishmati. 
Silver coins ef Krishnaraja {circa A. D. 550 — 575), the 'founder of 
Kalachuri power, have been discovered in the Amraoti District 
of Berar and the Betul District of the Central Provinces. Prom 
some other indications*® also we can infer that Vidarbha wets 
occupied by the Kalachuris during the time of Krishnaraja. 

The foregoing discussion must made it plain that Dandin’s 
narrative faithfully reflects the actual political situation in the 


22. There was actually a prince named l^aauvatman of the 
Kadamba family at this time, but he was not the ruling . king as 
requited. He was the brother of the then ruling king Rayivarnum.^ 
See his Halsi grant dated, in the 11th yew of Rayiy^maiii’ai;reigit. 

Znd. Ant., Vol. VI, p* 28. /anr^nr YVV 

23* As I liav6 showu elsewhete (A* O. R* L*» 
pp. 48) the records of the Rashtrakutas who later on establish^ 
themselves at Achalapura (modern EUichpury) in copy cwtain 

expressions from the description of Krishnaraja in the gr^ts or tne 
Kalachuris which plainly shows that J^^ishnaraja had occupied 
Vidarbha, 
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Deccan in the beginning of the sixth century A. D. 
knowledge of the different kingdoms flourishing 
indicates that Dandin roust have lived at 
the events described by him happened or were et 
membered. 

The date of Dandin has long been 
troversy. Some have placed him in 
others in the 9th and some others in 
As shown above, the political condition^ 
Dohchhvssa of the J^asakumaracharita 
only in the sixth century A. D 


a matter of keen con- 
the sixth century A. D., 
the 11th century A. DM 
8 described in the eithth 
J, obtained in Vidarbha 
V — -• In later centuries the centre 
inipCTial power in the Deccan shifted successivelv to Mahisb 
mati Badami Manyakheta and Kalyini, but it was never in 
Yidaroha. Some of the geograpliical names also went out of use 
m later times. One such instance is that of Rishika. This countrv 
iB.Tiaraed m the Mahabkarata, Bumayana, Brihatsamhita as well 
as in the Nasik cave ascription of Pulumivi. but it is unknown 

these indications point to 
Dandin must have flourished- not long aftS 

‘Ijfnnvered Sanskrit works Avantisundarikatha 
Avanttsundartkathasara cont lined some interesting inform 

' and personal history of Dandin but 

botff these works are unfortnhately fragmentary. The latter 
wor^ however, st^es that Dandin was the great-grandson of 

was patronised by the Gafiga 
^’^ter Simhavishnu. Dsmod^a 
must therefore have lived in the last quarter of the^ixth SntS? 

P^ndin can consequently be referred 
to the thiiTsd C[ti3»rt6r of tho sovonth cpritnrv A ti- u u 

bcal mth Dandin *ho wrote the DasakumaracMa hot u ^ 

conceded even by those who doubt this identity +ho+ u- “ ® 

phioal details about Dandin Tven £ the n 

may be correct.- ' DandS thul mav have 

hundred and twenty. five ?ears afTe7the f»n^Ti?®‘lr'^®^^^^ ^ 

It is not therefore unlikely that hp harl ^ Vakatakas, 

nbout the last petM^fv^taala 'rntet information _ 


24» See Agashe’s itittoduction 
KwnarMhmta (Bom. San»k. Series -. 
25. See Ind, Hist. Quart., Vol. 1 


in his edition of the Dasa- 




arikamedu excavation 


yilnour travers la plaine and iorme, comme je Tai dit ayant qua 
d’arriver la mar, un ilot, connu sous le nom d’ile aux cocotiers, 

Un peu au dessus de I’endroit ou la riviere se partage^ pour 
former cette ile on trouve sur la rive droite I’aldee ou village 
d’Ariancoupani, dans une position d’autant plus charmante qua 
les bords de la riviere, en cette endroit, formant une pente douce ; 
en avancant le long de la meme rive, le terrain monte, en sorta 
que la bord de la riviere est tres-escarpe and I’escarpement n a 
guere moins de 20 pieds de hauteur ; sur le haut de 1 escarpement, 
dans la plaine, on a decouvert en creusant dans ces demiars 
tamps, das fondaments qui paroissent avoir appartenu a quelque 
villa ou village considerable ; lea murs qu’on a trouves avoiant 
10 pieds da profondeur ; j an ai vu tirer des briques da plus da d^un 
pied de longueur sur 7 a 8 pouces de largaur, and epaiss^ a 
proportion ; on les enlevoient aisement toutes entieres, parcequ’elles 
n’atoiant liees qu’avec une espece da terra argileuse qu’on rencontre 
partout aux environs de Pondichery, and dont on se sert avec la 
brique pour batir ; cette terra se nomme dans la pays, caliment, 
Soit que las Indians, a cette cote aient perdu Tusage de faire des 
briques de cette grandeur, soit que Fusage de faire des briques 
de cette grandeur, soit qua rusaga des Europeans de les laire 
petites ait prevalu, il est certain qua las Indians comma las 
Francois pa se servant actuellerdent que des briques tres petites. 
Cette vilie avoit des puits qu’elle s’etoit formes dans la plaine du 
cote de la riviere, ils avoient au moins 20 pieds de profondeurs 
pour aller au niveau de Teaii ; on en trouve encore des vestiges 
DrUX pieds des Fesoarpement, le long du bord de la riyiere ; oe§ 
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puits a en juger par les re&tes que j’ai vus, avoient 4 pieds environ 
de largeur ; ils n’etoient point revetus en maconnerie, mais les 
Indiens, pour revetement, se servoient d’une espece de terrine, 
en forme de futaille defoncee par les deux bouts, ces especes de 
larges pots, dont la terre m’ a parru pareille a celle de nos pots 
de gres etoient faits expres pour entrer les uns dans les autres 
and par ce moyen servoient a soutenir les terres des cptes. II ne 
rests dans le pays qu’une tradition tres-confuse de cet establisse- 
ment, qui Dependant pa roit avoir ete considerable. G’etoit, a 
ce que m’ont dit les Tamouls, un fort d’un Raja ou Seigneur 
Gentil, qu’ils nomment Vira-Raguen ; and la ville, ils la nomment 
Virapatnam. II y a bien apparence que la riviere, dans quelque 
grand debordement a commence la ruine de cette ville; ce qui 
me fait penser ainsi est la tradition du pays, laquelle porte 
qu’il y a eu un temps ou Tile aux cocotiers n’existoit pas, que 
la riviere n’avoit alors qu’un seul bras, celui de la gauche ; qu’elle 
avoit ete obligee de prendre ce detour a cause du terrein du cote 
Ariancoupam, qui s’elevant trop au dessus de son niveau, lui 
barroit le chemin ; mais qu’il vint un grand debordement, cause 
par des pluies considerables qu’ alors la riviere rompit sa digue, 
and s’ouvrit un autre lit. Oe nouveau bras eat actuellement le 
principal bras de cette riviere qui forme, avec I’ancien bras. Tile 
aux cocotiers. Cette ile cessera enfin d’etre and se trouvera 
encore une fois reunie au continent ; mais du cote de Pondichery ; 
I’ancien bras de la riviere se comble peu-a-peu, and devient de 
jour en jour moins profond ; il feroit tres facile d’aider a la Nature 
a achever cet ouvrage. Tout pres des ruines de Virapatnam, 
entre ce fort and I’aldee d’ Ariancoupam, on trouve, dans des 
sables, la statue d’une ancienne divinite indienne, que Ton nomma, 
dans le pays, Baouth. (Voyez ci devant Page i46). 

The archaeological site was discovered by Professor G. 
Jouveau Dubreuil & Rev. Brother L. Faucheux (See the Book 
“Dupleix” by Professor G. Jouveau Dubreuil, Page 29). And it 
was confirmed by Mr. Goloubew, Member of the “Ecole Francaise 
d’Extreme Orient”, and the site was studied in May, 1939 (See 
Oahiers de I’Eoole Francaise d’Extreme Orient, No. 191 2 trimestre 
1939, Page 11). 

, Arikamedu was an ancient Roman Town with 

houses and Factory. The Town was surrounded by strong forti- 
fications of walls. In that factory, the people were employed in 
manufacturing glass-wares, gem-work, quartz, carnelian, agate, 
jasper, jasper green false amethyst calcedoine, garnet, etc, 

- The potters were making the remarkable^pecimens of pottery 
which were of a special type and shapes, thick, ordinary,, fine, of 

ornamental designs and grey. The grey pottery dishes' were in 
an unique form (engire-turned pottery). Upto now, these 
types of pottery have been found nowhere else in India. The glass 
makers were doing the beads, mosaic beads, (See Blue Print), 
hoqr-glasses, amber glass works aqd lac work, ' . ^ 



The carpenter also was doing all sorts of novelties (toys) of 
wood, ivory, horns, steatite or soap-stone. The site is somewhat 
elevated, above the adjoining territory, as follows : — metres 7,460, 
7,100, 6,297, 5,609, 4,500 and 3,608 above sea-level. 

During the excavation. Mr. R. Surleau, Chief Engineer of 
P. W. D. and Rev. Brother Faucheux were occupied after the 
departure of Professor G. Jouveau Dubreil. 

In 1944, Dr. Aiyappan, Superintendent of the Madras Govern- 
ment Museum, accompanied by the Director General of Archaeo- 
logy in India, Dr. Mortimer Wheeler, visited the museum, which 
is attached to the Goveroment Public Library, Pondicherry. They 
inspected the site of Arikamedu. 

In the year 1945i Mr. Julia, Chief Engineer of Pondicherry, 
continued the excavation which was done by his predecessor, 
Mr. R. Surleau. 

In March, 1945, the Director General of Archaeology, with 
the Staff of the Excavation Branch and Students, commenced 
the scientific excavation in Arikamedu. It was continued for 
nearly three months. Photographs were taken during the excava- 
tion. (See Photos No. 2 and No. 3 respectively). 

Excavation. 

Excavation was in 7 parts in 2 Sections ^See Blue Print). 

Note ; — The figures shown below are in terms of metres and 
centimetres. 

—Indicates below Sea-level. x Indicates above Sea level. 

Section i. 

(1) 10x4-0 Sea-level. 

(2) 10x10—1*40 below Sea-level 

(3) 10x10-1*40 

(4) 4x4-0*60 

(5) 10x3-l-l*0 Above Sea-level. 

(6) 10 X 4 X 0 Sea-level. 

SECTION 2. 

(7) 8 X 6-1*50 Above Sea -level II A and II B : , * 

f (See Photo No. 4 and Blue Print). 

In the excavation nothing of great interest was found in 
layers. But we found interesting articles in several pits. 

Walls, buildings, peculiar drainage systems and ring wells 
were found, the measurements of bricks employed in their cons- 
truction being : _ _ „ „ „ „ , „ „ 0.^ .0.^ 


(Square II B) 
(Square III A) 
(Square III B) 
(Square VI A) 
(Square II O) 
[Square II 0] 
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from the surface soil of the site down to 50 cm. above Sea- 
level there were many layers and pits of hard clay. 

From nearly 50 cm. above Sea-level to Sea-level, there was 
loose sand with spring water. Here several pieces of Arezzo- ware 
are found. The spring was cleared with the aid of oil engine. 
(See Photo 5). We found wooden objects, inscribed pottery and 
many other important things below the Sea-level. Prom 20 cm. 
below Searlevel to 80 cm. below Sea-level, we came across hard 
clay with sand. Prom 80 cm. below Sea-level to 1 40 below Sea- 
level slightly looser hard clay. 

At this stage, the French Government suspended further 
work. 

The Excavation Branch of the Archaeological Department 
of the Government of India began their excavation work in 
different spots. In one place, they dug m. below Sea-level. 

Below this level there were no findings. 

Finds. « 

Amphora^^Big^nd Small— Fragments of mouth and neck, 
handles (double and single), belly, bottom— Fragments with 
deposite. 

of mouth and neck, handles (double 


and 


AmphorcuiJ^ Fragments 
single), bell^ottom. 


Arezzo PFare— Bottom of an Arretine dish with foot— Foot , 
of an Arretine vessel with “K” mark above and a part of potter’s 
stamp below — Fragment of an Arretine rim — Fragment of an 
Arretine vessel with the design of leaf — Some Arretine vessel 
with stamp in Roman language (found by the Excavation Depart- 
ment of Government of India) —Some fragments of Arretine bowl. 

Roman Fine Fottery— Fragment of neck, nearly complete 
water-cooler— Fragments of jugs — Fragment of belly — Fragment 
with handle— Fragments of bottom (vase). 

Imitation of Roman Pottery — Some complete vases, and others 
nearly complete (See Blue Print)— Fragments of vase— Fragments 
of dish, plate with decoration— leaf of banian — Plate with designs 
of spiral and leaf of banian— (See Blue Print)— Plenty of dish 
fragments and vase fragments jwere found. Some fragments 
of bowl with designs of birds in relief ; and other with designs of 
animals in relief. 

Enamel Pottery— Fragments of bottom— fragment of dish. 

Local Qrey Pottery— Plates, Dishes, Jugs, Bowls, Lids. 

Perforated Pottery — Bowls with white painting complete, 
fragment of perforated pottery. 

Ordinary Potiery — Plates with white painting complete- 
fragment of plates. Complete bowl with white painting jugs 
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nearly complete with white painting— Some fragments pj 
white outside and black inside. Dishes, vases, lids, water 
big jars, crucible fragment of earth, curved tiles, flat tiles ord 
pottery with handles (many shapes of handle)— Ordinary 
with handle. 

Terra-Cotta Human Female with hair dress, peculiar 
thick nose— early period — (See photo No. 6.) (Now at M 
Government Museum, Madras.)— Mother and Child, Nartaki 

Head- Ganesh— Some heads (See photo No. 7.) — Busts Patr 

da las — some legs. 

Miscellaneous Terra-Cbita- Elephant— Tortoise— Swan. 

Seals — Seal with many Brahmi letters — Seal inside b 
circular border (See photo No. 8.)— Top centre Sri Vatsa 
legged pedestal — On proper right Banner symbol — On prope 
Swastika — Between two parallel borders running across i 
Brahmi legend in Script of 3rd. Century A. D. DHA— RA- 
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(9) On the Bowl PA SA for) CHA VA (or) TA A SE 

Many others two or three letters “Inscription” on the pot-sherds 
and Swastika. Many pot-sherds with Graphito in sides, outsides 
(very peculiar drawings). 

Lamps in Terra-Cotta— Many varieties of lamps with one, 
two, three and four Wick=— -Decorated Pottery (Ornamental 
Designs). Many varieties of decorated pottery ; *there are some 
painted white, red. One of them very important decoration 
“BUDDHIST”. (See Blue Print- Square III A— 0-60 m.) Many 
Italian pottery with decoration. Horn of Rhinoceros (probably) 
with decoration Buddhist (See Photo No. 9.) 

Coins — One copper coin bearing the image of a lion in one 
side and an elephant and a symbol on the other ; very important 
discovery— See Journal of University Vol. XIV No. 1 by Professor 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastri. The late Dr. C. Meenakshi was inclined 
to assign a date not earlier than first century B. C. and not later 
than the second century A. D. (Now in the Hanoi Museum) 
Another Andhra coin — See the book “Dupleix” by Professor G. 
Jouveau Dubreuil, Page 30. 

Many coins of Chola, many coins of Pondicherry — copper 
and silver — Many Mughul coins — One coin of Ceylon — One coin 
from China and gold (small) panam generally used for gilts on 
occasions of Sraddha 3 — all found in surface. 

Bronze — One head with curled hair probably Buddha’s head. 

Intaglio — One Intaglio oval shape bezel of ring, representa- 
tive of the head of the Emperor Augustus (Now in the Hanoi 
Museum) See the same book on the same page. One Intaglio oval 
shape, bezel or ring, representative Cupid and Eagle very fine small 
and interesting (See Photo No. 10). 

Stones — Quartz, agates," jaspers, onyx, carnalians, rock crystal, 
chalcedony, false amethysts. Green Jaspers. Corundums (See the 
book “The Commerce Between the Roman Empire and India by 
E. H. Warmington; M. A., Chapter III, Page 247 For 



Bangles — Bangles were made of conches, glass and terra- 
cotta (more than five hundred complete conches were found). 

Bings — Rings made of bronze and conch. One bronze 

“Ring” with imitation Roman design. 

Wooden Objects were also found — Oae complete mallet square 
III B— i‘40 m. below Sea-level dated 15-4-1943 is corked and 
preserved in a bottle with solution. (See Blue Print). One com- 
plete stick with a ring 1‘80 length square III B — 0’80 m. below 
Sea-level. (See Blue Print); many nails, coconut-shell, palm-tree 
shells, thick ropes and enormous wooden logs. 

Glass Vessels — Cups, hour-glass, cups with silver coating. 
Plenty of mica sheets were found. 

Conclusion. 

Undoubtedly, the site of Arikamedu has been the town of 
Poduke, situated 13‘'0’— - 13°45’ mentioned in the Geography of 
Ptolemy (India VII, 1-4) by Mr. Louis Renou, Docteur es lettres. 
Page 8. The map gives us, not Poduke, “Podooa” (See same book, 
the map of Cisgangetique India as per the Venetus 516 (R) 
Plate 1). 

In the book, “The Commerce between the Roman Empire 
and India,” by E. H. Warmington, M. A., one also speaks of 
Poduce, Page 62. 

Along the coasts of the Chola Kingdom, Light- Houses were 
placed for the use of merchants, and one wonders , whether the 
idea was taken from the Greek Residents in the Kingdom, or from 
the famous Light-House at Alexandria when the Pandyan 
Embassy visited the Roman Empire in the time of Augustus of 
the three important Chola marts given by the Periplus Camara 
which we have described, ‘we can find’ : Poduce (Pondicherry 
or else Pulicat) 

Page 65— But the largest and most extensive shipping was 
that of the Coromandel Coast controlled' chiefly by the Chola 
Kingdom. Thus, Camara, Poduce and Sopatma were frequented 
by ships which coasted to Malabar marts !... i . • . 

Page 115— Other Chola marts recorded by Ptolemy are 
Nicama (Negapatarn) places by Pandyas, such as Salur (the 
Tamil mart Saliyur) ; Chaberis (Camara in the Periplus), Sabura 
or Saburas (Caddalore), Poduce (Pondicherry or else Putioat). 

The book “Dupleix” by Professor Jouveau Dubreuil, page 26 
to 32 speaks to us of Poduke and of its factorisation, and also 
the Bulletin of the French School of the Far East from Hanoi, 
Book XL 1940, Fas 2 1941— page 448 and 449 under the titles of : 
The Roman ruins of Pondicherry by Professor Q. Jouveau Dubreuil. 
One can also see the Journal of the Madras University Vol. XIV 
No. 1, an Inscribed pot-sherd from Arikamedu by Professor K. A. 
Nilafcanta Sastri. : . -i 
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The different things found in the searches of Arikamedu 
confirm entirely the supposition that it was a Roman factory or 
‘Yavanar’ factory. 

Up till now, in South India, some Roman coins of gold and 
silver have been found but no other traces have been found any- 
where else. In the site of Arikamedu (Poduke), Amphora, Roman 
jugs, .^retine pottery with seals bearing the names of their 
factories and beads have been abundantly found. They are of 
very special shapes which belong neither to the pre-historic age 
nor to the Middle Age. 

An indication of the great importance of this site was given : 
by Mr. Ch. Autran, in a letter to Professor Jouveau Dubreuil t 

dated the 22nd June, 1939, and as per the opinion of the former ' 

and that of Mr. G. Conteneau, the shapes of beads are exactly 
those found in great abundance on the Phenician Coast of the 
Mediterranean from 500 B. C. 

■ (: 

Some “intaglio” and carved horns have Roman designs. 

How really happy we are to have found back the town of 
Poduke which had a Roman factory in the territory of Pandicherry! 


SIMHAVARMAN-AN UNKNOWN PALLAYA KING. 

BY 

Dr. M. Rama Rao, M. A.. PH. D. 

I 

Among the recent additions to our knowledge of the early 
history of ^e Dekkan and South India the most remarkable is the 
discovery _ of a small stone inscription^ which brings to light a 
PallavaAing named Simhavarman, hitherto unknown. This record 
^ the first and only available stone inscription of the early 
Pallavas, who are otherwise known from copper-plate grants.- 
if inscription is considerably enhanced on account 

*^® jP^akrt language. It has been discovered 
near the village of Rentachintala in the Palnsd taluk of the Guntur 


f A ii. ^? ****■ ?his inscription has been published in the lournal 
of History and Culture II, pp. 68-69 by W P. Seshadri Sastri, 

1 10) and fft- PP* 8^*89) Hirahadagalli (Ibid I. pp. 

1-lu; and British Museum (Ibtd VIIl. pp. 143-146) plates. 
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district in close proximity to places containing inscriptions and 
antiquities of the Iksvaku period. 

The record is inscribed on a broken marble pillar and is 
partly damaged. The legible part of it mentions Simbavarman 
of the Pallava family and Bharadvaja gotra and seems to contain a 
gift for his success. An attempt is made in this paper to identify 
t.hif a Pallava Simbavarman and determine his periods 


inscriptions of the latter Satavahanas on the one side and of the 
Cutus on the other. The opening part of the inscription resembles 
that of the two charters of Pallava Sivaskandavarman.® It does 
not give us any information about the pedigree of the king. 
Paleography and language indicate that this inscription has to 
be assigned to some time in the third century A. D. 

Was this Simbavarman related to any of the early Pallava 
kings of the third century A. D. Four generations of these kings 
are known from the Mydavolu, Hirahadagalli and British Museum 
plates-ws!, an unknown maharaja, generally called Bappasvamin, 
his son Sivaskandavarman, grandson Vijayabuddhavarman and 
great-grandson Buddhyankura. Of these the first two are known 
to have reigned* and are generally assigned to the latter half of the 
third century. One alternative is to assign the Simbavarman of 
the new inscription to the end of the century to a period after that 
of these kings. But this will too late a date and paleography 
does not justify it. The second alternative is to place this Simha- 
varman earlier than the above group of Pallava kings. It is n(rt 
certain so far who the father of Sivaskandavarman was though 
he is taken to be a Bappasvamin. Bappa is not a personal name. 
The identity of this Pallava king is still a matter of speculation. 
Some have identified him with the Virakurchavarman of the 
Velurpalaym plates who is said to have married a hlaga princess 
and obtained the insignia of royalty and a kingdom.® Others have 
identified Bappa with Kumaravisnu. We do not know for certain 
who the Naga king was that gave his daughter in marriage to 
Virakurcha though there is a general agreement that it must be 
one of the Cutu kings, who ruled over Vanavasi in the thmd 
century A. D. Even if this identification is conceded Virakurcha 
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could have inherited only the Vanavasi kingdom through his wife. 
Bappa, however, ruled over the Guntur-Nellore region and over 
part of south India from Kan ci. 6 There is no trace of Outu in- 
fluence over the Guntur-Nellore region and this therefore consti- 
tutes a difficulty. The identification of Bappa with Kumara- 
visnu seems to be based upon two facts-w<2, Bappa is known to have 
ruled from Kanci and Kumaravisnu conquered Eisnci. Bappa and 
his descendants are known from Prakrt plates and Kumaravisnu 
is known from Sanskrit charters and no satisfactory connection 
has yet been established between these two groups of kings. 
The identification of Bappa with Kumaravisnu involves an undue 
straining of the contents of the Sanskrit plates. There se^ms to 
be a century’s time between these two kings. 

All these difficulties can be avoided by identifying Virakurca 
with the Simhavarman of the new inscription. Several arguments 
may be mentioned in support of this identification. The paleo- 
graphy of the inscription indicates an early date in the third 
century. The name Simhavarman like Skandavarman was very 
popular in Pailava geneology and must have been borne by a 
celebrity. The inscription of Simhavarman was discovered very 
near places containing Iksvsku records. It speaks of the king’s 
victory which in all probability was against the Iksvakus, for, the 
Pallavas could not have obtained Amdhspatha without supplan- 
ting Iksvgku rule. Thus the identification of this Simhavarman 
with the 1 ather of Sivaskandavarman, the ruler of Amdhapatha 
seems to be reasonable. 

Which of the Iksvaku kings was defeated by the Pallavas ? 
Many scholars are of the opinion that Cantamula II was the 
victim of Pailava aggression, and that he was the last of the 
Iksvakus. At.Gurzala in the Palnad taluk of the Guntur district, 
and in the vicinity of places containing records of Iksvaku kings, 
was discovered a Prakrt stone inscription mentioning a certain 
Siri-Rulu-Purisadatta and his fourth regnal year.^ The characters 
of the record resemble closely those of the known Iksvaku records. 
Purisadatta as a personal name occurs only in the Iksvaku family. 
This Purisadatta cannot be placed before Cantamula I, the asvame- 
dhin. For these reasons this Purisadatta may be taken to have 
been an Iksvaku and placed immediately after Cantamula II. 
He would then be a contemporary of Pailava Simhavarman. 
There is also another reason for holding that Cantamula II could 


6. The Mydavolu grant of his son Yuvamaharaja Sivaskanda- 

varman was issued from Kanci and addressed to the Vyaprta at Kadaka 
or Dhanyakataka.^^ ^ ^ 

7. This has been edited by Prof. K. A Nilakanta Sastri in 
E. I. XXIV pp 123-125 and reviewed in the M. E. R. as No. 335 of 
1936-37 The Epigraphist reads the king’s name as Siri Natbu-puri- 
sadatta. 
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not have been vanquised by Simbavarman. Virakuroa, with whom 
Simhavarman seems to be identical, is said to have married the 
daughter of a Naga king. This Naga king must in all probability 
be Sivaskanda iSaga Satakarni. A daughter of Iksvaku Srivira- 
purusadatta and a sister of Csiitamula II is known to have married 
a Maharaja of Vanavasi.8 If IksVaku Cantamula I and Maharaja 
Vinhukada Satakarni came to power simultaneously, Cantamula’s 
grand-daughter could have married the grandson of Vinhukada. 
It follows then that Simhavarman alias Virakurca married a^ niece 
of Cantamula II. Pallava aggression into both Vanavasi and 
Amdhipatha seems to be possible and probable after the passing 
away of both Skanda Naga Satakarni and Cantamula II. This 
may, therefore, be assigned to the short reign of Purisadatta of 
the Gurzala inscription. 

If the two identifications proposed above are conceded viz. 
that Simhavarman is identical with Virakurcavarman and that 


8. E. I. XX. Nagar junakonda ins No. H. 

9. Ibid nO'L in E. 1. XXI and H in Ibtd XX 

10. Rapson CAC. . ti t vi\7 

11. The Myakadoni inscription in E. 1. XIV ] 

12. Ptolemy’s Geography VIL i» paras 8?-93, 
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over a vast dominion having appointed a governor at Dhanya- 
kataka to administer the former Iksvaku territory. 

It is possible to determine the date of this Simhavarman 
approximately. It is generally agreed that Satavahana rule came 
to a close by 215 A. D.'s This was followed by 55 years of Iksviku 
rule.'^ Simhavarman’s conquest of Amdhapatha may then be 
ascribed to about 270 A. D. Allowing a brief period for Simha- 
varman’s succesion to and rule over Vanavasi and in view of the 
fact that his son Sivaskandavarman’s Mydavolu grant is dated 
in the tenth year of his reign, Simhavarman may be assigned to 
the period 265-280 A. D. 


QOTRANTARA m THE CHANGE OF A 
WOMAN’S GOTRA. 


Du. DINES Oh AND, iA Sircar, M. A., PH. D., Calcutta University 
(P. 93/94, Manoharpukur Road, Calcutta.) 


The change of a married woman’s gotra or clan name, which 
is technically known as the gotrantara, is an essential feature of 
the Hindu marriage of today. With marriage, the bride loses 
connection with her father’s gotra and has to adopt that of her 
husband ; she no longer remains a member of her father’s family, 
but comes formally to belong exclusively to the family of her 
husband. In this connection the authority very often quoted is 
the Mahanirvana Tantra (XII, 75) which says : 

vivah-anantaram nari pati-gotrena gotrini. 

When exactly this change of the gotra takes place is a point 
on which authorities differ. Mr. Bijay Bhushan Ghosh Chaudhari 
in his Bengali work entitled Asam 0 Bangadeser Vivaha-paddhati 
(The Marriage Rituals in Bengal and Assam), second edition, 
pp. 311-16, has discussed the above question in some detail. He 
has quoted several authorities ; but his treatment of the subject 
is entirely based on a discussion on the topic in Raghunandana’s 


13. According to Krishna Sastri the Myakadoni inscription of 
Pulomavi should be ascribed to 210 A D and this was the second year 
of the reign which lasted for 7 or 8 years. 

14. This is the Puranic figure. Actually inscriptions give 20, 
11 and 4 years for Purisadatta, Cantamula II and Purisadatta II Caii- 
tamulal may be taken to have ruled for 20 years thus making a total 
of 55 years. 



Xidvaha-tattva (Bangabasi ed., p. Hi ff.) After Raghunandanst, 
Mr. Ghosh Ohaudhuri refers to the following authorities. 

1. Laghu Harita as quoted in the Udvaha-tattva z 
sva-gotrad bhvasyate nan vivahat saptame pade, 
pati-gotrena kartavya tasyah pindodaka-kriyah. 

2. Brihaspati as quoted in Sulapapis. Sraddha-viveka : 
pkni-grahanika mantrah pitri-gotr-apaharakalj. 
bhartur-gotrena nai’inam deyam pindodakam tatah. 

3. Some authors like Bhavadeva Bhatta quote the following 

verses which they ascribe to Manu : 
vivahe ch-aiva nivritte chaturthe-’hani ratrishu, 
ekatvam sa gata bhartuh pinde gotre cha sutake, 
ohaturthi-hoina-mantrena tvan-mamsa-hriday-endriyaih, 
bhartra samyujyate nan tad-gotra tena sa bhavet. 

It will be seen that in the verses quoted above, the change of the 
bride’s gotra, from her father’s to her husband’s, is admitted. 
While however some authorities, including Bhatta Ngrayana and 
Raghunandana, believe that the change comes into effect with 
the sapta-padi-gamana (the seven ceremonial steps walked by the 
bride and bridegroom at marriage), others including Bhavadeva 
Bhatta and a commentator on the Gobhila-Grihya Sutra think that 
the gotrantara takes place with the chaurthi-karman (consummation 
of marriage by sexual intercourse performed in the fourth night 
of the ceremony). There is however still another group of authori- 
ties that give a different verdict on the change of the bride’s 
gotra. 

4. Katyayana referred to by Raghunandana and quoted by 
his commentator Vgchaspati : 

samsthitayam tu bharysyaip sapindikaranantakam, 
paitrikam bhajate gotram Qrddhvan-tu pati-paitrikam. 

According to this authority, the gotra, of a married woman from 
her death to her sapindi karana (a particular Sraddha to be per- 
formed one year after death) is that of her father. It is however, 
some times believed that the word bharya here means only a selected 
bride and not a married wife. 

5. The Garuda Purana (Bangabasi ed., Uttara-Kha^da* 
XXVI, verses 21-22) : 

brahmadishu vivaheshu yg Vadhsr-iha sarnskritg, 
bhartri-gotrena kartavygs-tasyab pindoda'ka Kriygh, 
gsurgdi-tii vivgheshu yg vyudhg kanyaka bhavet, • 

tasygs-tu pitri-gotrena kurygt pindodaka-kriygm. 

In the opinion of the Purana-kara therefore the change of the 
bride’s gotra takes place only if she is married according to the 
Brahma, Daiva, Arsha and Prgjgpatya forms of matrimony, but 
not if she is married according to its-Asura, Ggndharva, Rgkshasa 
and Paisacha varieties. The reason implied seems to be , the 
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absence of the sampradana (ceremonial offering of the bride to the 
bridegroom) in the Ssursidi forms of marriage. 

6. The same Ptirana (XXVI, verse 39) gives the following 
verdict on the gatrantara of the Putrika (daughter adopted by her 
sonlees father as his son and heir) : 

putrika pati-gotra syad-adhastat putra-janmangh, 
putrot patteh purastat si pitri-gotram vrajet punah. 

It says that the putrika gets back her paternal poifra after the 
birth of her son. 

In this connection it may be pointed out that there is a 
probable reference to one’s mother’s gotra in the Manu Smriti 
(III, 5), while Manu’s commentators as well as the later m&ara- 
dhakaras refer clearly to the mother’s gotra of a person desirous 
of matrimony. 

Manu : 

a-sapinda cha yi mitur-asagotra cha yi pituh, 
sa prasasta vivaheshu dira-karmani maithune. 
vylsa : 

sagotrgm mitur-apy-eke n-echchhanty-udvaha-karmani, 
jamna-namnor-avijnine udvahed-avisankitah. 

Vasishtha; ’ ' 

mitulasya sutiS-ch-aiva mitri-gotrim tath- aiva cha. 

Almost all medieval nibandhakaras, who did not question 
the change of a bride’s gotra at marriage, had to attempt an 
explanation of the “mother’s gotra" of the bridegroom. The late 
Dr. G-anganath Jha discussed in details the views of the different 
authorities in his Notes on the Manu Smriti published by the 
Calcutta University. For our purpose, the views of the Parasard- 
madhava {Ibid, Part 11, p. 160) are worthy of note. “It raises 
the question,” says this authority, “that the separate mention of 
the ‘mother’ is superfluous, as the wife has no pinda or gotra 
apart from the husband, so that the a sapinda a-sagofra of 
the mother would be the same as those of the father, and it 
■ supplies the answer that, in the case of the Gindharva and other 
forms of marriage, the bride being not given away by her father, 
she retains her (*. e. her father’s) gotra and pmda, so that her 
sapinda and sagotra would not be the same as those of her 
husband.” 


The above explanation no doubt reminds one of the verses on 
the gotrantara quoted from the Garud't Parana, Put we have to 
see if the simple explanation can be applied to all cases, especially 
in view of the fact that whenever a woman’s gotra is mentioned 
■ in the early epigraphic records of India, it is almost in all oases 
found to be different from the gotra of her husband. It is well- 
known that the people of ancient India, especially of the Deccan, 
mentioned their names usually with metronymios pointing to the 



maternal gotra. The custom was quite popular with the royal 
families. To mention just a few of the ancient Indian rulers with 
metronymics of this type, one may refer to Gautamiputra Sita- 
karni (*. Satakarni born of a lady belonging to the Gautama 
gotra) and his son Visishthiputra Pulumavi,* Vasishthiputra 
Santamula and his son Mathariputra Virapurushadatta, Hariti- 
putra Pravarasena and his son Gautamiputra belonging to the 
Vishnu Vriddha gotra, Kautsiputra Bhagabhadra probably of the 
Bharadvaja gotra, Parasariputra Sarvatata, Gargiputra Visvadeva, 
Ganptiputra Angoradynt, Vatsyiputra Dhanabhuti, etc. The per- 
sonal name of the mother of at least one of the Kings is known. 
She was Mahadevi Gautami Balasri, mother of Gautamiputra 
Satakarni. These metronymics were probably used, because the 
Kings wanted to distinguish themselves from their numerous 
step-brothers. Whatever that may be, it is clear front the metrony- 
mics that the gotrantara was not an essential feature of the 
popular form of Indian marriage in the centuries about the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. Whether that popular form of marriage 
has to be identified with any of the four varieties, viz. Asura, 
Gaiidharva, Rakshasa and Paisacha is however doubtful. There 
are also several other instances of the absence of the gotrantara in 
ancient Indian matrimony. 

Some inscriptions of 130 A. D., have been found engraved on 
sitavashtis or stone-pillars discovered at a place called Andiian 
in Outch, Western India. Three of the pillars were erected by 
a person named Madana, son of Simhila, in honour of his 
relatives who were Madana’s co-uterine sister Jyeshthavlra ot the 
Aupasati gotra, his co-uterine brother Rishabhadeva of the 
Aupa4ati gotra and his wife Yalodatta of the Sainika gotra. 
These records show that Jyeshthavira and Rishabhadeva, ^ho 
were daughter and son respectively of Simhila belonged to the 
same gotra ; but while their brother Madana belonged apparently 
to the Aupasati gotra, his wife Yasodatta» daughter of Siinhamitra^ 
belonged to the Sainika gotra. The ladies Jyeshthavirs and 
Yasodatta therefore claimed their paternal gotras. 

In the fifth century A. D., Prabhavati Gupta, daughter of 
Ohandra Gupta II (376-414 A. D.) of Magadha and widow, of 
the Vakataka King Rudrasena II of Berar niled for some y^ra 
her husbands territories as the guardian of her minor 
husband belonged to the Vishnuvriddha .^ut Prabhavatj 

not only claims the Dharana gotra, apparently the gotra of 
Gupta family to which her father belonged, but also calls herself 
Gupta. The Vakataka queen, who was the agra-mahishi of 



HATHIGUMPHA INSCRIPTION 


K. SlTikRAMAIYA, M. A., Hyderabad (Deccan) 

The Hathigunapha Inscription of Kharvela is a landmark 
in the history of Southern India. Kharevela’s time was the 
golden period of Kalihga history when Ealihga ruled vast terri- 
tories and wielded great influence. Kharavela was a warrior- 
monarch who constantly waged wars over his neighbors and 
even went far to conquer Magadha which he actually did. His 
greatest act was the Inscription more than his conquests. 

I draw the attention of the readers to such data that are 
given about the Sathavahanas.^ 

Four facts emerge from this ; — 

1. That the name of the Sathavahana King against whom 
Kharavela sent army was Sgtakarni. 

2. That Kharavela sent a large army which went west- 
ward. 

3. That the army crossed Kanha-Benna, 


1. I do not touch upon any controversial point. My task is to 
remove some misconception^. 
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3 is a place called Maski in Raichur 
listic parallel with the city mentioned 
satisfies all the statements therein. 

li and was a great city in 
connect Musika with Maski 
is doubtful. Even as it is, 
les on all fours if really it is 
are so linguistically close 
is obvious. No misreading 
instead of Gourava in the 
] have indicated the route 
of the lower red line 
has to be neces- 
s to 'the description in the 
reached Krishna-Veni and 


the parallel is ( 

(A', instead of (u) 
to each other, tl 
be postulated, a 

interpretation. 

from the Kalihga capital to Maski by means 
in the previous map. On the way r’"'' 

sarily crossed. It exactly correspond 

inscription that the army went west 
destroyed the city of Musika.2 

It may be asked, why should o^^Dh^'SS- 

and destroy Maski leavmg t ® Jfp? • ^ of great historical 
kota Maski as IJiave already stated is a only 

importance, and the capital of ^ , Asoka that Kharavela lived « 

70 or 80 years after the might have 

The city must have been a coveted on® ^pture of a large part 

thought that its whole cSry between 

of Satakarni s kingdom, because domain Another question 

ri « Paithan 


Historians aver tnat some — n«K,r,i 

Balua laads the wotds as "Asoka-nagatam Old Btahmi 

rdoes net .Sett «, conclusion teanse •'Maski'' U In ih. 

"ountrv and might have been.its capital. 

1 ^ • ran “Musika” and “Kanha-Benna ’ see Old 

other views ori 

iscription, Kharavela lived, B. C. 171. 
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karni 11 in the list. But I am inclined to agree with Rapson 
and Smith that he is Satakarni 1, the husband of Naganika.* 

By the time of this monarch there was already a vast 
empire, and necessity of division into provinces must . have arisen. 
Satakarni should have been at Dhanakataka in the early years, 
and Paithan might have been presided over by a Vicdi-oy probably 
of the Royal family. The correspondence in time also confirms 
the Satakarni-Kharavela synchronism. ^ That is the reason why 
both the kingdoms did not come into actual conflict. Kharavela 
neither attacked Dhankataka nor Paithan, but took the middle 
course of sending the army to Krishna river and capturing Maski. 
We do not know what happend subsequently. Within very 
few years we see Satakarni helping Kharavela in the Magadha 
campaign.^ It might be that Kharavela did not think of actually 
provoking Satakarni for a war, because his other bigger object 
against Magadha would be frustrated, for which he wanted the 
help of Satakarni. Now the words “Acitayita and Vitasitam 
become full of meaning.* First he did not think about Satakarni 
and sent his armies against his territory only to frighten. But 
subsequently he thought about it and did not proceed further 
since he wanted his help in his expedition against Magadha.6 
He did not capture Magadha in the first campaign, but 4 years 
later he succeeded against Pushyamitra. 

Satakarni might have helped Kharavela in this campaign 
also. Therefore in spite of this so-called war agaigst Satakarqi 
they remained friends. Kharavela did not virtually attack 
Satakarni who remained intact.® Afterwards Kharavela turned 


1. Simkha 
Krishna 
Satakarni 
Purnotsang 
Skandastambi 


23 

10 

10 Probable time 
18 
18 


T j India Vol. 1, pp. 530, 600, 601. Early history of 

India p. 209. E. I. Vol. XX, Pt. V. Pp. 71, 83. 

2. The interval between Satakarnis 1 and 11 is not very great. 
Ihererore taking the probability, there is no contradiction ot the 
synchronism. Satakarni, Pushyamitra, and Kharavela for all purposes 
appeared to be contemporaries. E. I. Vol. XX Pt. V. Pp. 76 &. 77. 

A t ' jj®*j*^*“* Oriental Conference. Ill p. 174 

u i7*,» Ai j 4*“i*“* words of Barua, “not bringing Satakarni into 
thought” Old Brahmi Inscriptions P. 42. 

5. Bghth year of his reign. 

, ®* Such expeditions were undoubtedly in the nature of a 

cnailenge to the predominant power of the Deccan but they appear 

1 f “ pursi^ beyond the limits of safety. ” Cam. Hisf. 
of inata, Vol. 1, pp. 536, , 



bis attention to the south and conquered Ghola, Psndya, and 
other dominions. I give opposite a map which shows the Kalinga 
empire at its zenith under Kharavela. Kharavela’s armies must 
have marched along the east coast to the south without inter- 
fereing in Sgtakarni’s dominions.* We see in the map that 
Satavahana empire was excluded from it. 


DIFFERENT TYPES OF DEPOSITS IN ANCIENT 
INDIAN hkW 


Dr. LUDWIK STERNBACH, Honorary Professor of Ancient 
Indian Culture, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay. 

Resume 

The Smrtis very often use the word ‘'■depositum" whilst 
meaning We find several sorts of deposits in the Smrtis; 

some of them are in reality specific types of deposits but for the 
greater number are not deposits from the point of view of the 
theory of law, but some specific contracts in which plays 
a prominent role. 

In the Sanskrit nomenclature we find three most important 
synonyms for the word deposit *, e.. niksepa, upanidhi and nyasa. 

In addition there are 12 more which are not so important. 

Niksepa is quoted in Mn. (VIII, 4, 179-181, 185, 186, 188, 190- 
192, 194, 196, 149),. N. (16, II 1, 5, 7-10, 13, i-81 and in Mit. ad 
Y-iI.65 as well as VM. 190/10-11), Brh (XI-l, 2, 3, 15), Vi (V-lfiO- 
171, XXXVI-3, III-4), Y. (11-^5, 67 and commented on by Mit, 
Vir etc.), Katy. (592, 593, 598, 599), K. (177) and also in Paficatantra 
(Prath. 1-16), Kathasaritsagara (Tar. 7/79), Sgkuntala (97/1), 
Hemacandra’s Abhidhinacintamani (820), Halgyudha’s Abhidha- 
naratnamala (1-82) etc. 

In some of the Smrtis the niksepa is used as the principal 
word for the designation of a deposit, 

niksepa is a sealed deposit, — in such a deposit the contents 
are not counted and known. The definition is obscure and even 
some prominent translators of the Smrtis mixed up this expression 
with the upanidhi. 


1. Old Btahmi Inscription Barua, P. 205. 





in Y. (II-28), Mn. (Vlll-UQ), N. ''as. (AVi-iO), exu. 

Upanidhi is quoted in Y. (11-67, 25 and commented on by 
Mit,Vir. Sulapani etc.) Katy (59^)- 

Mn. (VIII 196, 185, 149), N. ( 1-81 and m Mit. and_yM.). Vas. 
(XVI.18), Viv. (26), Sukr. (11-327), Brh. {XI.2),; MBh., Hema- 
oandra’s Abhidhanacintamani (820), Haliyudha’s Abhidhinaratna- 
mala (1-82), Amarakosa (II-9-81) etc. 

In some of the Smrtis the upanidhi is used as the principal 

word for the meaning of deposit. 

Upanidhi is an open deposit. Such a contract takes place 
when a chattel being placed in a box or the like without being 
described or known is deposited in the hands of another person. 
Upanidhi cannot be used as some of the commentators say. 

Nyasa is quoted in Katy (593, 603), Brh. (XI-9, 19), Y, (11-^^ 
and commented on by Mit., Vir. Sulapani etc.), N. (11-14,1-2^ 
and by Asahaya ad i6), B. (ll-l, 2, 3), K. (180/19 sqq.), Sukr. (iV-5, 
310), Hemacandra’s Abhidhanacintamani (820) etc. Nyasa was 
considered in, literature and colloquially as the principal word for 
the designation of deposits (Mrechakatika Act I 69/628 sqq.. Act 
III 155/282 sqq. 161/353 sqq., Rajatarahgini VIII, 126, 147, lol, 
Sakuntala act IV-97, Raghuvamsa XII-18, Kathasaritsagara, Tar. 
4, Ramayana 1, 1, 57, MBh. 1-6137, Bhagavata Purana in Visnu 
Pui’ana V-8, 16, IX- 14, 20 etc. 

From the legal point of view nyasa was a secret deposit i. e., 
a deposit which was entrusted to a member of the house in the 
absence of the owner and without being shown to him with the 
mandate to be handed over to the owner of the house. 

is quoted in N. (11-14 and Asahaya on this sloka) 
and Mit. {ad Y-n-67). It is a re-deposit or- a mutual deposit. 
In this case from the legal point of view two different contracts 
of deposit took place at the same time. The depositaries are 
depositors as well and vice-versa. 

Yacita is mentioned in Katy. (592, 595 and Vir. and Smr. 
0. commenting on Katy .), Y. (11-14, 67 and Apararka, Sulapapi 
etc. on Y .), Brh. (XI- 18), G. (XII-42), Asahaya (on N. 16), Sukr. 
(IV-5, 31(), 327, 381), Matsyapurana (in Dh.), Panini (4, 4, 81) etc. 
Some of the Smrtis class expressis verbis yacita among deposits 
although from the point of view of the theory of law they are 
loans for use. 

According to the definition found in the Smrtis yacita 
takes place when clothes, ornaments and the like are loaned to a 
person on the occasion of a marriage or similar festivity for 
adornment purposes. These articles are given for use free 
of interest. • 



Anvahitct is Quoted in. Katy. (592), Y. (11-67 and conimented 
on by Mit., Vir. etc.), Brh. (XI-18, XII-2), N, (11-14 and Xsahaya 
on N. 16), Sukr. (IV-5, 310), VM. (192/13-14) etc. 


The contract of anvahita i. e., of deposit for delivery took 
place when the owner A. committed to the care of B. an object 
and this B. lodged it afterwards in the hands of 0. with the clear 
mandate to return it to the owner A. From the point of view 
of law several separate contracts were performed in this case i. e., 
a contract of deposit between A. and B., sub-deposit betweeri 
B. and C. as well as mandate to return the depositeti object not 
to B. but to A. This sub-deposit could not be concluded against 
the will of A. 


In Katy. (611) is also quoted the awmdAi probably not rightly 
identified with the anvahita. 


Silpinyasa or 8ilpe upanidhi or Silpihastagata and _the like 
are quoted in Brh. (XI-18), N. (11-14 and Asahava on N. 16), Y. 
(11-67 and commented on by Mit., Vir. etc., although not called 
by this name), Viv. (25/26), VM. (193/4, 194/8) as well as Katy. 
(603), K. (180/9) etc. 


Silpinyasa or the like, i. e., deposits with an artisan, took 
place when an object was given to an artisan in order to perform 
a particular piece of work. From the point of view of the theory 
of law it is not & depositum hut fiducia. 


Poganda or pogandadhana is quoted in N. (Asah5ya on 16). 
It is a property of a minor and takes place when a man 4akes a 
wealthy minor who has no guardians into his house, ihen tne 
property of the minor is subject to rules relating to deposits. 
From the legal point of view it is not a contract of deposit but a 
tutda dativa. 


Katy. (542) quotes among deposits, the krayaprosita it is an 

object sold but still in the hands of the vendor i. e, aooordmg to 

the theory of law a typical example of constitutum possessormm, 
the handha i.e., the pledge and th& vaisyavrttyar pita an ohioct 
lodged in the hands of a trader, i. e.,fiducta but not depositum. • 


Also other contracts are classed in amongst 

deposes For that purpose Y. (11-67) and N. (11-14) use the word 
adi i. e., etc. Vir. understands under this ^pression things 
bought but not paid and others mentioned m (j. (ALi-4.i). 


These are the different types of deposits from the point of 
view of civil law. From the point of view of civil procedure the 
Smrtis (N. II-6, Brh. XII-5) distinguish between iiepcraits given 
before witnesses (saksimanita or sasaksita) ‘and contracted verbally 
and in private {prokta or zahodatta)* ,, ‘ • 

8 



SOME ANTIQtriTIES tROM THE GUNTUR DISTRICT 


P. Seshadri Sastbi, B. a., L. T. 

The Guntur district is a rich field for the student of antiqui- 
ties. Numerous vestiges of the unknown past are coming up day 
after day and a systematic exploration of the archaeological 
and epigraphical is still over due. I am mentioning a few stray 
records .of the post — Satavahna period with a view to inviting the 
attention of scholars. 


Text 

Sri Utpatti pidugu 


2. Another labd from the same place. 

This is found inscribed on another pillar in the front row of 
the mantapa pillars. 

Text 

Sri Guntu Gunaditya 

3. Three label inscriptions from Velpur. 

The are inscribed on a sculptured marble pillar in the 
Ramesvara temple at Velpilr in the Sattenapalli taluk of the 
Guntur district. 


Text 

Bhadrasena Sri 
Prthvi cakra Sri 
Sri Bhavya bhita 

Similar, label inscriptions mentioning the names of indivi- 
duals are known to exist in the temple at Mahanandi in the Kur- 
nool district. Were they the names of celebrated religious teachers 
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that flourished in the Andhra country during the post Satavahana 
period ? 


4 . Yisnukundin inscription from Velpur. 

This record is inscribed originally on two sides of a marble 
•n wac 5 subsequently broken into several bits How held 

Siette by paLSrof o^ut. Heaoe part of the tacripttop 
togetner y ,£ . • „j.|„^ion has been ascribed to the Visnukundm 

Sn^£toJa«rr"^ following is the legible part of 

the text. 


Text 

A 

1 . 

2. ta prabhavasy a 

3. ...trayas-trimsa samvatsare 

4. vijaya-skandhavara-gate me 

5. vijayasri-marga saha 

B 


1. mukha maha 

2. (ta) dattva maharaja 


Obviously this -cord is daw in the 33rd 

of a maharaja ^ho was at h Yisnukundin grants and 

the characters resemble tnos i teooxd 

since LnLch He is already known to have 

may be ascribed to in the north. This inscription 

made conquests beyond a Conquests to the south of the 

Sdicatesthat eVenTot Pallavas. Thus thU 

“rf'thr^ows nZ rg‘M Pallava-Visnukundin relationshrp. 



5. Amaravati inscription o\ 
This Prakrt record m 
sculpture on a l 
mahacaitya at i 
Yajna Sri to be 

at Ohinnaganjam, 

it are worn out. 


- -u three lines is inscribea ax » 

b r A the enclosure oi trie 

marble slab the second record of 

)“SAn7hrade^^Wflrs^f2^^^^^^^ 

Th^MlSu W 

Text 

11 Rajno Gotamiputasa Siriyana Satakanisa saya 
nakena. , 
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jaya lena.. .......... 

3. .........Dhajnaka^a- 

patisa. 

2. & 3. The records on seven detached pillars at Mahanandi, 
Kumool District mention the names of Saivaite teachers of the 
Scent, given as Sarigesampunna Mahamuni, Ayogava (nji) tan, 
atpattipidugu, Kalnmatekan Merupritivi, Sri Vyalabimhagurunaru 
Madras Journ. Vol. XXIII (hi 74). 


DIVaKARAMITRA— HIS DATE AND MONASTERY 


R. N. Saletoee, M. a., PH. D., D. Li it 


Divakaramitra, whom Harsa saw in the first year of his 
expedition against the Gauda Saknka, is to be identified with his 
namesake mentioned by I-Tsing, then in A. D. 675 he must have 
been an extremely old man of ninety-four, if he ever lived at all. 
That he must have been alive in this year is well borne out by 
I-Tsing who clearly states that Divakaramitra along with the 
other Buddhist savants, who are named, was alive. If this were 
so, then it would mean that in A. D. 675 Divakaramitra like 
Jnincandra, Ratnasimha and Tathagatagarbha, was considered 
one of the most eminent Buddhist scholars of the age. If these 
dates are conquently to be accepted as the land-marks in the 
life of Divakaramitra, then we may state that he must have lived 
between A. D. 581 and 676. Whether Divakaramitra survived the 
year A. D. 675 is a matter about which little can be said for lack 
of sufficient evidence. 


Divakaramitra — the Man 

It may be observed that the foimer must have been originally 
a student of three Vedas, a Brahmana teacher and a friend of 
Qrahavarman Maukhari. 

Divakaramitra must have been considered a very holy and 
learned personage. That he must have been a deep scholar is 
evident not only from the fame which spread far and wide and 
reached the ears of pilgrims of I-Tsing but even Bana often makes 
this Buddhist sage utter wise words, ’ , 


■■ 


His Monastery 

The learned Divakaramitra appears to have had a very 
interesting monestary in the forest regions of the Vindhy as, but 
apart from telling us that it was situated near a mountain 
stream in that tract, Bana throws no further light on its precise 
situation. 

“Fromi this Bana’s fine account of Bivakaramitra’s monas- 
tics we may infer first that this monastery must have been 
primarily a cosmopolitan one in which representatives of various 
schools of thought appear to have discussed freely their views 
Ind benefited by^ such a discussion. This practice must have been 
r'Jther surprisfng in this age of religious controversies, wild 
accoSits of whilh have been left to us by devout Buddhist 
pilgrims like Yuan Ohwang. Considering^ the range of scholarship 
which can be ascertained from the various types of scho ars 
gathered there, it may be presumed that several prominent scholars 
from various provinces assembled there to discuss the different 
teSs of their creeds and probably _ to arrive at the ultimate 
truth But one interesting fact which stands out from this 
descrintion of Divakaramitra’s monastics is that they were all 
gathered there as his disciples who were permitted by this leader 
to follow their own tenets {vividhamanyaiscadbhi^a),^ which only 
reveals his unusual catholicity of mind in this great age of 
religious conflict. >. 

Not only were there in this monastery these scholars of 
various creeds, but what is stranger, at least according to Bana_, 
Divakaramitra seems to have mamtamed quite a menagerie of 

the denizens of the neighbourhood. ... . , 

In this account of the pets which inhabited Divakarmitr as 
monastery there is no doubt considerable exaggeration m the 
domisticaW of especially the wild animals lik^ the bger and 
the lion. But nevertheless the whole picture cannot be dismissed 
as being impossible or unreal for it is certainly possible that, like 
S lndin St. Francis of Assisi, Divakaramitra had harboured a 
good many birds and beasts, with which he and his disciples must 
have become very familier. ^ 

In this electric and cosmopolitan monastery where man an 
beast appear to have flourished in a most exalted atmosphere of 
tolerance and good-will there lived Divakaramitra as an acknow- 
ledged preceptor {guru), 

1. Ibid. pp. 235-236 ; text, pp. 236-237, (edited by Kashinath 

Panduiang Parab%econd edition, Bombay, 1897). Italics mine. 

^^ 2 ! Yuan Chwang, op. ciU, I, p. 344, Shamans Hwui Li and 

Yena Tsung, Life, PP; 165-180. . , 

3* op* cit*i t©xtf p« 
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PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL ADMINISTRATION IN 
THE KUSaNA PERIOD 


BaIJNATH PUEi, Lecturer Lucknow . University 


Despite the paucity of evidence, a few terms occuring 
in the inscriptions of the Kusana Period, help us in reconstructing 
the administrative machinary of the Kusana monarchs. A critical 
examination of these terms on the basis of classical works and 
later epigraphic records would certainly be useful in presenting 
just a bare skeleton of the administrative system of that period. 
The vast Kusana empire extending from Wardhak in Afghanistan 
to the borders of modern Bihar in the East and from Kashmir 
in the north to Srivihar (Sindh) and Baluchistan in the South-West 
could not have been governed by a centralised Government 
alone, and it was necessary to parcel it out into a number of 
Provincial units under certain heads known as Ksatrapas who 
owed allegiance to the Kusana monarch. This device kept the 
integrity of the state in tact and it seemed to have been based on 
the model of the Achemenian Satrapies’- also followed by the 
Parthians^ who preceded the Kusanas. The number of such 
provincial units can easily be ascertained from the finds pots of 
the inscriptions where the term Ksatrapa meaning ‘lord’ or 
‘governor’ occurs. Besides these Provincial units, local adminis- 
trative terms are also mentioned in some of the inscriptions. 
This suggests a further step towards decentralisation. These 
administrative terms may now be considered. 

Ksatrapa and Mahaksatrapa : — These terms appear in the 
inscriptions of the Kusana Period. The two Brghmi records from 
Sarnath^ mention Kharapallgna as a Mahaksatrapa and Vanas- 
para as a Ksatrapa. Only the first record is dated in the third 
year of King Kaniska. Another Brahmi record* from Mathura 
known as the Anyor Bodhisattva inscription mentions another 
Ksatrapa but his name is mutilated. This record is undated. 
Besides these Brghmi records, among the Kharosthi ones, the 
Zeda® and the Mgnikigla® inscriptions mention the names of two 
Ksatrapas namely ' Liaka and Vespasi respectively. A Ksatrapa 
of’Kgpisa who was the son of Ksatrapa Granavhraka is mentioned 


1. Herodotus ; — Historical III 95. 

2. C. 1. 1. Vol. II pt. I pp. 232 ff. 

3. B. I Vol. VIII pp. 1762 ff Nos. Ill S: 

4. Vogel, Cat. Mat. Mus. No. 466. 

5. C. 1 1 Vol. 11 pt. I p. 142. 

6. Ibid p. 145. 



7. Ibid p. 150. _ - 

8. Monier Williams Dictionary, p. 325. 

9. V. 626 *n^r ^ 

10. Aitraya VII 5, satapatha Xlll 152. 

11. Ref. I. 

12. C. H. I. Vol. 1 p. 827. 

13. C. 1. 1. Vol. II pt, I p. 150. 

14. Ibid. p. 103. 

15. Ibid. pp. 30 and ff. : • 
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the west of that place and probably comprised Sravasti, G-aya and 
some portion to the west of Sarnath possibly as far as Kausambhi, 
which was another important centre. It is just possible that the 
headquarters may have been at Kausambhi. The Sarnath 
inscriptions point to the existence of a Satrap and a Mahaksatrapa 
only. The claim of Mathura having a Ksatrapa may not be 
questioned viewing the evidence furnished by the Any or Bodhi- 
sattva inscription. 

The existence of -_Ksatrapas for the western portion of the 
Kusana empire is revealed by the Kharosthi records of that period. 
As 'pointed out earlier, the Manikiala inscription i s dated in the 
year 18, mention the name of a Ksatrapa Vespasi. Manikiala is 
a village in the Rawalpindi district. It may therefore be presumed 
that there was a Ksatrapa, for the territory to the east of the 
Indus. He may have been exercising control over western Punjab. 
The Manikiala Bronze casket inscription ^ » records the gift of the 
Ksatrapa of Kapisa, who was the son of Ksatrapa Granavhyraka. 
Thus there was a Ksatrapa at Kgpisa, which too was an important 
centre. According to Hiuentsang the Chinese hostages were 
kept there in the time of Kaniska. This Ksatrapa, therefore, 
lived and exercised control over the territory to the west of the 
river Indus. There Was a third Ksatrapa for Afghanistan and 
the extreme north-west frontier region. This fact is brought out 
by the Zeda inscription® ^ which mentions the name of that 
Ksatrapa. The hold of the Kusanas over Afghanistan is 
established by the Wardhak inscription®® dated in the year 51 
of Huviska. 

It has thus been shown that there were at least five Ksatrapis 
whose names appear in the records of that period. It is just possible 
that there might have been two more Ksatrapas, one for Sindh 
and Beluchistan and another for Kasmira, thus making a total 
of seven Satrapies or provinces in the Kusana empire. The hold 
of the Ku§anas over these two regions may not be questioned in 
view of the evidence furnished by the Sinvihars a and Tordherai 
Potsherds®^ inscriptions, the find of Kusana coins_ at Saidpur®* 
in the Hydrabad district and the Kasmira chronicle Rajtarah- 
gini.®« Here it is also interesting to note that the appointment 
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of a Ksatrapa was more or less heriditary. Thus the father of 
the Ksatrapa of Kapisa is also mentioned as a Ksatrapa in that 
record.’ We m^^a^^^^ now consider the local administrative units. 

Gramika, Padra Fata and Gramasvamin — ^The local adminis- 
trative terms oocuring in the epigraphic records of that period are 
Gramika, Padrapala and Gramasvamin. An inscription^ » from 
Mathura records dedication by the wife of the village headman 
(Gramika) Jayanaga, and daughter-in-law of Gramika Jayadeva, 
The second term Padrapala appears in an inscription,®® while the 
Charsadda Relic Casket inscription®® mentions the term Grimas- 
vamin. Now these terms may be examined separately. 


The term Gramika is also noticeable in the Damodarpur 
Copper Plate inscription®® where it is taken in the sense of ‘the 
head of a village.’ According to Manu,®i this term indicated the 
head of a village who had the right to enjoy several priviledges, 
to use for himself the king’s dues received from villages. He had 
also the right to refer cases of criminal offences to the head of ten 
villages, in Vedio literature,®® ‘the headman of a villages is called 
a Gramani which term also appears in the later vedic Samhitas®® 
and the ’Brahmanas.®* Therefore Gramika and Gramani may be 
taken as synonymous terms, meaning ‘the head of the village.’ 
In later epigraphic records®* another term Gramakuttaka seems to 
have replaced them. 


Now the term Gramakuttaka meaning ‘the head of the village’ 
which we consider to be synonymous with Gramika of the Kusana 
and Gupta inscriptions, and Gramani of the vedio literature, has 
been distinguished in a later inscription with Grimapati. In the 
Surat Copper Plate inscription®® edited by Prof. Altekar, Gramapati 
and Gramakuttaka appear as two separate terms. The learned 
Professor took ’’Gramapati in the sense of the landlord of the village’ 
and Gramakuttaka as the ‘headman of the village.’ it therefore 
appears that Gramika, Gramani and Gramakuttaka may be taken 
as synonymous terms, all meaning ‘the head of the village,’ appoin- 
ted by the state, while Gramapati may be taken in the sense of 
‘a landlord’ or zemindar. The office of a Gramika, like that of a 
Ksatrapa, seems to be a hereditary one, as is evident from the 


27. E. 1. Vol. 1. p. 387 No. XI. 

28. J. V. P. H. 6 July, 1939 p, 22 No. XXlll. 

29. E. LVoLXXlVp. 9. 

30. E. 1. Vol. XV p. Ii4 No. 3. 

31. Villl8«r[fji simsirHWifhfk : 

32. Regveda X 107-5 

33. Atharwa Veda 111 57. 

34. Taitreya 11 5-4.4. 

35. E. 1. Vol. Vll p. 39 U. 42, E. 1. Vol. XU p. 154. 

36. E. 1. Vol. XXI No. 22. . 



fact that both Jay anaga and his father Jayadeva are mentioned 
as &ramikas in the Kusaaa record.®’ This fact is also corroborated 
by another inscription.®® The other term Grimapati of the 
Surat Plate translated as the landlord or zemindar may be taken 
as synonymous with the' Gramasvamin of the Charsadda Relic 
Gasket inscription. It seems likely that he may have been granted 
some land for rendering aid to the State. Possibly Gramasvamin 
may have had nothing to do with day to day administration, 
nevertheless he was supposed to be an officer of the State because 
the term appears in the list mentioned in the Surat Plate inscription. 
It is difficult to suggest the relations between the two, namely 
Gramika and Gramasvamin, particularly regarding the division 
of their powers and functions. 

Padrapala the other term, literally means®® ‘the keeper or 
protector of a village or a road.’ It therefore appears that he 
might have been either a watchman or some other officer connected 
with village papers like the modern Patwari, This term does not 
appear either in Sanskrit literature or in later records. 

These few terms do not in any way suggest a detailed system 
of administration but they certainly help in presenting just a 
bare sketch of provincial and local administration which existed 
in that period. It is perfectly natural to assume that such a vast 
empire could not have been governed by a central government 
alone without parcelling it out into a member of provincial units. 
There was nothing new in the local administration which was 
carried on through the help of the village headman. 


TANGANA HORSES MENTIONED BY BANA IN HIS 
HARSAOARITA AND THEIR HISTORY. 


(Between A. D. 600 and 1854.) 


P. K. Gode, M. a., Curator, 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona 4, 


The poet Bana in his Harsacarita (Chapter VII) refers to 
horses in the following line ; — 


37. Ref. 27. 

38. Ref. 36. 

39. Monier Williams Dictionary, p. 466, 
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The commentator Sankara in his Sanketa commentary on tlie 
Hmacarita (B. 8. 8., Bombay, 9109) edited by Dr. Puhrer 
explains the word as follows (p- 27 ) . 

The variant for aW m tm in Prof A. B. Gaiendragad 
kar’s edition of the Harsacarita (Poona), p. loU- 

Cowell and Thomas in their Translation (R. A S, London 
1929, p. 201) translate the above extract from h 

follows : — , . V U 

thesMr2f«ote»^ 
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‘2nd. That for the possession of the Chitchanotta 
Province, the Deb Raja shall pay an annual 
tribute of five Tangan horses to the Honorable 
Company, which was the acknowledgement paid 
to the Deb Raja .” — Treaty of Peace between the 
Hcm’ble East India Co. and tfie Raja of Bootan in 
Aitchisem’s Treaties, 

‘We were provided with two tangun ponies of a 
mean appearance and were prejudiced against 
them unjustly. On latter acquaintance they turned 
out patient, sure footed,- and could climb the 
Monument.” 

—Bogle’s Narrative in Markham, 11. 

had purchased 35 Jhawah or young ■ elephants, 

of 8 or 9 years old, 60 Tankun or ponies of Manilla 
and Pegu.” 

— History of Hydur Naik, 383 

* small horses brought from the mountains on 

the eastern side of Bengal. These horses are called 
and are mostly pyebald.” 

— Hodges, Travels 31 

“To be sold, a Phaeton in good condition, with a 
pair of young Tanyan horses, well broke.” 

— India Gazettes, October, 26 

‘As to the Tanguns or Tanyans so much esteemed 
in India for their hardiness, they come entirely 
from the Upper Tibet, and notwithstanding their 
make, are so sure-footed that the people of Nepaul 
ride them without fear over very steep mountains 
and along the brink of the deepest precipices.” 

— Kirkpatrick's Nepavl, 135 

‘These animals called Tanghan are wonderfully 
strong and enduring. They are never shod and 
the hoof often cracks The Tibetans srive 
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2. Ijpropose to deal in a special paper with the Indian Custom 


e t J- TLi j T»i — 1 wti-n me iLiuiau t^usEOm 

or reeding Horses and Elephants on non-vegetarian diet as vouched by 
^®*ts,* and ‘^ven corroborated by some foreign observers, 
i wonder it this custom had its origin in Central Asia, the- home of 





From the evidence recorded above I am inclined to believe 
that the rangiana horses, mentioned by Bana C, A. D.6S0, the 
yanftawa horses, mentioned by Jayadatta (between C. A. D. 800 
and 1200) and the Tangun or Tanyan horses discribed in references 
from A. D. 1590 to A. D. 1854) in the Hobson- Jobson appear to be 
identical. If this identity is accepted by philologists and histo- 
rians, the history of this breed of horses for about 1300 years may 
be taken to have been established on documentary evidence of a 
reliable character. 

The Ain-i-Akbari states that the Tanghan horses “rank 
between the Gut and Turkish horses.” The Hobson-Jobson has an 
article on Qoont horses as follows 

P. 387. — 'HOONT — Hind, gunth, guth, a kind of pony of 
the Northern Himalayas strong but clumsy.” 

Usages of the word recorded by Hobson-Jobson are .* — 

C. 1590. — (gut ) ; 1609 (Gunts ) ; 1831 (ghount'e ) ; 1838 (gunth., 
gunths)." 

Jayadatta in Chapter VI of his Asvavaidyaka (p. 73)’ refers to 

(gufitha) horses as follows : — 

I believe the g?® (guntha) horses mentioned by Jayadatta 
are identical with the horses of Ain-i-Akbari and gunt, ghounte, 
gunth horses referred to by European writers in the references 
recorded by the Hobson-Jobson. Jayadatta calls them 
(southerners) perhaps with reference to other northern breeds from 
Persia and Centeral Asia such as recorded by 

him. He condemns the gt[5 horses as (wretched) perhaps 

on account of their clumsy appearance, not suited to the royal 
stable. Jayadatta himself was a king (ti^l^rtinr) as stated in the 
colophons of some chapters of his In connection with 

my identification of horses mentioned by Sana I have to 
record here the following identification of country as given 
in the Geographical Dictionary by Nandolal Dey, Calcutta, 1929, 
p. 204 : — 

“Tangana — ^The country stretching from Bamganga river 
to the upper Sarayu (Brahmanda Parana Chapter 
49 ; McOrindle’s Ptolemy p, 210). It has been 
identified with Hatak or Ladak (Barooah’s Dic- 
t\onary Preface, p. 50.’, 


horses, from which horses have been exported to India from, very 
ancient times. It often happens that the diet of special breeds of 
animals migrates to foreign lands al^ong with these breeds, because 
without this diet these b^eds cgnnpt li'ye or thrive. 
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Page ^^5.— “Ladafe—It has been identified with Batak, 
where Mansarovara is situated (Barooah’s Dic- 
tionary/, Vol. Ill, Preface, p. 50.) 

The World Pictorial gazetteer (by Hammerton) p. 641 describes 
LJ-D^iTi? as “Region of the State of Kashmir, India, situated 
among the Himalayas. It contains the valley of the upper Ind^. 
With Baltistan it forms a Province of which the Capital ia L EH. 
The inhabitants are Buddhists. Pop. 37241.” 

The u4in-i-d.fe&ari mentions the Tanghan and Dwt horses in 
one and the same context. Jayadatta also does likewise and 
mentions and par horses in the following verse • 

The order in which Jayadatta mentions several breeds of 
horses is as follows 

grrst^r:, TRfw., ( i^fr: ), §?«Rr:, 

««RrT:, ( or 

afi;’ 1^ . 

Almost all these breeds appear to belong to Northern India 
above the Vindhyas. We may, therefore, be justified in presum- 
ing that the Wses mentioned by Jayadatta are connected 
with the aiw country identified with Ladak as stated in the 
Georaphical Dictionary. If this presumption is correct we cannot 
connect the horses mentioned by Jayadatta with the a|5«5 
region mentioned by Yarahamihira (C. A. D. 500) in his Brkat 
>SamAt7a (Chapter 14 — Kurmavibhaga), Calcutta, 1865, p. 89 : — 

“?r*r ^fT 

cir%«Bar: i 

II? ?ii 

^^a af qr — 

'EfiiTfr? ^iqrrfllTrr: i 

?iTqi7: — 

nlsT^ %7:5rw: lU’lil 
q^fa qfia^f^^ifa— 

5p1sri(l<i sjzrqrr— 


1 



In the above extract Zf’lT region is included in the names of 
Southern regions. If the expression “ suggests any 

close geographical proximity of and regions we have 

to presume that horses mentioned by Jayadatta may belong 
tothe21»ff region mentioned by Varshamihira ahd not to the 
3 ^ region (La dak) mentioned by Nandolal Dey in his Geographt- 
cal Dictionary. Some evidence for this presumption i^s _ furnished 
by the Asvayurveda of Vagbhata, son of Vikram. In this treatise 
represented by MS. No. 581 of in the Government M^. 

Library at the B O. R. Institute. Poona, there is a Chapter called 
the (folios 43 48) which describes about 50 breeds of 

hoLf^onrar ^ 

mentioned and described as follows : 

Wolio 47— I 

35^1^1 ’aw i 

njqr iT^r *i«i: ^r^scsrtfs^r: ibs'sii 

In these verses the horses are , 

epithets and which are also ^ ^ 

Jayadatta describes the horses m the following line . 

If the term zm mentioned by Varahamihira is the name 

of aregioninthen^ghbourhoodof 3^3rf€ it is possible to suppose 

that the ZS’C horses had some common characteristics with th 

aaarfti horses expressed by the common epithets viz. and 

^3 horses, expresse s accepted we shall have to regard the 

JL horses mentS by Jayadatta as different from the 
Se, rntioMd by Ba,a. In the pre^nt etate of my evidence 
1 can only deduce the fd) lowing conclusions .— ^ 

(11 The gipir horses mentioned by Bana are ^ 

^ identi^l with the Tanghan horses of Bhoottan men- 
tioned in the Hobson- Jobson. 

(2) The JEliHr horses mentioned by Jayadatta’- may be ong 
^ to the region mentioned by Varahamitoa along 

with o? they may be ide^ical with 

horses refered to above. In the Ihde InscrtpHon of 
L. 634) the country in said to 

be bounded by the rivers ^nd 

sources of Karnatak History, Vol.I, by Snkaptha bastr , 
Mysore, 1940). 


TI,- •flii-or of lavadatta’s (Bt6. Z«dic«, Calcutta). 



The Chronology of the evidence recorded in this paper will be 
clear from the following tabular statement 


Chronology* A. D. 

Reference 

C. 630 

(variant horses mentioned by 

Bana in the Hursacarita. 

Between 800 and 1200 

and horses mentioned by Jaya- 

datta in his 

C. 1590 

Tanghan horses mentioned by Ain-i- 
Akbari as ranking “between Out and 
Turkish horses. 

1774 

Tangan horses offered as annual tribute 
to the East India Co. by the Raja of 
Bhutan. 


Tangun hQrses {Hobson- Jobson). 

1780 

Tankun ponies ( Hobson- Jobson). 

... 

Tanyans {Hobson- Jobson). 

1782 

Tanyan {Hobson-Jobson). 

1793 

Tanuns or Tanyans {Hobson-Jobson). 

1854 

Tanhan horses of Tibet (few on pig’s 
blood and raw liver) see Hobson-Job- 
son. 



SECTION II, 


Ancient India, 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


V. R. Ramachandea DIKSHITAB, MA. 

Fellow Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

At the outset I must express my gratitude to the 
authorities of the Indian History Congress for inviting me 
to preside over the deliberations of this Section. Since we 
met last, two important publications have been issued 
which have enriched our knowledge of the Pallava and 
Obalukya periods. One is Volume XII of South Indian 
Inscriptions relating solely to the Pallavas. It contains 
all the Pallava inscriptions collected by the Department 
of Epigraphy from 1904 to 1935. A study of these inscrip- 
tions has brought to light the existence of two i^pperin- 
jingas, Kopperinjinga Deva I and Kopperinjinga Deva 11. 
These were the Kadava rulers claiming Pallava descent, who 
flourished in the 'idth century. Kopperinjinga I was an 
officer under Kulottunga Ohoia III and a devotee of the God 
Nataraja at Chidambaram where we are meeting today. 
After Kulottunga Ohola’s death, he consolidated his territory 
and became an independent chief. Kopperunjinga II conti- 
nued to enjoy independent rule and is said to have assisted 
Rajendra Chola III when he ascended to Ohoia throne. 

The second publication is a Digest of Annual Report 
on Kannada Research in Bombay province for the year 
1940-41 published by Kannada Research Institute, Dharwar 
in 1945! Among others it contains an interesting inscrip- 
tion of two versus in Sanskrit, copied f rorn a cliff m the 
north hill at Badami which once for all settles that it was 
the Ohalukyan monarch PulakeSin I who constructed the 
hill fortress of Vatapi. According to this inscription Pula- 







and service. Another Enadi Nayanar belonged to the caste 
of Sanar or toddy drawers. Yet another who gained Siva’s 
grace was Tirukkuripputtondar, a washerman by caste. 

These few instances are enough to show the cosmo- 
politan character of Saivism. ^ was no more a creed 
confined to a small cultured section but a religion of the 
masses. The Pallava monarchs and the imperioal Ohpms 
patronised this religion with fervour _ and intensity by 
constructing shrines in honour of Siva throughout the 
length and breadth of the Tamil land. Even with this they 
were not satisfied. They sent their men of culture and taste 
to Indo-Ohina, Indonesia, and China to spread thmr religion 
and plant numerous shrines on the model of Pallava and 
Ohola architecture. Though primarily devotees of Saiva 
creed, they were tolerant enough to promote the cause of 
sister religion, Vaishpavism. Hence we see in this period 
in Indonesia though Saivism predominated, temples to 
Tuimal and the Buddha were found side by side. Not only 
temple buildings were modelled on the Pallava and Chma 
plan, not to speak of the Ohslukyan and Papdyan, but the 
actual conduct of daily worship current in b. India was 
punctiliously followed in Indonesia as could be seen worn 
the temple regulations at Angorthom in Cambodia, ihus 
the glorification of Siva does not mean and did not 
mean intolerance of Vishpu or other gods. The casual 
teaching of the Saiva saints drove home the view that there 
was only one God. This was known by different names. 
In applauding Siva, saint Appar says: He -Narayapa, 
Brahma, the four Vedas, the Completest Being, the Holiest, 
the Oldest, etc. (-^^2.3). Realisation of this god is ter- 

med Siva nmkti by Sambandar and Parariiukti by Tirum • 
In Tirumular’s time there were six systems of philosophy, 
Nadantam, Bodhantam, Yogantam,. Kalantam, Vedantam 
and Siddhantam. Tirumular rejects the first four and 
accepts Vedanta-Siddhantam. For he says : Becoming biva 
is Vedanta-Siddhanta (St. 2392). In other words, the 
Vedanta knowledge becomes Siddhanta. This , 

central teaching of Saiva philosophy accepted and ai^ 
by Tamil saints through the ages. ^ T)oes not ^ o^^h 
saint like Tayumanavar praise those 
have drunk deep of the essence of the Vedan 
Siddhanta ? , 

These were the days when the great Sankaracharya 
flourished. These were again the days when the Arabs 
have been frequenting Southern India as carriers of trade. 
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The Arabs believed in monotheism and Sankara who estab- 
lished the Advaita system of philosophy was a monotheist. 
To him Siva was Narayana and Narayapa was Siva. 
Sankaracharya travelled all India and firmly rooted the 
plant of his philosophy in all corners of India. Upto 1200 
the religion and philosophy of Sankara and of the mystic 
poets of Tamil land held the field until Ramanunja, the 
celebrated Vaishpava reformer introduced the Visistadvaita. 
But this later phase of religious history of India is outside 
the scope of this section. The efforts of these Tamil saints 
including Sankara (for he also belonged to the Tamil 
country) led to the final disappearance of Buddhism in the 
south And for the matter of that in the Indian horizon. 
For, the Vaishnavism of the Bhagavad Gita of which 
Sankara was an exponent absorbed the Mahayana Buddhism 
of the North India, thus making the extinction of Buddhism 
complete from all India. But in the case of Jainism though 
decay set in, it died hard. The Jains are still happily with 
us. The Jains of our period took zealously to South Indian 
literatures and Sanskrit, more and more, and produced 
classics like the Jivakachintamapi in Tamil and the Ajita 
Piirapa and the Gadayuddha composed by the poet Rappa 
in Kannada. But their religious activities become more 
or less confined to the western parts of India and to a few 
places in Southern India, then under royal patronage. Some 
of the fine monuments of theirs are still preserved. For 
example, we have the India Sabha and the Jayamalla 
. Sabha at Ellora under Chalukya’s patronage, the splendid 
monolithic temple at Kalugamalai in the Pandyan kingdom 
and the Jain temples of Western India. Unity in diversity 
is the beauty of Indian culture. Hence, we see the two 
architectronic symbols, stopa dome and Sikhara, prominent- 
ly in all temple architechture, Buddhist, Brahman or Jain. 
While the stopa represented the ascetic ideal, the Sikhara 
was symbolical of the layman’s ideal. The Chalukyan 
contribution was a compromise by which the Sikhara was 
crowned by the stopa dome instead of the amalaka, and 
has become common to all schools of faith. While we are 
mention on the evidence of inscriptions at 
Lakkundi the name of Dana Ohintamapi Attiyabbe, who 
was a daughter of Mallapa or Mallapayya, the general of 
TaiJa II. She is said to have flooded the Western Chalukya 
territory with as many as 1500 Jain temples. And the 
Ajita Purana of Rappa, already referred to, was composed 
at her instance. 

Not only in architecture but also in fine arts like 


fresco painting, music and sculpture, the south Indian contri- 
bution was something pronounced as we can see from the 
Pallava painting at Sittannavasal, and the inscription at 
Kudimiyamalai both' in Pudukkotah State, or the unparalled 
bronze sculpture of the great Ohola period. The bronze 
sculpture, says Havell, from an historical point of view is 
invaluable for its unique impressions of the ideals of the 
Saiva cult. The image of gods and the portraits of Saiva 
saints reveal to us the passionate fervour of these S. Indian 
bhaktas. Apparsvami in anjali pose, Sundarar with all the 
glow of youth and beauty, Sambanda, the inspired child, 
are portraits of inestimable value. Much mop of passion 
and consituting the masterpieces of the Chola crafpmen 
are the bronze images of Siva as Nataraja,^ one of whmh is 
enshrined in the celebrated temple of this town Chidam- 
baram. The Chola kings beginning with Koclpngapan of 
the Sangam period have lavished over-abundantly this 
temple of temples. In commemoration of his victones 
Parantaka replated with gold the Ka,naka 
Chidambaram shrine, one of the five Saiva shrines dedicated 
to five cosmic elements, earth, 

The last i.e. ether is in this town symbolished by an empty 
shrine. The other four temples representog earth, water, 
fire and air are respectively those at Kanch^JambukeS- 
vrram. TiruvannSmalai and Kalahesti. The Kulottungas 
havVimproved the Chidambaram temple^ by enlarging it 
embellishing it and endowing it. Nataraja reppsents the 
rhythmic dance of Siva holding ihe sacrificial fire and 
heating the cosmic time with an hour-glps drum. 

Speaking on the administration of the period, notwith- 
standing the fact that the J”and "lou^^^ 

a discount, the different dynasties of the north and south, 
whether they were in Bajputana or Bengal, Dekhan or 
S India, the administration was efficient and something 
remarkable. Confining ourselves to southpn India fop the 
nresent, we find the Pallava administration was as strong 
if not stronger than the Chola administration. One no^^ 
feature of this administration was complete local autonomy. 
The village administration of old as represpted hy manrams 
in the Tamil land was suffered to exist. In fact, the 
whole of southern India was studded 

in the later days of Pallava rule and after, pe village 
was administered by a. number of oommittees. Uttiia 
merur Caturvqdimangalam, Ukkol, 

vedimangalam and Tiruvoriyur- were some of the villages 
which adopted the committee syetem of administiation 
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and Ohola times. The temple was the pivot of social and 
cultural life. It ministered to the spiritual life also. Royal 
patrona^^e and private munificence made the temple grow 
in size and extent and the temple treasury is an unfoiling 
source of treasure. The 
for ms and variety 
and regulations governiiig 
as a school and sometime as a bankc 


endowments were of different 
The temple had its own establishment 
the mode of worship. It served 
It was the common 

meeting place of some important committees affecting the 
welfare of the whole village or town. There were stored 
public documents and records of judgments. It was the 
'C?itad6l was the centre of music and dancing. 

It found vocation for the mason, sculptor and painter and 
thus encouraged fine arts. Its services to promote corporate 
life of the people were immense. 

Saivism of this period branched off into different sects. 
Kapalik is, Kalamukhas, Psfopatas and Vira baivas The 
influence of the first three sects is reflected in hymns 
of the Tevaram itself as also the Mattavilasa. Kapaiikas 
worshipped Siva in the form of Bhairava and P^rvati as 
Kali. Siruttopdar was a worshipper of Bhairava Marti. 
iTnrinmhflilnr became the centre of the Kalatnukha sect from 



and Western Chalukyas, the Pallavas, Oholas and Rash- 
tra-kutas, as well as the dynasties of the north, the 
Palas and the Senas, Pararasras and G-ashadvalas. In 
the Tamil land it was mostly religious literature as 
Teysram, Tiruvacakam and Nalayiram. Side by side the 
Jains produced literature not only in Tamil but also in 
Kannada. It was the efflorescent age of vernacular litera- 
ture. The pri Raspcrakota branch at Gujarat 

used in their sign manuals Kannada script in preference 
to Gujarati or Vala,bhi script. - It has been suggested that 
Ratta was a Dravidian expression sanskritised into Rastra- 
ktita. Ratta was probably the original family name of 
the kings of Malkhad. Thus the family of the Rastrakatas 
was Dravidian in stock and their home was Kannada 
country. This thesis propounded in the South Indian 
Inscriptions, Vol. IX-1 seems to be sound. Kavirajamarga, 
the earliest work in Kannada on poetics is attributed to 
Amogavarsha I. During the reign of the Western Chalukyas 
of Kalyana, as in the epoch of Eastrakutas, a further fillip 
was given to the Jaina literature. 

In this age there was a revival in Prakrit the literature. 
We may mention, for example, Dhanapala’s Psiyalacchi, 
a Prakrit Dictionary (972-3) and Hemaohandra’s Desina- 
mala nearly a century later. Hemachandra explains what 
he means by a dm word. All provincial expressions are 
not considered desi words but only those which have found 
entrance into the known Prakrit literature. There is a 
coincidence between Ahe Dravidian grammarians and 
Prakrit grammarians in the classification of the words in 
their languages. ^ Three classes, viz. tatsama, tadbhava 
and de^ya are distinguished. Hemachandra does, not iden- 
tify Apabhram^a with the vernaculars, though it had 
become popular through the efforts of the Abhira and 
Gurjara princes. Prof, A. B. Keith remarks There is no 
reason to suppose that Apabhram^a formed a necessary 
step towards composition in vernaculars, and in Maharsstra 
and Kashmir Apabramsa appears to have been unknown 
while in the latter region vernacular poetry appears to 
have been practised in the eleventh century.’ In addition 
to these various local literatures we must add Hindi 
literature which took a definite shape in the twelfth century 
and continued to grow from strength to strength to the 

our period we cannot fail to mention 
T ^ epic, Prithirgj-Raisa of much literary value, 

in this period again Sanskrit was in no way neglected. It 
was affluent. The great works of Sankara, of Vachaspa- 
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timiSra, of Raja^ekhara at the court of Gurjara-PratiharaS, 
of Somadeva Sari, of Ksemendra, of Vijnanesvara, of 
Jayadeva, of Kalha^a and of Bhaskaracharya, to mention only 
a few of the numerous authors of this period, testify to the 
progress of Sanskrit literature in different spheres. It was 
in this period the great university of Kanchi and the famous 
university of Vikrama^ila flourished. The latter was founded 
by Dharmapsla towards the close of the 8th century and 
patronised by Hayapala in the eleventh century. In several 
ways it was a replica of Nalanda. Buddhist tantrism was 

a special course of study here. 

Politically it was an age of imperialism. Every pro- 
minent ruler of a dynasty was imbued with far-reaching 
ambitions to become all-India ruler- The attempts of the 
Pallavas and Ghalukyas may not be significant. But really 
significant is the imperialism of the Rashtrakutas. Dhruva 
Dharavarsha who ascended the throne in 780 A. D. planned 
elaborately on a scheme of conquest. He annexed the Gangs 
territory, and humbled the Pallava ruler. He even launched 
an expedition to North India and gave a crushing blow to 
Vatsaraja, the Gurjara-Pratihara ruler in the Ganges- 
Jhmna Doab and subsequently attacked Dharmapala of 
Bengal with success. This expedition was in the nature 
of a digvijaya and considerably enhanced the military, 
renown of the Rastrakuta empire. For the first time after 
the Andhra occupation of North India, the Rashtrakata 
army crossed the Vindhyas and occupied the vital part or 
Madhyadeia. But with his death, every subdued country 
declared independence. It was Govinda III who broke the 
South Indian confederacy of kings, annexed Maiva and 
Gangs vgdi, overthrew Nagabhata II of the Pratihara line 
who was extending his imperial supremacy in rmrthern 
India and humbled Dharmapala of Bengal. Under him the 
Rashtrakntas became all India power. 

Dharmapala of the Pala dynasty was no less ambi- 
tious. He was actuated also by imperialistic motives. He 
carried his arms to the Ganges-Jumna Doab and became 
a serious rival of "Vatsaraja. • He captured Kanauj and 
put his own deputy Ohaknayudha on its throne. “I® 

efforts were nothing against the Rashtrakata arms. _ Tradi- 
tions of the Rastrakuta imperialism were realised lacer on 
by the imperial Oholas who advanced into the north-eastern 
India, and by Karnatak association with the Senas and the 
Nepal country. The military genius of Rajarsja I and ot 
Rajendra resulted in the establishment of an empire. Ihe 
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Uhera fleet was destroyed and the Ghalukya kingdom ack- 
iiowleged their supremacy. Ceylon and Kalinga became 
parts of the empire. The Ohola fleet was prominently seen 
HI the Arabian sea and the Bay of Bengal. Matripala of 
Bengal was forced to pay homage to Chola Suzerainty, 
Thus the Chola empire extended over a large portion of 
Eastern India and the Dekhan and the whole of Southern 
India and Ceylon. The ages covering this period mark an 
epoch in the growth of greater India, to wit, Chola expan- 
sion to Ceylon and across the Bay to Kadaram, Pala expan- 
sion culturally to Tibet, Bhutan and Burma, Hindu revival 
in Indo- China and Indonesia. There was brisk trade with 
both sides of the Indian Ocean. Toleration was extended 
to foreign travellers and foreign settlers like the Arabs and 
the Chinese. 

I mentioned above of the Karnataka associations with 
the Senas. Samantasena, the founder of the Sena dynasty, 
IS described as a Karnata-Ksatriya. There, was a Karnata 
invasion of ^ northern India in the eleventh century or 
earlier. It is also believed that Karnata Jains took part 
in the northern expedition of the Chslukyas of Kalyani 
^ring the reign of Vigrahapala III. The Sena dynasty in 
Bengal can be claimed as a Karnata dynasty founded in 
I irhut (Northern Bihar) by Nanyadeva. It claimed sover- 

ttiis time the Mahsyana form of 
Buddhism was prevalent in Nepal. It became merged in the 
new Saivite movement inaugurated by the Senas there. 
Vijayasena of the Sena dynasty is said to have expelled 
Madanapala from northern Bengal and conquered Nepal 
and Assam. He was a Saiva and patronised Umapati. 
hrom a large number of Sadasiva images discovered from 
diiierent parts of Bengal it has been suggested that the 
benas brought the cult of Sadasiva from the south. But 
R._C. Majumdar believes that the cult belongs to Agmanta 
saivism and was of North India origin. 

We shall now pass on to the Eajputs. With the final 
disappearance of the later Guptas and with the emergence 
of a number of dynasties in different parts of the land, the 
defunct Eajputs once more revived their power and status. 
Ihey were Eajaputras, princes of the old royal families 
from the time of the epic age of India. They were the 
aesceBaeBts of the ancient Kshatriya heroes as they lesiti- 
mately and proudly claimed. They were waiting for an 
opportunity to revive their past glories. The break-up of 
india s poutioai unity after Harsha and the fayourabl© situa-* 





tion created thereby made 'u S^uSfbe" to 

Drinces to assert their power. It is difficult to subscribe to 

the view of some scholars that these Rajputs were of foreign 
Slaction who entered India with Huns and others and who 
later on embraced Hinduism by stylmg ^^7 

trivas. I agree with Mr. 0. V. Vaidya + 

tnyas. i g_ Gaurisankar Ojha that the R^puts 

the lineal desoendents of the Ksha- 


Mahamahopadhyaya 
were indigenous people, 

triyas of ancient India. r^T.i-«+c.Uafa 

Unfortunately there is a tendency among orientalists 

to attribute most of our royal dynasties 
of our people Dravidians and Aryans as coming from 
outside India. Strange theories , either tom^ simijarity 

of names based on doubtful 
customs or of physical traits i 
propounded and promulgated, 
find mention with Hunas in 1 
what if G-ujars equate with K 
colour of skin, and of measure 
ment and heredity. The Jewis 
passed into fable. In the rece 
fronts Indian soldiers were me 

American soldiers. 
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This is how_ we have to u . 
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were foreigners and then they 
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supporters, 

Brahmans, 


the Harsha Charita and 
Ihazars. The question of 
ments is more of environ- 
h nose, for example, has 
mt world war, in several 
ntioned with British and 
From "this account Indian soldiers can- 
soldiers or vice versa. 
inVeTpret the reference in_ the 
Granting for the moment that the Rajputs 

embraced the Indian faith I 
Ksatriyas and acknowledge 
0 and become their firm 
Why should not iiey become straight away 
Or again why should they not join the rank 

and file of the industrial and trading 
selves freed from onerous military ser . y , . 

have done all this if they were really foreigners. 

of mlrriageand by deteBttag mined- m order 
to preserve their old virility. As heroee lovTlnd 

;‘ar.’'¥Lrvatom!'loyaBy™ 
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ladies must be of the same tribe. If it were so, how could 
Eajput princesses imbibe pucca Indian ideals of womanhood 
during their short stay and elect glory in sati, self-immola- 
tion, and take a stern vow not to survive their departed 
heroes, and prefer sacrificing their lives to losing honour, 
ideals which are in the very blood of our Kshatriya women. 
These ideals of Eajput men and women are enough to show 
that their claim to belong to the old Kshatriya stock is 
perfectly just and sound. Above all why should we brush 
aside the authority of Yuan Chwang who speaks of the 
Gurjara king as a Kshatriya. After all, the interval 
between the Harsha Oharita where the contemporary 
appearance of Hunas and Gujars occurs, and Yuan Chwang 
was not much. He should have been better informed of the 
Gurjara king if he had been really a foreigner, notwith- 
standing the fact that he was there in the robes of a Ksha' 
triya. I beg to be excused for digressing a little on the 
vexed question of the origin of the Rajputs. I have done 
so because I feel strongly that the foreign origin of the 
Rajputs is positively unacceptable. The sooner we drop this 
in our text-books the better. 

This neo-Rajput age was marked by heroic poetry as 
befits the Kshatriya heroes. There were bards and bardic 
poetry. Every court had its own ministrels eulogising the 
King’s heroic deeds and valour. This age was again marked 
by militant chivalry and desperate courage, as could be seen 
from tbe valourous exploits of Prthiviraj in hard-contested 
battles. This age was also marked by clan organisation 
which was at once the element of weakness and strength. 
The various clans were far from being united. They were 
engaged in petty quarrels ever and on, being smitten by 
jealousy and rivalry. Continuous internecine feuds among 
these clans sapped their vitality so much so that they could 
not vigorously resist the foreign invader. These feuds 
further prevented them in presenting a united front even 
in the face of a common danger. As has been well said 
these finally led to their conquest in detail by Muham- 
madans. Such were the elements of weakness which 
centred round the Rajput clan organisation. Against this 
it may be argued that such strife enabled them to cultivate 
virtues like heroism and fidelity and chivalry. To earn 
these at the cost of their hearth and home is to earn none 
at all. During the Muslim conquest some of the clans were 
destroyed, others fled for safety to regions unaccessible 
to the pursuer. For example, the Gaharwar clan emigrated 
to the deserts of Rajputana and established the State of 
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Marwar (Jodhpur). By 1203 the whole of Hindustan lay 
under the feet of the new conquerors. 

Ladies and Gentlement, I have glanced over the dis- 
tinctive features which marked the period from the com- 
mencement of the 8th century to the beginning of the 13th 
century. These features, though politically centrifugal, 
show a constructive record of output in art, religion, social 
organisation and even in military equipment. 


AN UNKNOWN INCIDENT IN THE HISTORY OF 
THE RASTRAKUTAS OF MALKHED 


N. VENKATAEAMANAYYA, m. a., PH. D,, 

Reader, Indian History and Archaeology, the 
University of Madras. 

Govinda II and Indrayudha of Kanauj 

It is now generally recognised that Govinda II succeeded 
his father Krsna I and ruled the Rastrakuta Kingdom for about a 
period of eight years from -A. D.' 772 to 760. Excepting the 
rebellion of his younger brother, Dhruva, and his ultimate over- 
throw in the struggle very little is known about the events of his 
reign. The Daulatgbad plates of Sankaragana, dated A. D. 793, 
allude perhaps to a victory which Govinda II won over a chief 
called Parijata, while rescuing Govardhana.i Though the fort 
Govardhana which Govinda II rescued is situated, as pointed out 
by Dr. Altekar, in the Nasik district of the Bombay Presidency,* 
the identity of Parijata who assailed it is still shrouded in 
obscurity. It is not unlikely that this event was connected with 
the rebellion of Dhruva even as suggested by Dr. Altekar. The , 
Rameswaram inscription of Krsna III alludes to an expedition 
which Govinda IT led against Indra, a northern King, who ruled 
over the Jumna-Gangetio doab. In verse 6, it is stated that ‘'from 
him (Krsna I) was born Prabhutavarsa (i. e., Govinda II) of exalted 
fame, who ruled the earth and as a result of the destruction of 
Indra’s place (capital) by whose forces, the waters of the Ganges 


1. E. I. IX No. 26. V. 10., Tat-sunur-ahava-rucih prathito 
babuva Sri Parijata-vibhav-aharana-pratitah Govardhan-Oddharana- 
laksita-bahu'Viryo Govinda-raja-nrpatir-Harina samanah. 

2. Rashtrakutas and their titnes. Pp. 49-§0. 
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flnnpar (black) like those of Yamuna.”® This passage makes it 
qufte clear that, during the course of hisreign, Govinda II evaded 
the Jumna-Gangetic doab, and sacked the capital of a King called 
Indra. The identity of this king is not difficult to discover. It 
is stated in Jinasena’s Harivamsa that in Saka 705 toere were 
ruling Indray udha in the north ; Sn Vallabha, the son of Kr?panrpa 
in the South ; Vatsaraja, king of Avanti in the East; 
in the country of the Sauryas, in 

of the north, mentioned in this passage is accepted on all hands 
as the king of Kanyakubja of that name, a successor of Vajra- 
yudra. As he is said to have been a contemporary of the Ra§|ra- 
kuta Krsnaraja’s son Sri Vallabha, there can be iw doubt that he 
was ffientical with Indra. the ruler of Jumna-Gangetic doab 
whoso C8.pita<l Govindo* II hEd sEcked. 

The date of the expedition : — When exactly Govinda II 
invaded the Jumna-Gangetic doab, it is not easy to determine. 
The invasion was probably undertaken in connection with tne 
suppression of the rebellion of Dhruva who took up arms against 
him and attempted to assert independence. Dhruva was not 
uniformly successful against Govinda II. He suflered reverses, 
and as a consequence, was compelled for sometime to aoknowledg 
his brother’s supremacy. This becomes evident by a study ot 
the inscriptions of Dhruva and his sons. In the Pimpari Hates 
dated A. D. 775 Dhruva is spoken of as the ruling sovereign to 
whom all the imperial titles are attributed. As it mentions 
Dhruva after describing the greatness of Govinda II, it leaves on 
the mind the impression that he had already overthrown ms 
brother and ascended the throne.® This, however, was not really 
the case. A few facts which have a bearing on this point iMy 
betaken up here for consideration. The Pimpari plates diner 


3. S. 1 . 1. 1X4 68, A. R. E. 383 of 1904. 

Tasmad-abhut-sunur-udarkirtih Prabhutavatso bhuvam-asasasa 
Yat senan-Indra-mada-mardanad-Gango yo Yamunavad-Vibhati 
The second half of the verse is very corrupt ; and it has been restored 
at my request by Dr. V. Raghavan, M. A., Ph, D., Junior Lecturer in 
Sanskrit, Madras University thus 1— , , ^ , 

Yat-sainikair-lndra-padasya-mardanad-GaEga-payo Yamunavad- 

VibhatUd ^ 2 ) Sri M. Ramakrishna Kavi, M. A.. Sri Venkatesvara 

Oriental Research Institute, Tirupati, thus j— 

Yat-senaya-h-Indra mad-avamardad-Ganga payo Yamunavad.. 

vibhati. 

4. Bom. Gaz. 1896, Vol. I, Part II p. 197 Fn. 2. 

Sakesv-abda-satesu-saptasu disam Panc-Ottares Uttaram 
Pat-lndtayudha-namni Krsna-nrpaje Sri Vallabhe daksinani 
Purvam Srimad-Avanti-bhubhrti-nrpe Vats-adiraje Param 
Sauryanam-adhimandale jayayute Vire Varahe — vati, 

5. B. I. X No. 19, pp. 81-83, 
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in one important respect from Dhru^a’s later Copper-Plate 
charters. Whereas he is referred to twice in the Pimpari Plates 
simply as Parama-bhattaraka Maharljadhiraja Paramesvara 
Prthvivallabha Sri or Srimad-Dhruvarajadeva, in the Bhor Museum 
Plates and the Jethwai Plates dated A, D. 781 and 786 respectively 
he is mentioned as Parama-bhhttaraka Maharajadhiraja Parmes- 
vara Paramabhattaraka Srimad-Akalavarsa-deva pad-anudhyata- 
Paramabhattaraka Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara Sri Dharavarsa 
Sri Dhruvaraja-deva and Paramabhattaraka Maharajadhiraja 
Paramesvara Srimad-Akalavarsadeva Padgnudhyata Parama- 
bhattaraka Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara Dhgravarsa Sri Dhruva- 
raja-deva.6 It is interesting to note that the expression “Srimad- 
Akalavarsadeva Pad-gnudhyata'’ found in the later records is 
omitted in the earlier. The omission, I believe, is significent. 
It indicates that at the time when. Dhruv a issued the Pimpari 
Plates, though he pi’oclaimed himself as an independent monarch, 
his position was not secure ; and that his brother whom he resolved 
to oust from his throne was not yet overthrown ; he probably hoped 
to settle the matter amicably by peaceful negotiation, and per- 
suade him either to abdicate in his favour or agree to a division 
of the empire. He, therefore, did not want to repudiate Govinda’s 
right to rule by proclaiming himself as the successor of his father 
and thereby antagonize him. W"hen, however, he found that 
peaceful settlement .was not possible, he resolved to wage war on 
Govinda, and proclaimed himself as the successor of his father, 
repudiating Govinda’s right to rule. 

The events that took place during this war of succession ; — 
The inscriptions of Dhruva and his son Govinda III which refer 
to the war of succession briefly pass over the subject ; and the 
little information they give is necessarily one-sided. Nevertheless, 
they indicate that Dhruva did not easily win the victory, and 
that at one time he had to make a show of submission and lie 
low abandoning his claims to sovereignty. It is stated in the 
Paithgn Plates that although Govinda II had fetched in large 
numbers of those hostile kings, including the rulers of Malava. 
Kgnci, Vengi, and Gangavgdi against him, and took possession 
of his ruby-ornaments and gold, his mind underwent no change 
and that when he failed in spite of his conciliatory overtures xo 
induce G ovinda to make peace, he defeated him in battle and 
obtained sovereignty.^ Again, in the Kadaba Plates, it is said 
that “when once in battle his (Dhruva’s) fortune was fickle, his 
heart trembling on account of the destruction of his elephants 
and ships by the crushing of the rough . waves, even then his 
enemies though united, and their power being unshaken, forsook 
the kingdom, and bewildered by delusion, fled themselves to the 



remotest regions.”® It is evident from these two records that 
(1) Govinda il secured the help of the Kings of Malava, Kanci, 
Vengi, Gungavadi and others against Dhruva, (2) that Dhruva 
was defeated in a battle in which elephants and ships played 
an important part, (3) that he made overtures of peace which 
were rejected, and (4) that he waged war on his brother, and 
having defeated him wrested from him the sovereignty. Though 
these incidents are narrated here as if they had taken place in 
quick succession, one immediately following the other, they must 
have been, as a matter of fact, separated from one another by 
comparatively long intervals of time. Dhruva would not have 
been in a position to make overtures to Govinda II to settle their 
quarrel peacefully, much less to wage war on and defeat him 
immediately after his own defeat mentioned in the Kadaba plates. 
It must have taken some time for Dhruva to recoup his strength 
and renew his attack. To gain time to strengthen his hands 
for renewing the struggle, he must have made a show of sub- 
mission and acknowledged the supremacy of Govinda II abandon- 
ing ostensibly his designs upon the throne. This view is streng- 
thened by the Dhulia Plates dated 779 A.D., in which Suvarna- 
varsa Kakkaraja, the donor of the grant, refers to his father, 
Dhruva as the subordinate of the ruling sovereign, Govinda II.9 

It must have been during this period, when he was at the 
zenith of his power, that Govinda II must have led the expedition 
against the Jumna-Gangetic doab and defeated its ruler Indra. 


8. E. I. IV, p. 348. 

9. E. I. Vlll, No. 19, pp. 182-187. The genuineness of this 

inscription has been called into question on palleographical grounds 
Though issued in 779 A. D., the alphabet appears to be some decades 
later than that of the Pitnpari Plates of A. D. 775, (E. 1. X pp. 81-84). 
Fot short periods of a few decades, paleography , cannot be taken 
as assure test of the genuineness or otherwise of an inscription. 
The fact that the form of letters and the style of writing are known 
toyary with the scribe and the locality must not be overlooked in 
this connection^ Another proof of the spurious character of the 
record is said to be that the grant purports to have been made by'^ the 
donor, at the command of Dhruva, though the ruling sovereign 
according to it was Govinda II. “How could Kakkaraja” asks a 
scholar, order all feudatories by the command of Dhruvaraja in the 
prosperous, reign of Govinda II, when Dhruva was not the reigning 
sovereigtx ? (E. I, X No. 19 p. 82). The difficulty is imaginary. 

Kakkaraja was governing a district of the Rastrakuta kingdom which 
was under the immediate jurisdiction of his father Dhruva who was 
ralirig the norimern province as a subordinate of the ruling sovereign, 
Govinda H. Therefore, while issuing the charter 
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He could not have embarked on the expedition earlier ; Dhruva 
appears to have been in a state of rebellion almost from the 
beginning of his reign; Krsna I was still ruling in June, 772 
A. D.,io when Bhandak Plates were issued ; and Dhruva had 
already declared his independence before October 775 A. D., when 
the Pimpari Plates were published.^ i It is not likely that 
Govinda II, who succeeded to the throne in the interval, could 
have found it possible to lead an expedition to distant Kanauj. 
Nor could he have undertaken the invasion subsequent to A.D. 781 ; 
for, Dhruva, who took up arms against him for the second time, 
succeeded by that date in overthrowing him completely. i a There- 
fore, the interval between the issue of the Pimpari Plates and 
the Bhor Museum Plates (A. D. 775-781) was the only period, 
when Govinda II could have led his armies against Indrayudha 
of Kanauj. 

The motives which actuated Govinda II to attack Kanauj 
are not at all clear. He might have embarked on the expedition 
to demonstrate his military strength, and acquire glory and 
renown as a great warrior and conqueror. It is not, however, 
unlikely that the expedition was undertaken by Govinda II with 
the object of chastising Indra for some hostile act, at which he 
was provoked. Dhruva had to fight Govinda II and his allies 
of whom the most formidable was Vatsaraja, the Gurjara- 
Pratihara king of Malava, In his war with Govinda who was 
in the Karnataka in the South, Vatsaraja would be a very incon- 
venient enemy, as he could attack him in the rear, and reduce 
the chances of his success. To checkmate Vatsaraja and neutra- 
lise his power to cause injury, Dhruva needed an ally ; he must 
have naturally turned to Indrayudha, the king of Kanauj, Vat- 
saraja’s neighbour in the north-east and eniered' into an alliance 
with him. The help given by Indrayudha to Dhruva in his war 
with Govinda might have annoye 1 the latter who, after his victory 
over his brother, invaded the kingdom of Kaaauj to teach its 
ruler a severe lesson. 

The relations of Dhruva subsequent to his accession to the 
throne with Indrayudha lend colour to this suggestion. There is 
reason to believe that when Vatsaraja dispossessed Indrayudha of 
his kingdom, Dhruva espoused the cause of the latter and re- 
established him upon the throne. The following facts may be 
taken into consideration in this connection. 

(1) The Bhor Museum plates dated A. D. 781 mention the 
King of Malava as one of the allies, whose aid Govinda II soli- 
cited in his struggle against Dhruva.^ » 
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(2) In a passage of Jinasena’s Harivamsa it is stated that 
when he finished the poem in Saka 705 (A.. D. 783-4) there were 
ruling Indrayudha in the north (at Kanauj), Sri Vallabha, son 
of King Krsna in the south (over Dekkan). Vatsaraja in the east 
at Avanti, and Jaya-Varaha in the west in Saura-Mandala.i* 

(3) The Gwalior Inscription of Gurjara-Pratihara Bhoja I 
states that his great-grand-father Vatsaraja had forcibly taken 
possession of the empire from the Bhandi family, As Bhandi 
was the maternal uncle of the emperor Harsavardhana of Kanauj ; 
it is presumed that the Bhandi family who were dispossessed 
of their empire by Vatsaraja were his descendants, and that 
Indrayudha, the then ruler of the place, was their chief, le 

(4) The ruling sovereign of the Jumna- Gangetic doab at the 
time of Dhrpa,’s invasion subsequent to A. D. 785 was, according 
to the Wani-Dindori Plates of Govinda III, the Gurjara-Pratihara 
Vatsaraja, and not Indrayudha. Dhruva expelled Vatsaraja from 
the doab and compelled him to seek refuge in the heart of the 
desert of Rajaputana. If 

(5) When Dharmapala of Bengal invaded the Jumna -Gangetic 
doab after Dhruva ’s retirement, he found there Indrayudha again 

as the ruler of the region.is 

These facts make it clear that Vatsaraja of Avanti at first 
^pelled Indrayudha and took possession of his Kingdom. Then 
Dhruva invaded the Juinna-Gangetic doab, defeated Vatsaraia 
and having driven him into the desert of Rajaputana handed 
over the_country to Indrayudha and returned to his own kingdom. 
It is obvious that Dhruva embarked on the invasion of the Jumna- 
Gangetic doab specially to reconquer the country for Indrayudha 
and reinstate him in his ancestral dominions, a step which he 
would not have taken but for the existence of an alliance between 

the two, going back probably to the early days when he was still 

a rebel fighting with his brother for the throne. 


E. I. IV, p. 109. 

E. I. XVIII, pp. 108 iii verse, 7 
Altekar, Rastrakutas, p. 56. 

I. A. XI, p. 156 f. 

E. I. VI, pp. 248 f. 





GENEALOGY OF THE SARABHAPURA KINGS 
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L. P. Pandya Sarma 


When in 1929, I visited Sirpur (Sripura of copper inscriptions) 
on the Mahanadi in the present Raipur district in 0. P’s., I 
traced out a copper charter which I published in the Indian His- 
torical Quarterly under the title ‘Damaged Sirpur plates of 
Mahasudevaraja’ of Sorabhapura, The ‘Gajalakshmi Seal’ found 
with these plates contained a legend mentioning '•Jayaraja' as 
the son of '•Prasanna." The ‘Sloka’ runs as follows : — 

sftiTcl} tl ^ 

Thus the discovery helped us to ascertain the true relation- 
ship between Sri Prasanna-matra and Mahajayaraja. 

Two years ago in 1927, 1 was able to recover a round thin 
gold-polished silver coin with the legend stlsfe^fUfaf on it written 
in the box -headed script. This coin^ is the 1st and only epigraphio 
document of Sri- Prasanna-matra, grand father of Maha-Pravara- 
raja of the Thakurdiya plates. 

This charter called the Thakurdiya plates, was brought to 
light by the Mahakosala Historical Society of Balpur (District 
Bilaspur 0. P.) Via. Raigarh B. N. Ry., in 1982. This charter 
gave us the name of a hitherto unknown king of the dynasty 
namely Maha-Pravararija, while the legend on the seal, which 
the plates contained, supplied the name Mana-matra who was 
described as the father of Maha-Pravararija. Unlike other 
charters of the Sarabhapura family it was issued from sftjT. 

This discovery confirmed the relations between 

I 

JTR-FflSI 

1 

And mrffsiwsi (issueing his charter from ). 

We can safely assume and HR-RTSf ® as grandfather 

and father of The legend on the seal of the Thakurdiya 

1 . 1 . H Q. Vol. X. March 1934. 4 , 10^7 

Also Mahakosala Historical Society’s Papers, Vol. Up. 43 1937 

2. L H. Q Calcutta Vol. DC (1933) and J. A H. R. S. Vol. IV 

p. 3 and 4 p. 195 

3. J. A. H. R. S. Vol. IX p. 2. 
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charters were issued from SarafeAapwra and only two from=Sripura. 
All the 8 sets have been discovered in Ohhattisgarh (ancient 
Mahakosala). A gold-plated silver coin of Sri-Prasannamatra is 
reported to be in possession of Mr. S. K. Saraswati, M. A., of the 
Calcutta University. About this coin, my friend Dr. D. C. Sircar, 
M. A., Ph. D. write to me under date 16-3-45 as follows : — 

The other day a (very thin gold-plated?) silver coin was 
sent to me by a friend for examination. To my great joy, it was 
found to be a well preserved coin of Prasanna-matra, which, i 
think, is the king’s 3rd coin so far discovered. It exactly 
resembles the coin described by you. My friend will probably 
write a note on the coin (said to be found somewhere in Orissa), 
in the near future. Four gold coins of Sr u Prasanna-matra are 
reported to be in the coin cabinet of the Travancore State^and 
they, have been noticed as Bastrakuta coins.* Although 1 have 
been in correspondence with Mr. R. V. Poduval, B. A., Director 
of Archaeology, Travancore State, since 28th of Augi^t, iy4o, 
I have not yet been able to get full particulars about the shape, 
size, weight and legend of the gold coins. But if they are identi- 
cal with the silver coins of Sn-Prasanna-matra found m 
Ohhattisgarh (Bilaspur District) and in Orissa, they can sat ely 
be accepted as gold issues of Sri-Prasanna-matra of Sa,rabhapur 
family, especially when the legend be in the box-headed script. 
Such coins being portable might have easily travelled to south 
India, where we have so many sacred shrines including one oi 
Lord Siva, the foremost of all at Rameshwaram, so dear to a 
Hindu of Northern India. 

Now we can safely come to the conclusion that Sri-Prasanna- 
matra had two sons, Mana-matra and Maha-Jayaraja. 

Mana-matra’ son was Maha-Pravararaja of Thakurdiya 
plates. 

Mahasudevaraja is described as the son of Maha-Durgaraja 
as we have pointed out on the strength of the newly discovered 
Kauwatal plates of the 10th year of Mahasudevaraja himself. 

In my paper entitled “Three sons of Mahasudevaraja of 
Sarabhapura” published in the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic 
Society, Bangalore, I have tried to show that from none of the 
copper charters it can be gathered that the origin of these kings 
was from the Bastrakutas. 

4. 1 H. R. Commission 19th. Session List of Exhibits 1942 — 
Supplement— -Travancore State— Gold coins- Part I. General. 
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OBSCENE SCULPTURES OF ORISSAF TEMPLES. 


Keishna Chandra Panigeahi, M.a. 

A visitor while going round the great temples of Bhubanesvar, 
Puri and Konarka is struck with the hugeness of their structures 
and their wonderful wealth of sculptures exhibiting graceful 
human, divine and semi-divine figures, animals, griffins, scrolls 
and arabesques executed with such skill and excellence that they 
cannot but excite his wonder and admiration, but at the same 
time he is also repulsed at the sight of a variety of indecent 
figures, sometimes in their most voluptuous poses, occurring along- 
side this sublime art. But if he is led to believe that the presence 
of such figures is an isolated phenomenon only in the temples 
of Orissa, he is mistaken. They occur in some temples of Khaju- 
raho in Bundelkhand and in the modern temples of Nepal and 
, Tibet. They are also to be found in the terra-cottas preserved 
in many of the modern temples of Bengal and in the paintings 
and decoration of metal and wooden rathas of the Bengali Vaish- 
navas (R. D. Banerji— JHesiorj/ of Orissa, Yol. II, p. 401.). But 
prominence given to them in the Orissan temples, has rather 
become a disturbing feature in the otherwise general religious 
fervour that permeates these edifices. 

So far, scholars have given no satisfactory explanation for 
the occurrence of these figures. Mr. M. M. Ganguly who has 
been the first scholar to make a systematic study of the Orissan 
temples, called them to be “the most perplexing features of 
Orissan Architecture” Onssa and Her Remains, pp. 227-ii8) and 
Prof. R. D. Banerji, an authority on Orissan History, admitted 
that “the presence of indecent figures on religious edifices is still 
a puzzle” {History of vrissa, Vol. II, p. 401). 

Local inquiries at Puri and Bhubanesvar generally elicit 
two kinds of explanation of which, one given by the temple 
priests can be rejected without much examination. The priests 
maintain that the presence of obscene figures prevents the temples 
from being struck with lightening. The idea of indecent figures 
serving as lightening conductors is ludicrous to the modern man. 
Besides, the extant Silpa-Sastras which generally give an expla- 
nation for each aspect of temple architecture, do not explain 
the phenomenon in this manner. They have rather remained 
silent on this point. The art-minded persons find in them an 
attempt of the sculptor to depict life in all its naked reality. 
They cite the example of the Greek images which exhibit the 
anatomical treatment of limbs sometimes with nudity conspi- 
cuously shown. They, however, fail to perceive the distinction 
between the nude images and obscene figures as they appear in 
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the temples of Orissa^ Tbe latter form a class by themselves in 
which obscenity has been exhibited not as a necessary eleineni 
of artistic requirement, but very often to depict the sexual relations 
of man and woman in their all nakedness. 

It is the religious motive which has actuated the builders 
to lavish their all on the temples and it is the same motive which 
must have been responsible for the introduction of obscene figures 
in them, however outrageous they may be to modern religious 
sentiments. On examination it is found that they do not belong 
to the temples of any particular sect, they being found in the 
Saiva temples of Bhubanesvar, Vaishnava temple of Puri and 
Saura temple of Konarka. They also do not appear in the temples 
of Parsu-rlmesvara and Muktesvara at Bhubanesvar and of 
Gandharadi in the Baudh State, which, according to R. D. Banerji, 
are'the earliest group of temples in Orissa dating back from the 

8th century A. D. (Z5jd, pp. 340-47), but they are found in pro- 
fusion in the latest group wV. the temples of Raja-rani at Bhuba- 
nesvar, of Jagannatfaa at Puri and of Suryya at Konarka assigned 
to a period between the 10th and the 12th centuries A. D. So, 
if any religious significance was attached to the obscene figures, 
such a significance must have originated from the religious form 
or thought obtaining in India in a period later than the 7th or 
8th century A. D. 


To me it appears that they owe their origin to Tantrism 
in which sex plays a very important part and which greatly 
influenced the religious thought and culture of the Early Mediaeval 
India. The fact that these indecent figures are found in the 
religious shrines only of the Eastern India and the parts of the 
Central India contiguous to it, lends support to this proposition, 
because it is the eastern part of India which formed the cradle 
of Tantrism with its centre at Nalanda. The influence of Tantrism 
on the Early Mediaeval Orissa is illustrated in the images of 
Trailokya-Vijaya, Heruka and three-headed Bhairava, all re- 
covered from the Cuttack District {Ibid, Pis, between pp. 408-409, 
416-17 and 404-5) and also in a number of Buddhist images with 
the inscribed Dharini and inscribed Tantric formulas such as 
Om Hrim Klim Svaha, which are now preserved in the Provincial 
Museum, Cuttack. Morever, Ratnagiri in the Jajpur Subdivision 
of Cuttack, from which the majority of these images hail, was 
an important centre of the Mahayana School of Buddhism which 
favoured and nurtured Tantrism. 4. Tibbetan tradition credits 
Bodhi-sri with having practised yoga at Ratnhgiri. Pang Sam Jan 
Bang-edited by S, 0. Das) and Saddharmma-Pundarikamy a Nepa- 
lese Buddhist work, contains a prophecy in which the Lord assures 
Sariputra that he would be in a distant future time a Buddha 
under the name of Padma-Prabha, and that his place of enlighten- 
ment will be Viraja (R. L. Mitra. Tha Sanskrit Buddhist L^a- 
ture of Nepal p. 204). Virajfe has been identified with the modern 










Jaipur (Misra— Onssa Under the Bhauma Kings, pp. 87-89) which 

is not far from Ratnagiri in the Cuttack _ District. All these 
arohseplogical and literary pointers prove theinfluence of Tcmtrism 
in Orissa, but the subject has yet to be investigated. 

But did Tantrism wMoh transformed Buddhism in India ever 
recommend the presence of obscene figures in religious shrines ? 
We know that the transformed Buddhism with its centre at 
Naianda entered Nepal and Tibet and after _its destruction by 
the Muslims in the 12th century, the scholars with their religious 
texts also made their way to these countries. In India the latest 
form of Buddhism either died out or went under-ground. It is, 
therefore, in these two countries that we must search for the 
evidence whether obscene figures ever played any part in religious 
shrines. I am unaware of the temples of Nepal proper, but a 
modern wooden temple built by the Nepalese near the Observatory 
of Benares contains numerous indecent male and female figures 
engaged in different poses of sexual act. Little influenced by the 
modern culture, Tibe^ stilT more_ faithfully preserves the latest 
form of Buddhism as it flourished in India in its decadent period, 
although it has become mixed up with the native religious ele- 
ments. I quote below the experience of a modern American 
adventurer in a Buddhist temple of Tibet, from which the part 
still played by obscene images in the religious shrines there, will 
be clear to all. 

“The idol house is filled with obscene-images. To put it very 
bluntly, those idols represent all the postures the mind of man 
has been able to conceive having to do with copulation. When 
a lama has reached the point in his spiritual training where he 
believes that he can look upon the flesh without desire and emotion, 
he enters the Obscene Idol-house for post-graduate examinations 
and to conduct experimental researches. 

Extremely life-like figures in the most lewd postures are 
calculated to prove to him definitely just how much good his 
years of concentration upon the negation of things worldly, how 
much his endless meditation and training in things intellectual, 
has done for him. 

After hours of chanting and meditation it does not take too 
much imagination almost to see the idols move. The Tibetan 
artists and sculptors have done excellent work in depicting what 
they wish to show. The nude figures of voluptuous women play 
a large part in this deeply serious rite, seen in sex-play with the 
gods and the demons ; for it is an attempt to make copulation 
a visual appeal to the senses.” 

The writer then goes on to describe how having passed th* 
test of idol house, the prospecting lama is confronted with living 
women beautiful and well- versed in dance and arts and wiles of 





womanhuod. Should he successfully pass this test too, ’‘he is 
entitled to progress to the next stage— that of experimental research 
which is self-explanatory,” (Harrison ’^otema.n— Through For- 
bidden Tibet, London, 1936, pp. 107-9.) 

The religious motives such as those quoted above must have 
actuated the builders of the Orissan temples to allow the obscene 
figures to be carved on them. Otherwise it will be absurd to 
imagine that the temple-builders for whom religion was all, have 
light-heartedly allowed these figures to defile their religious 
monuments. The indecent figures were considered to te a test 
which a devotee mustpass before he was entitled to darshan and 
salvation. 


THE EARLY CAREER OF BHILLAMA V 


Somesvara IV was hastened partly by a war wnicn mat monarcn 
waged with the Kalacuryas and partly by active rebellion of the 
feudatories, who had strengthened themselves pending the issue 
of this struggle. Among such feudatories, the Hoysa as and 
Sevunas were the most prominent. In 1179, Hoysala Vira 
Ballala II was acknowledging the authority of Ealacurya San- 
kamadeva.i But in the same year he opposed that monarch in 
a battle at Madavalli*, while in the next year, he fought with 
him at UmmadiyabavaraS. He then opposed Kalacurya Raya 
Murari Keiavadeva at Hadade in 1181,* but surrendered m the 
same year^to the Kalacurya general Candugidevas. the/ollow- 
kig- year he became bold enough and acknowledged no overlord.*- 


Fleet, Dyn. Kanarese Districts, p. 489. 
Ep. Cam. VI, Mg. 33, p. 65. Mys, Arc 
E. C., X. Gd. 41, p. 217. 

M. A. R., 1917, p. 45, Ibid, 1937, ppt 1 
E. C., Vll, Sk. 119, p. 89. 

Ibid. V, Cn. 150, P. 192. 

Ibid, Vlll, Sb. 419, p. 74. 
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monarchy in 1182 or early in 1183. Meanwhile it is more than 
certain that Sevuna Bhillama V had his own plans of territorial 
expansion as against those of Vira Ballala 11. His career is 
obscure, for though he appears as a Kalacurya subordinate as 
early as 1173, little indeed is known of his schemes of aggran- 
dizement. 

At this time, or adittle earlier, Bhillama was distracted by 
a civil war at Devagiri, for which the only source of information 
that we possess is Hemadri’s narrative. From this it appears 
that Mallugi I was succeeded by others— Amara Gangeya, 
Govindaraja, Amara Mallugi, Kaliya Ballgla and Bhillama of 
these the first and third persons were brothers and the others 
evidently their sons, while the Gadag inscription dated 1191 
reveals the name of the third brother Karnadeva, the father of 
Bhillama'. Hemadri thus inaccurately describes Bhillama as 
Ealiya Ballala’s uncle in the statement that (on the death of 
Amara Mallugi) the virtuous Goddess of Wealth of the Yadu 
family abandoned the sons of Kaliya Ballgla and resorted to 
the mighty arms of his uncle {pitrvya) Bhillama.”2. Putting 
these details together it is apparent that Karnadeva was a rival 
to the throne, but presumably suffered a premature death in a 
fratricidal struggle. Bhillama however renewed the contest 
and superseded Kaliya Ballala in the administration. Bhillama’s 
success was mainly due to the efforts of a trusted general named 
Jalha who led him to a sovereignty that bad become I weak,*^, 
a fact which hints at a period of anarchy and the consequent 
strain on the resources of the Sevuna Kingdom. 

Bhillama is praised in his Gadag inscription as a conqueror 
of many countries and acquirer of much wealth.' His achieve- 
ments subsequent to his accession are mentioned by Hemadri 
in the following Verse ®:— 

Yah Srivardhanam-asasada-nagaram. Ksonipater-Antalat 

Yah Pratyandaka-bkuhhratam ca samare dustam Vyajestha- 


Ep. Ind. I, pp. 219-20. 

Bhandkar. Early history of the Dekkan, p. 271 
Jalhana, Suktimuktavali, I, 10, p. 2. 

£. i, p. 219. 

Bhandatkar, op. cit, p. 271, Verse 37. 
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Srivardhananagara js doubtless the same as the hill-top of 
Srivardhan, which with its twin-peak Manranjan (Manoranjan) 
comprised the renowned Marathg fortress of i^jmachi. It lies 
about 36 miles towards the N. N. E. of Poona, ^ and the ancient 
town of Srivardhana must have extended around the present 
mountain. The only other epigraphic mention of this city, with 
the slightly altered name of Vira Vardhana, is found in a stone 
inscription at Puttammanakatte (Madihajli hobli, Belur taluka, 
Mysore State) which was issued by the Hoysaja monarch Vira 
Ballala II in TWS. Describing this ruler’s capture of Talakadu, 
Gangavadi, Nolambavgdi, Ban a vase, Hanugal, Huligere Halasige, 
Belvola, Tarddavadi and Tarikadu, this record goes on to say how 
he“dostroye-d the whole Sevuana army composed of the four 
arms, together with a city named Vira Vardhana,” and returned 
in gift Lokkigundi, also called Sri Raraadatti, after which he was 
ruling in peace and happiness with Kalygna as the border of his 
dominion.2 The earliest reference to' Vira Ballsla’s conquest 
of Lokkigundi being in his Anekere plates dated 1190,3 the 
destruction of Srivardhana must be placed before this date of its 
ruler Antala nothing more is known, but his country must have 
been contiguous to POnakadesa (Poona) which is mentioned in 
the Baroda Museum plates of Silahara Aparajitadeva dated 993,* 
and also in the B. I. S. Mandala plates and Talegaon plates of 
Rastrakuta Krsna I, dated respVctively in 758 and 768.5 

Bhillama next attacked and dispossesed the king of Pra- 
tiandaka, a country which has till now remained unidentified. 
This" was the ‘Pratiandaka Gatusahasradesa’ which is mentioned 
in the Tidgundi plates dated 1082 as being in the possession of the 
Sinda Mahamandalesvaras. Of this family only three names are 
available— Bhinia ; his first son Sindaraja ; and the latter’s son 
Munja or Munjaradeva, a feudatory of Vikramaditya VI,® 
Pratiandaka Oatusahasradesa, may be identified with Parianda 
Nalsasiv’a (4000) which is referred to in a stone inscription at 't£e 
Kallesvara temple at Bagaii (Harpanhalli taluka, Bellary district). 
It is dated 1048 in the reign of Calukya’ Traiiokyamalladeva and 
mentions a land grant by a Mahasamantadhipati who held the 
government of ‘Parianda Nglsasira.^ But unfortunately his nanie 
is effaced in this record and it is likely that he was a predecessor 
of Sindaraja or a Scion of the Sinda dynasty figuring in the 
Tidgundi plates. The king of Pratiandaka whom BMllama sub- 
verted may have also belonged to same Sinda dynasty. .Pratian- 


1. Fleet, op. cit. p. 380. 

2. £. C., XV, No. 375, p. 105. ' 

3. iM, V. Cn, 179, p. 203. 

4. Gadfe, Select Inscriptiontions from the Baroda State, I p. 47 

5. Q. J. B. 1. S. MandaU VIII. 3, p. 168 ; E. L, Xlll, p. 281. 

fe. E. L, 111, pp. 310-1. 

7. 80 of 1904 ; South Inaian Ittscriptions, IX, h’fio, 108, p.83.. 
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daka or Parianda country certainly denotes the present Parenda 
Lat 18‘> 16’ 20 “N and Long. 75° 30’ 18” B in the Naldrug district 
of the Nizam’s Dominions. 

Bhillama then slew in battle Billana or Villana, a king of 
Mangalavestaka, who must have belonged to the Kalacurya Stock. 
The Darikadu country, with Mangalavestaka or Mangalivedapura 
the modern Mangalvedham in Lt. 17° 30' 42"N and Long. 75° 
29' 19”E, in the Sangli State, was a hereditary possession of the 
Kalacuryas of Kalyani. One of its earliest rulers Kannama 
(Karsnaraja) proved troublesome to the Calukyas. This is inferred 
ixom i\i6 hirtida Kannamadisapatta borne by Cavunda rayarasa, 
the Calukya governor of Bana vase 12,000, Santalige 1000 and 
Hayve 500, in a record dated 1047i. This Mahamandalesvara 
Kannamarasa, according to an inscription at Ohadchan, was 
ruling at Mangalivada in 10672. jjig gon was Jogama, who is 
to be identified with Tarikada Jogama, the father of Perraadi, 
figuring in the Kasivisvesvara temple inscription at Harihara' 
assigned to citca 1162*. Another record at Hire Muddanora, dated 
1105-6, refers ip Mahamanoalesvara, Jogamarasa or Joga- 
marana, the Lord of the Darikadunadu and Mandalesvara of 
Mangalavada, aitd to his wife Taradevi. ' His daughter Savaladevi, 
according to the saine epigraph, was the queen of Vikrama- 
ditya VI*. Jogama's son Permadi appears in two inscriptions, 
one of which, calling him as Darikada Permadideva, shows that 
he was administering the Taradavsdi 1000 country in the 3rd 
year of Bulokamalladeva*. The Ingalesvara inscription, dated 
1128, also speaks of him in the same reign.6 According to Vira- 
saiva tradition the next king Bijjanadeva had Mangalavadapura 
as his rajadhani ^ The Babanagar inscription dated 1161-2, issued 
in bis reign, makes mention of a gift, 8 probably by the chieftain 
Mailugi to Manikya Bhattaraka of Mangalivedha. An inscription 
at Sankh also states ^Q.i Mahamandalesvara fiij (janadeva) while 
ruling from Mangalivada made (on the date specified a land 
grant, oil presses and money to the local temple of Mahimes- 
varadeva^. 

The Babanagar inscription referred to above connects Mailugi 
with Mangaliveda. His perhaps identical' with Melugideva who, 


1 . E.C., V11,SK. 151, p. 109. 

2. B. K. 2lofl937-8. 

4. Fleets op. cit. p. 520. 

5. Bk. 95 of 3936-7. 

6. Bk. 8 of 1930-1. 

-T. Harihars, Basavarajaievara ragale (Mys. 1930) Vl, 1-6, p. 34 ; 
Bommaxma., Revamsiddhesparapurana (Mys. 1926), VI, 56, p. 83 ; cf . 
also V, 46-51, pp 57-8. 

8. Bk;120ofl933-4. 

9vBk. 68 of 1937-8. 







as described m the Muttigi inscription of 1181, “seized the whole 
of the kingdom” in j;he reign of Kalacurya Somelvara. Upon 
this we are told that Kesava Dandanatha approached the emperor 
and said— “Melugideva should not stay in the service of the 
supreme Lord unwillingly”. Then being ordered by that monarch 
to chastise Melugi Kesava Dand-^-iiatha “sportively obtained the 
kingdom” for Somelvara’-. Kelava Dandanatha was the same 
as Bolikeya Kelimayya, who, in 1168, was governing under the 
monarch Somelvara the provinces of Tarddavgdi 1000, Hanugal 
500 and Banavasi 12,000.2 Dada, a Commander of the elephant 
corps in Mallugi’s service, is credited with a victory over king 
Bijjana’s army3 while Mahidhara, Dada s son' is said to have 
“charmed by the night of his own arms the ocean named Bijjana’’* 
though he seems to have been killed in the actions Heniadri 
also avers that Bhillama slew Villana or Vijjana®, who is the 
same as Bijjana of the foregoing accounts. Perhaps this^ is but 
a reference to the continuation of a fight begun by Mallugi I 
in the last days of Bijjana. 

Is Vijjana of Jalhana’s and Hemadri’s narrative the same as 
vijjana of the Sankh inscription and can he be identified with the 
celebrated Kalacurya monarch of that name? It must be coni 
fessed that this problem is beset with considerable difficulties. 
First, as regards the death of Kalacurya Bijjana. From sources 
like Basava Furana, Genna Bdsava Purana and Bijjalaraya 
Cerite'^ it is known that Bijjala was murdered. But ^ Hordadri 
attributes the death of Vijjana to Bhillama. Secondly, HemadH 
gives the feudatory title of Sri to Vijjana and the Sankh ^hscrij)- 
tion also refers to him as Mahamandalesvara. But we know that 
Kalacurya Bijjala first assumed the paramount title of Maharaja- 
dhiraja in 1157,® And thirdly, the date of the Sankh inscription 

is defective as it contains merely the following Vd, Ihisya, 

Ama-Vasya. Solar eclipse, Mopday. Now during the period of 
Bijjala and Bhillama the following were the equivalents according 


1. Kundangar, Inscriptions from Northern Karnatak and the 
Kolhapur State, No 9. p. 93 

2. Fleet, op. cit. p- 485. 

3. Jalhana. Suktimuktavalli, 1 , 1 , 5, p. 1. 

4. Ibid, I, 1, 8. p. 2. 

5. Ibid, I, 1. 10, p. 2. 

6 Bhandarfcar, op. ctt., p 271. 

^ 7. S., Vlll, pp. 96-7, pp 219-20; Wilson, Des. 

Cat., of the Mackenzie Collection, p. 320, 

8. Fleet, op. ctt, p. 474. - ■ 
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(6) [Pla] va =s 1181^ Jan, 6 Wednesday ; (7) [Pirabha] va = U87 
Jan. 11, bunday. There was however no Solar eclipse on any of 
these days and_ the week-day agrees only in No. 5. In view of 
these difficulties it is possible that Bijjana whom Bhillama defeated 
was some other later prince of that same Kalacurya dynasty 
of whom no details are forthcoming. And, finally', had Bhillama 
come into conflict with Bijjana or his immediate successor, his 
position in Kalacurya administration would have been different 
from that held by him in 1173. In this year according to the 
Madagihal inscripUon of Kalacurya Sankamadeva Bijjayanay aka , 
the Prabhu of Malige, a village in Tariksdu, made a grant to the 
godsEaya Murai'i Somanstha and Bijjesvara. Gifts were also 
made by other fiscal officers of the country, Maiduna (brother- 
in-law) the Nadadhikari of Tarikadu also made a 

grant by the order of Sankamadeva. A grant was also made 
hy anothev Nadadhikari of Tariksdu, Lakhkhana Dannayaka, a 
subordinate of Mayi Deva Dannayaka. In respect of Msyideva 
it is said that he was the officer of Adava NsrSyana Bhillam'adeva 
{Srimad-A.dava-Nardyana-Bhillci'made'va adhikari Mayideva I)an~ 
nayakana nemadim Tarikada nadadhikari Lakhkhana Lanna- 

yakaru ). Here follow other grants by different officials, with 

a final reference to Bijjayansy aka’s endowment to the Guru 
Kalysnadeva. The record is dated Saka 1093, Nandana Samvat- 
^'^^^SUna ■= March, Amavasys, Adivsra Sorya grahana 
=15th Tuesday, the week-day however not corresponding.^ Prom 
the fact that a grant by Bhillama’s Officer is inscribed on the 
same stone as that containing gifts of other State officers, it 
® fhat Bhillamadeva was then only a subordinate 
of Maiduna Ravajayya in 1178. It is noteworthy — that Bhillama 
ismerelygiven the feudatory title of Srimad. Moroever he is 
content with the less elaborate variant Adava-Narayana, “It is 
quite possible”, as Dr. Barnett sayst “that Adava is the original 
name of the family, and Yadava a Sanskritised form serving 
imaginary pedigree”.2 Bhillama was tlierefore 
still a Kalacurya feudatory. 

_ indeed there is evidence to show that the Tarikadu country 
continued to be in the possession of the Kajacurya. An "inscription 
hailing from Kadlevad, dated in 1168 shows that Raya Murgri 
boyi Deva bad his Nelevidu at MangaLiveda.^ ; while another, 
also from Kadlevad, state that it continued to be in Nelevidu 
of the same monarch in 1176 and 1178^ 


1. E. I, XV, pp. 322, 327-8. 

u form AJavfl occurs in the Soratur inscrip- 

1 0 n -^*11 a! ^ i ’ P' in a record at Nidagundi dated 

(£ 6', IX Bn lio^^ 2i) ^ ^ T:ecotd at Byadarhalli dated 1336 
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Bhillama is said to have obtained the sovereignty of Kaiygna 
a claim which is also put forth by Vira Ballala II in "'his Puttam- 
manakatte inscription already cited. The reference is possibly 
to a successful expedition against that city, since the occupation 
of a capital, especially of a reigning monarch, implied proclama- 
tion oh independence. It is however a fact that Calukya Somei- 
vara IV, whose rule survived till 1189, was driven by the 
onslaughts of the new powers to the south-west corner of his 

empire where he continued to rule at first from Eta giri and later 

■from Banavase,.^': . 

Bhillama finally killed the Hoysala king. The only Hoysala 

was Narasimha (1141- 
Caulukya Siddharaja Jayasimha 
(o. 1U94-1149),3 also led an army against Devagiri. These earlier 

references prove that Bhillama was not tho builder of Devao-iri 
tte'civfi^war being successful 

+ 1 , however that Bhillama slowly streng- 

thened himself in the region around Tarddavadi 1000 and finally 
pcceeded in ousting the Kalacuryas. The Mardi stone inscription 
IS of capital importance in this connection. ' An earlier portion 
^ Sankamadeva’s official Rayacauhatta 

malla Mudrahasta Yesngi Setti to th% god Yagesvara of 
Gavaresvar^ura, in Saka 1103 Sarvarin Samvatsara«1180 
Asvayuja- October, Amavasya, Somavara«20th Monday, Only 
seven years later this same Kalacurya official made a fresh 
donation to the same god during the reign of Bhillama V, 
m the Plavanga _ Samvatsara= 118?, Pusyamasa =. December, 
Krsnapaksa -Dark fortnight; Daiami, Somavara, Uttarayana San- 
kranti--26th Saturday (the week-day not corresponding) the date 
being cited as the fourth regnal year.of Bhillama’s reign pointing 
put that the initial year of that monarch was 1184. It also 
^ when Bhillama had conquered and acquired 

the Kalacurya country as a result of which Vesugi Setti now 
recognised his supremacy. “ •• 

h-T when the Kajacuryas had just been overthrown 

Btahma. According to the Gadag inscription 
+11 general conquered sixty tusked elephants with a 
“when, on account of an insult to his father 
was tearing the royal fortunes from the family of the Kala- 


1. E.I, V. p. 466. 

I. H. JR C, Progs. XV p 86 ; E. C. V B'. 114, p. 75. 

R I. fbr Sanskrit Mss 

Bombay Presidency. 1883-4, pp. 10-11. 


R . 1911, p. 48. 
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A NEW COPPER-PLATE INSORIPTION OF THE EASTERN 
GHALUKYAN DYNASTY— (926 A.D.) 


Sri Risubha RaO, M.A., L.T., History Lecturer Government Arts 
College and Vice-President A.H.R. Society, Rajaniundry. 

I. History of the Plate 

This one plate was handed over to me by a Kshatriya ryot 
of Bhimavaram sailing to Godwari district several yeara ago 


1, Daksina Madhyayugina itihasancen Sahitya, (B. I S. Mandal, 
Poona) 1. pp. 50-51. 

2. E. 1. VI pp. 92, 96. Ibid V p. 250. 

3 Elliot, Hindu inscriptions. J. R. A, S. (Old series) IV 
pp. 16-17. 
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ouryas,”^ achieving the title of Calukya-Rajya-Pratisthapaka. 
In this victorious campign he must doubtless have subdued ail 
feudatories who espoused the Kalacurya cause. The Puradappa — 
Virabhadrappa temple inscription at Annigeri throws some interes- 
ting light on this point. It states how Brahma, “having vowed 
that he would uproot the destroyers of his master, and make the 
Oalukyas again lords of the earth, became the destroying fire of 
the Kalachurya-Kula.” Then extolling his bravery the record says 
that driving aside Kerala and Gurjjara, he made “Bhillama bow 
before him, as a wife hows before her hu3band.”3 This record is 
dated without full details in the Krodhin Samvatsara= 1184-5 
and it plainly shows that Bhillama had to be attacked before 
that date. 

Brahma Camupati however was soon deprived of his sover- 
eignty by Vira Ballala 11,® who thus became supreme. Bhillama 
also assumed independence about the same time, that is in 1184-5 
according to the reckoning of the Mardi inscription^dated 1187, 
In this year Bhillama’s titles were : — Srimad Yadava-Kula-parvva- 
taprfitapi, Ripu-timira-kutila-patali-nirakarana-pravinah, 8ara~ 
nagaia parijana-sarasija vikasana-karapatana-bhaskaro, Yadava 
Narayana Pratapa Cakravartti, Bhillama-bhumandala-raja Sama- 
jani. It is noteworthy that in this year Bhillama did not assume 
the higher paramount, Calukya titles of Prthvi vallabha, Mahara- 
jadhiraja Paramesvara and Parama bhattaraka, which figure in 
his Muttigi and Annigeri inscriptions dated 1189 and the Gadag 
inscription dated li§l, showing that his accession to power was 
recent. 


but as it is the central plate in a set and an i i 

not found, I waited so long but iHai^n Plates are 

on both sides at the rate of 8 line^ Jn each^^da 
the plate is inches and the breadth 3| inches Tfo'-i. l®iigth of 
SO as to protect the writing which is in a raised 

except in 2 cr 3 places whfre it is ?it.eaten o/^good Preservation 
li inches from the left ruin thronri™hfch a rfn ?“,*! 
the plates and its two ends are soldSed to hold 

the usual E. Cha lukyan Symbols like Elephant load f 
moon (Ardha.Ohandra) Ltus (Stoil »Vd 
Wbhuvanamkusa.” iL this cas'e thaling wito \eafT„^d Tt," 

Pra^asti (family history) and the graS Side L ipf, 

names of the Donor and Donee are not forthcon^n/ w . 

so far as it goes, it gives the names and reguel Derind^nf 

that ruled over Vengidesa Irora (Jaya)sfmha^IlP 

in the list (61)6 709 A.D.) to Bhima (III) the 20th tin k 

the throne in 92fi A D Th/i i ^ fe^-ng who ascended 

as the activities of 3 suceessive fcings^^tn^ fjl 

the 14.h king, (aihisson VijaSvarthe'fstoklng^and^kJhf’ 

giandson Aninia the 16 th kins* are srarvhipftlKr ^ ^d (3) his 

noteworthy point mentioned in thif inscription thf 

king’s younger son Bhima (III), 20th in the ?«t L 

killed the 19 th king Vikraiaditya II “nd obt^ 

^an throne. This fact is not mentioned in several in^rinti^**^' 
Many usurpations had taken place, the throne nf 

tossed about between the main and collateral E ^Phf i 
dynasties often with the heln nf .* ^dalukyan 

hke the Rashtrakutas W. Ghalukya^ W^GlngaT"^ 

inscription wUI be®fSd*l2fufto stodmto ^f Mstow'^ To 
the information given in several plates of this dynastv ^the^neHo^t 
of one king as given here, viz., of (1) Viiavaditva^V w 
Mrugaraja (48 years) is cut down to 44 Narendra 

even state that he ruled only for 40yearr Exce^Vr^T’^ “I 

Bhima (III) as king the wLff ® 
and Chronology may be aooeptod as trustworthy and ooSf ®^ 


u 
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(1) Kubj ivishuuvardhana I (2) Jayasimha I. (3) Indra Raja. 
(4) Vishnuvardhana n and (5) Mangi [ruled from 615 to 696 A. D.] 


(8) Vishnuvardhana III, (6) (Jaya)* Simha II, 

37 yearp. 13 years. 

(709—46) { 96—709) 

" J 

(9) Vijayaditya 1, 1 8 years 

(746—64) 

(10) Vislinuvardhana IV, 

36 years (764— 800) 

(11) Vijayaditya II) 

Narendra Mrugaraja, 

48 years (800— 844) 

(12) Vishnuvardhana V 
i year (844) 


(13) Vijayaditya III, Vikramaditya I Yudhamallal 

44 years | | 

(844—888) (14) Chalukya Bhima I (18) Talapa, 1 month 

30 years (888-918) (925) 


(15) Vijayaditya IV, (19) Vikramaditya 11 
I year (918) 11 months 

I (925—26) 


(16) Amma r, 7 years 
(918—25) 


Bhima IT, (Not 
tioned in this 
Inscr.) 


(17) Vijayaditya V (20) Bhima III (Ruled 
925 for 8 month) 

(He is given a fortnight (1. A. Vol. XIII p. 214) 
in some inscr.) after killing Vikra- 

maditya, 11 


*Our Inscr. begins from here. The chronology is arranged from 
the date of accession of Amma Raja II, the son of Bhima II, in Dec. 
945 A. D. That kings Charter was published by me in J. A. H. R. S. 
Vol. II, p, 245. 

(Some inscriptions give 40 years and some 44 years.) 
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Transliter ation of the Inicription. 

Plate II, Side t. 

1. (Jay a) simha strayodala, tadavarajah Kokili shanmisan, 

tasya jyeshto farahta Vishnuva. 

2. rddhava stam ucchatya sapta trimiatam, tatputro 

Vijayaditya Bhattacakoshtadasa, tatsu. 

"^ishnuvarddanashshattrim latam, tatsunum Naren- 
aramrga Rajoshta chatvirim satam tatputrah* 

4. Kali Vishnuvarddhanodyarddha varsham, tatsuto Guna- 
_ kai nallaVijayaiityaschatu. 

5. Schatvarimsatam, tadbhraturv Vikramaditya bhupate 
bamramupateh vilasa. 

6. tkanthikadama kanthasya tanayonaye, Dmanatbaturanam 

clvijavara samiteryya. ' 

7. 3^^^i^annaiiadesa gatanam, patuvatu nata sad 
jayaKanam kavinim pa. 

abhilashita phalasranang drak- 

shana dyomatevatnmiladabdanbhu. 

Plate II, Side 2. 

1. vatnabhunagaso charu Chalukya Bhimah, tatputrah svabhii 
Jasi khanditaripukshniabhru. 

2. tuladvasa vim Jitvasaviraya prata patra yasachapa- 
dipto ranesvarnua rudatu. 

3. latra Jadamatu laituatra.ta laksha triyormmitrabhar 
pari rakshatisma Vijayadi. 

4. ty assamarddhanvaran, tasyatniajar pa nata vairi siro 
vilagna ratna dvirephapariohu. 

5. mbita j)adapadmah, merunasamstulita hatakaraM bhgsa 

V arshani saptasama. 

6. padbhuv Ammarajah, tatsuta Vijaygdityambala muchcha 
tya lilaya Taladhipati Rg. 

7. kramya mgsameka mapgdbhuvah, tamjitvgyudhi chalu- 
kya Bhimabhuttiipatessutahvi. 

8. kramgdityabhupopgn mgsgnekgdala ksbitim, tatasputgm 
mg Bhimgkbyambatvapro. 

Brief Translatioa. 

(Jay) Simha ruled for 13 years ; his younger brother Kokili 
” r elder brother Visnnuvardhana overthrowing him 

ruled for 37 years ; then, his son Vijayaditya Bhattaraka IS years ; 
his son Vishnuvardhana 36 years ; his son Karendra Mrugaraja 
tr Kalivishnu Vardhana J vear ; his son Ganakai 

JSfalla Vijayaditya 44 years; then his brother Vikramaditva 




having fallen in battle his (V’ikramaditya’s)'^ son called Ghalukya 
Bhima led* This benevolent Ghaluk^ Bhima I rnled the earth 
for 30 years like a second mother as he provided the desired lands 

and food to the downfallen helpless, needy, bachelor^ pupils, 

actors, singers, maimed, blind , assemblies of learned Brahin anas, 
beggars, ascetics ..and wanderers. 'His son,^Vijayaditya UV| mied 
for half an year having cut to pieces by his own sword his kingly 
foes in battles. ' Having -spread' his fame in all quartep on account 
of his prowess which resembles that of sun he weighed nimseii 
against gold and protected the earth against the Akshatr^a 
low-minded rulers. His son Ammaraja (I) ruled for 7 years. His 
lotus feet were kissed by the beelike Jems set forth in the cr<^ns 
of his bowing enemy kings. He was shinning with the gold heap 
which resembled the Meru (gold) mountain. After throwing out 
his infant son, Vijayaditya (V) very easily, king Tala or Tada 
occupied by force the throne for a month only. By conquering 
him in battle, Ghalukya Bhima Rajah’s son Vikramaditya (Ip 
ruled over the earth for 11 months. After killing him, Amnia s 
son Bhima (III) ruled. 

N, B . — ^This copper-plate inscription has not been published any 
where. The original plate and the Estampager will be shown in 
the Conference Historial Exhibition. The Estampages will be 
handed over so that their blocks may be made and printed along 
with the article. 


*He is described as having had a shining Kanthika or necklet 
as a garland round his neck. Vijayaditya V is also called in another 
inscription Kathika Beta Vijayaditya. 



Section III 


Early Medieval Section 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Dk. I. H. QURESHI, Ph. D., Professor of History 
University of Delhi. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Even at the risk of repeating what has been said so 
often on such occasions, I must express my gratitude to 
the authorities of the Indian History Congress for choosing 
me to preside over the deliberations of such eminent 
scholars as have assembled here today. Your presidents 
have all been historians of distinction, and_ I am deeply 
conscious of the honour in being asked to join such dis- 
tinguished company. If I were not certain of your tole- 
rance and co-operation, I would have considered it pre- 
sumptuous on my part to accept the invitation to preside 
over this section. 

It is the duty of a sectional president to draw the 
attention of scholars towards the gaps in the knowledge 
of the period with which he is concerned. You would 
agree with me when I say that so far as our period is con- 
cerned, it would be wrong to say that there are gaps in our 
knowledge, it would be more correct to characterize our 
knowledge as mere oases in the vast desert which still 
remains to be explored. There is no period in the history 
of India which has been so neglected, and which has suc- 
ceeded so little in drawing the attention of scholars, Indian 
or foreign. 

Whatsoever might have been the reasons for this 
neglect, and it would serve no useful purpose to enumerate 
them, it is our duty to apply ourselves to the task of throw- 
ing more light on a subject which we have chosen to be 
our special field of work ; and I assure you, gentlemen, that 
there is an ample harvest waiting for the diligent worker. 
Is it not a rebuke to our effort that the number of published 
works on the period is ridiculously small ? Even the 
superficial aspects of the history of the period have not 
beep adequately dealt with. Of the large number 
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monarchs, some of wbom were men of remarkable persona- 
lity and ability, only two have been the subjects of separate 
monographs. Even a towering administrative genius and 
economic organizer like ‘Ala-u’d-din Kbalji has n been 
presented to the reader by a biographist trained in modern 
methods of research. It is a matter of regret that even 
today prejudice passes for knowledge, and Barani’s opinions, 
as edited and presented by Elliot and Dowson are consi- 
dered to be the bedrock of information about this grossly 
misunderstood Sultan. Now, to take him as an example, 
it should be realized that Barani’s evidence is mostly hear- 
say and is directly contradicted in many a place by con- 
temporaries like Amir Khusraw and Hasan Sajzi. It is a 
matter of common knowledge that wheresoever Elrnsraw- 
differs from Barani, libusraw is invariably found to be 
correct, because he is supported by numismatic, epigraphio 
and yet grographical evidence, and the more reliable 
authority has been discarded in favour of Barani, whoso 
calumnies, exaggerated by had translation and naisinter- 
pr station have been accepted as gospel truth. Would it not 
be worth a scholar’s while to sift the evidence and present 
a critical study of this great man whose achievements 
offer such a contradiction to the estimates of his character 
and personality which are repeated ad nauseum ? 

I have taken only one glaring example of our neglect ; 
the critical biographist would find several personalities, 
royal and otherwise, worthy of his art. Firoz Shah, with 
his initial success and ultimate failure, would make another 
excellent subject of a biography. In this respect I am 
glad to say that a research student of the Muslim Univer- 
sity, now a member of the Department of History in my 
own University has written a thesis on Firoz Shah. It 
would be premature, however, to discuss its merits before 
it is published. To one contribution of this young scholar 
I would like to draw your attention. He has brought to our 
notice a manuscript lying in Raiopur State Library, hitherto 
neglected by the students of this period, but of great impor- 
tance to them. The manuscript is Dastur-ul-aibab fi ‘ilm- 
i’l-hisab and deals with practical problems of the book 
- keepers and officers engaged in agrarian administration 
under Firoz Shah and throws a flood of light on the system 
in vpgue at that time. A recent publication of consider- 
able merit is Dr. A. B. M. Habibullah’s “The Foundation 
of Muslim Rule in India’’ which gives a critical and read- 
able history of the early days (1300-1290) of the Sultanate 
of Delhi and discusses its institutions. This book is a 
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weioome addition to the meagre literature produced by 
modern authors on the pre-Khalji Sultans. 

To revert to the question of serious omissions in our 
studies of the period, I would draw your attention to the 
need of research in connection with some of the provincial 
dynasties. Professor Ccroniissariat has done valuable work 
in connection with the history of Gujrat, there is room for 
further investigation in connection with administrative 
institutions and cultural and religious movements. Few 
areas are so rich in the matter of original documents as 
Gujrat, because deeds of grants of land, letters of historical 
, importance, and manuscripts are in the possession of many 

an old family and epigraphic and numismatic evidence is 
not wanting. The Bahmani Empire has interested scholars 
of Hyderabad, but even now its administrative institutions 
and its great cultural progress have not been properly 
interpreted for the layman. The kingdoms of Bengal and 
Jaunpur have generally b^-en treated as forbidden lands 
because the evidence is not easily available, and even the 
sultanate of Malwa in spite of ea;tant evidence, has been 
ignored. How many of us have not admired the architec- 
tural achievements of these monarchies without trying to 
unravel the endeavour of the motive spirit in other direc- 
tions ? It is true that evidence regarding Bengal and 
Jaunpur is meagre, but it is not entirely lacking and at 
least all available information could be made available to 
the average reader. 

The history of the Provincial dynasties apart from its 
intrinsic value, h is an important bearing on the history of 
the Empire of_ Delhi itself. Those sultanates developed 
institutions which affected the later administrative history 
of the Sultanate of Delhi, and it is as important to study 
the administration of the provincial sultanates to under- 
stand the origin and growth of Mughul institutions in 
India as it is to understand the institutions of the Sultanate 
of Delhi and of Central Asia. In the realm of culture, 
provincial dynasties played an exceedingly important part. 

The provincial governments under the Sultans of Delhi, in 
their effort to establish contacts with the people encouraged 
local languages and culture. The process received great i 

impetus when the provinces became independent and the |; 

courts vied with one another to excel in the patronage of f 

arts and literature ; visible effects can still be seen in stone [:, 

;■ and mortar, but even greater was the awakening 
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quickening of the sense of beauty and cultural values of 
which architectural achievement was but a fragment. The 
metropolis of Delhi had been far away and governors were 
bureaucrats whose interest in local culture could be but 
transient; but when provincial' dynasties were established 
they could not help identifying themselves with the local 
population and traditions, and a closer bond of unity 
emerged between the ruler and the ruled. Gulfs were 
narrowed, more bridges were built and deeper understand- 
ing was the result. 


In the history of the Sultanate of Delhi itself, apart 
from what I have already pointed out, there are a number 
of topics which could be fruitfully studied. It is generally 
recognised that some of the Muslim mystics played an 
important part in the social and religious history of the 
period. Apart from a Ph. D. thesis on the Ghishti Silsilah, 
written by a student of the Muslim University, very little 
has been attempted in this direction. Some critical scholar 
has to wade through the tadhkirahs to sift the improbable 
from the probable and, so far as it is, humanly speaking, 
possible to do so, to separate fact from fiction, so that we 
might know some thing of the lives of these saintly men 
who slowly removed the estrangement which political 
conquests had brought in its wake and helped the process 
of conciliation. Even more important are the sidelights 
which the records of their table talk, in so far as they are 
genuine, throw on the social life of the period which the 
snobbish chroniclers ignore. 

It is a matter of great regret that even the storehouse 
of contemporary literature has not been fully explored. 
There are few men who have achieved immortality like 
Amir Khusraw ; even his works are not easily available to 
the student. Enthusiastic editors have edited his romances, 
but a number of his historical works can be read only in 
manuscript. Apart from his Tughluqnamah, no other 
work of a historical nature has been properly edited. The 
libaza’in-ul-futuh has been translated by Professor Habib, 
but no translation can ever replace the original. The text 
has been lithographed at Aligarh, but an important work 
like this requires greater collation of the manuscripts and 
more critical editing. Diwalrani Khidr Ivhan and Qiran- 
u’s-sa‘jain have been edited, but an extremely important 
work like Nuh Sipihr still awaits editing and printing. 
The introduction of his diwans contain historical informa- 
tion, but can be properly studied only in manuscript. 
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Even Mi tedious exercise in rhetoric, the I'jaz-i-KhusraW 
has direct bearing on history ; it has been lithographed 
but could be profitably edited and republished. 


This is our attitude towards the tallest poplar in the 
forest ; the neglect of other sources can be imagined. Hasan 
Sajzi has been called trie Sa‘di of India ; his works have 
been published, but historians have made little use of them. 
Badr-i-Chach whose chronograms and panegyrics would 
settle many a doubtful question has received the attention 
of an indifferent lithographist but awaits the care of a 
critical scholar. The collection of letters by ‘Ain-u’l-mulk 
Mahro, the administrator, literateur and courtier of two 
reigns, should have been printed long ago; Shah Tahir’s 
letters should be made available to the student through the 
efforts of some critical editor ; the authentic Malfuzst should 
be similarly treated. There are certain other works which 
are indispensable to the student, but which still can be 
studied only in manuscript. Single manuscripts of Barani’s 
work on statecraft, the Fatawa-i-Jahandari, and of the Siiat- 
i-Firaz Shahi said to have been dictated by the monarch 
himself should be rescued from comparative oblivion. 
Similarly, books like the Adab-u’l-raulnk and the Dastur- 
uT-albab should be edited and printed. I could multiply 
these instances but I have limited myself to the more 
glaring omissions. Those who undertake to edit these 
works would earn the gratitude of all students of early 
medieval history. 

The amount of prejudice regarding our period caused 
by ignorance can scarcely be described in words. There 
has been very little effort to go beyond a few chronicles ; 
even these have not been properly studied. Raverty direct- 
ed his attention to Minhaj ; but his was a pioneer effort 
andlils errors have not been rectified. Professor Hodivala’s 
monumental researches have “turned the cold light of 
scientific research on some of the purple passages of 
history”, but he has dealt only with the more glaring sins 
of commission by Elliot and Dowson, and their omissions 
still remain unheeded. Basing on their presentation, critics 
of Barani and ‘Afif, two chroniclers whose contribution 
to our chronological knowledge' is meagre and who give 
us a wealth of administrative details, characterize their 
books as “jejune chronicles”, unworthy of serious study 
by students of institutions. We all know that Barani is 
openly hostile to several monarohs, yet he has been char- 
acterized as “a court chronicler”. All evidence has to be 
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studied, weighed and interpreted ; in our period there are 
few who have tried to peep beyond the facade of words. 
Trespassing chronologically^ but not from the point of view 
of logical division of periods, I may mention that his- 
torians have attached the greatest and to my mind even 
undue importance to Sher Shah’s reign, yet the. text of the 
basic authority of the reign, ‘Abbas Sarwani’s Tuhfah-i- 
Akbar Shahi and its redaction Tarikh-i-Sher Shahi are found 
in widely divergent manuscripts which have never been 
collated. For a very long time our historians depended 
only on Firishtah and on a smattering of facts most in- 
differently chosen for them by careless translators from 
other chroniclers, and little wonder that they dismissed 
the period as unworthy of their notice. Our serious his- 
torians have only recently turned to this period, Wt their 
researches take long to percolate into popular knowledge 
or even into text books which we encourage our school 
children to cram as the verses of holy scriptures contain- 
ing eternal verities of life. The prejudices created by 
earlier writers will take long to die and, therefore, our 
struggle is not only against insufficient knowledge, but also 
against prejudice born of sheer ignorance. Insufficient 
knowledge is the most potent corrupter of the mind. 

The picture which ignorance has painted of this period 
for us can be easily described. It is of a period of darkness, 
of brutality, with neither an administrative system of 
any description nor a culture which could repay any effort 
to understand it. The lights all went out; man’s soul 
withered into annihilation ; life lost its colour, unless it 
be the red of blood and fire. Yet such writers have never 
paused to think out a cogent reply to the most obvious 
question which would strike even a child. The question 
is: How could such utter darkness produce an ‘Ala’i Dar. 
wazah, a Khusraw, a Mahmnd Gawan, a Nizam-u’d-dm, a 
Kabir, a Naiiak. ‘Ala-u’d-din Hialji’s economic measures, 
Sher Shah’s administration and Akbar’s Din-i-Ilahi acoord- 
ing to such interpreters of our period of Indian History 
are miracles divorced from the chain of cause and effect, 
growth with no roots in the past, flashes of divine inspira- 
tion unrelated to human effort. This is a strange concep- 
tion of history which ignores the basic principle of its 
continuity and the fundaraental nature of life itself. Even 
from the mouths of babes should have dropped greatest 
wisdom. Fellow workers in the field I it is our duty to give 
a truer perspective of the history of this period. 

What do we find when we care to read even our 
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wellknown chronicles, howsoever superficially? We find that 
the Turkish invaders were no barbarians ; they had well 
developed institutions in their homelands and a tradition 
of culture which has excited admiration from its serious 
students. When they conquered Northern India, they were 
face to face with the most difficult problem, of saving their 
newly won empire from being engulfed by the surging tide 
of Mongol conquest. It was no mean achievement to keep 
their hold on a c> nquered population numerically over- 
whelming, warlike, deeply conscious of its heritage in 
culture and religion, and not always un willing to throw 
off the yoke of the invader. The Turkish Sultans succeeded 
not only in doing this, they also drove off several waves of 
an all conquering foe who had overrun many a land of Asia 
and Europe.^ As if this was not sufficient to engage all 
their attention, -they ^ kept on conquering new areas and 
extending their empire. It was only when these missions 
were well nigh fulfilled, that they grew less vigilant and 
permitted centrifugal tendencies to become active. The 
value of their success in defending India from the ravages 
of the Mongols has to be correctly assessed, for several lands 
have never recovered from the aftermaths of Mongol fury 
and barbarism. One should have thought that ihs +.flcir 
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the realms of probability and on the other hand to mmi- 
mize the great contribution of native genius. _ We find 
Hindu soldiers fighting in the armies of the Empire of 
Delhi and of the provincial Sultanates, Hindu admmp- 
trators practically running the local revenue adminis- 
tration, Hindu officials governing provinces__ and vice- 
royalties ; Hindu Generals leading armies ; Hindu_ arohi- 
tects and artisans producing a pleasant blend of Muslim 
and Hindu features in architecture without the faintest 
trace of self conscious effort to create an artificial effect ; 
Hindu musicians, dancers, and painters thronging the 
courts of the Sultans; and even Hindu professors lectur- 
ing in Muslim Universities and colleges. Indeed there 
was hardly a walk of life where co-operation did not exist 
and where the achievement of the Sultan did not represent 
the effort of his people. A certain modicum of this co- 
operation was not absent even in the darkest^ hours of 
estrangement, because there was certain occasions when 
tempers are frayed and conflicts arose. In the Middle 
the population of India was warlike and fully armed ; it 
was fashionable to carry arms on one’s person; the diffe- 
rence between an armed rabble and an army was, com- 
paratively, almost negligible, and a handful (ff ^urks oppld 
not possibly crush the spirit of the people. Whenever they 
disliked a measure they rose in rebellion, and the govern- 
ment did not always find it easy to curb it. This denotes 
that co-operation was not based on cowardice or coercion 
and that whatever the native population contributed it dia 
so willingly. This seems to be a startling conoiusion, 
because we have been accustomed to hear a different tale, 
but we have to follow the dictates of reason and cannot base 
our conclusions on merely what has been repeated so oiten. 

The story of this cooperation is eloquently told not 
only by that great witness of the spirit of an age-archi- 
tecture, which bears testimony in material more 
than human memory but also by the texture of litp itseli. 
Indeed the earlier Sultans who could engrave on their coins 
Nandi Bulls and Ghauhan horsemen and inscribe their 
names and titles in Nagri script, maintaining the Hindu 
pronunciation of outlandish words, could not have been 
blind to the dire need of winning the cooperation or their 
people.- Even in the earliest grandiloquent descriptions 
of great victories are found sentiments of benevolence 
towards the people now entrusted by Destiny to their care. 
The Mongol danger soldered the ruler and the ruled into 
common resistance ^ tiie conqueror succeeded in conciliating 
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the conquered, this endeavour was helped by the work of 
Sufis, saints and missionaries; peaceful relations were 
cultivated by traders, new forces threw the world of Hind 
into a spiritual and cultural turmoil which blossomed into 
the great Bhakti movement. We should remember that the 
greatest lights of this movement preceded the great Mughuls, 
and even the great Tulsi Das was unknown to Akbar who 
bestowed the title of Mahakavi on a Bir Bal. Surely a 
period which brought about such emotional revolution, 
such spiritual fervour, such sincere poesy cannot be dis. 
missed lightly and should be more carefully studied. The 
significance of the period has mostly been lost on the Indian 
mind through lack of proper interpretation ; child like we 
have been charmed with the summer of Mughul rule with- 
out caring to study the spring which had gone before. 

The real reason of t i is neglect has been the wrong 
angle with which we have studied the period. We have 
been too greatly interested in rnonarchs and their conquests 
and have been little attracted by the achievements of the 
courts and the people alike in the direction of constructive 
effort. War is ugly and disgusting, if we view a period 
through the glasses of its wars, our visions must necessarily 
be distorted. Let us put away these glasses and try to 
understand the period of our study through the records 
of its achievements in building up institutions and in the 
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S. R. SHARMA, M. A., Fergusson College, Poona. 

“A Hindu strikes, but the sword is Islam’s.” 

This dictum of Mulla Shir, cited by the historian Bad auni 
in a later context, appropriately sums up the role ot the Hindu 
in the conquest of India by the Muslim invaders. It was uttered 
by the orthodox chronicler during the battle of Haldighat or 
Gogunda when Akbar fought that decisive action against the 
redoubtable Rana Pratap in 1576. There were Rajputs fighting 
on both sides who, to use the memorable words of Tod, ‘irrigated 
the pass of Haldighat with the best blood of Mewar’. There were 
no doubt two types of Hindus: one represented by the patriotic 
and indefatigable Rana Pratap, and the other by the veteran 
loyalist Raja Man Singh. It is obvious that, but for the co- 
operation of natives like the latter, the subjugation of the former 
type of defenders of Hindusthan might have been rendered very 
difficult, if not impossible. The attitude of the conquerors though 
not of noble exceptions like Akbar — is conveyed by Asaf Khan, under 
whom Badauni was fighting, when he declared: ‘‘On which- 
ever side these may be killed, it will be a gain to Islam , 

In the light of the above, scores of instances of various types 
and degrees of co-operation by the Hindus, during the long history 
of the Islamic conquest and subjugation of India, might spring 
to the minds of the students of this period. However, this short 
paper will confine itself to illustrations — typical rather than 
exhaustive— drawn from the earlier stages only. Analogies of the 
same type and character are found in later history in larger 
numbers as a matter of course. , , 

It will be helpful to start with a pointed reference to the 
geographical and chronological aspects of Muslim expansion in 
India initially. For, what was achieved under the Great Mughals 
was nothing more than a more effective reconquest of the couni^y , 
with superior political wisdom and more lasting results, ihe 
real conquest was effected by the early Sultans of Delhi and their 
forerunners who were pioneers in this historic process. OverlooK- 
ing the episode of the Arab conquest of Sind and Multan, tor 
purposes of this paper, the regular conquests, as is well-known, 
began round about 1001 A. D., when the reiouffiable Mahmud 
Ghazna set out on his seemingly unending raids. The net 
of the doings of his dynasty was to secure a permanent foot- hold 
in the Western Punjab. , This together with the earlier permanent 
annexation of Sind and Multan by the Arabs, opened a new era 
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in the history of Hindusthan, which so far as geographical extent 
covered by Islamic arras was concerned, reached its culmination 
about the year 1311 A. D. when Malik Kafur reached the southern 
end of the peninsula. Thus the entire country appears to have 
been completely over-run in the course of a little over three 
centuries, though effective dominion over the larger part of this 
conquered territory was held only for a very short period. In fact, 
the process of disintegration began in 1335 A. D., in this part of 
the country, namely Ma’abar, under Muhammad Tughlaq. Dur- 
ing the major part of the three centuries, therefore, the Sultanate 
of Delhi merely enjoyed a fluctuating hegemony over an ever- 
changing part of India. The war against the conquerors, though 
carried on heroically through the centuries, by the Rajputs, 
had not succeeded in stemming the tide, until the flood was 
firmly held by the glorious founders of Vijayanagar in 1336 or a 
year after the revolt in Ma’abar. During this period and within 
the territorial limits indicated above, the part played by the 
Hindus is worthy of being very carefully scrutinised. Without 
being blind to the heroic sacrifices of some of the rulers and people 
alike, from Jayapal to Rana Sanga, and the not less patriotic 
women of the Punjab who sold their jewels in order to finance 
the war against the 'aggressors, the scope of this paper will be 
conAned to examining the extent and character of Hindu co- 
operation that was quite naturally exploited by the conquerors in 
achieving their objectives. 

At the outset it is necessary to guard against vague and 
sweeping generalisations, particularly in the absence of adequate 
contemporary details and materials. Instances cited, therefore, 
ought not to be interpreted too widely without the most careful 
reflection on their character and significance. The experience of 
the recent World War provides us dependable clues in this respect. 
To what extent ' id the inhabitants of countries overrun by the 
Axis powers cr )perate with their conquerors ? What was the 
nature of that co-operation ? Was it voluntary and genuine in 
all instances ? Or was it forced and inescapable ? Whatever its 
immediate character, was it not of vital use to the enemy ? We 
know that all Norwegians were not quislings. Yet the morale of 
the people, even in our more enlightened modern times, is not a 
constant quality, but has varied with the kind of leadership sup- 
! plied to them. This has been demonstrated in both the hemis- 
pheres in the winning and losing phases of the recent war from 
the point of view of the victors as well as the vanquished. The 
people of medieval times, therefore, ought not to be judged more 
severely. They inevitably acted as they were led by their kings 
and generals. The heroism of a Jayapal inspired even the women 
to sell their jewels as noted above, but the defection of a Jaya- 
chandra equally misled them into servitude to the conqueror. 
When a venerable ruler like Laxmana-sena of Bengal or Rama 
Dev Rao of Deogiri either ran away in fright or surrendered' 



abjectly, their leaderless subjects cannot be blamed tor lacK or gric. 
Our comments, therefore, should, be taken as applying more 
specifically to the leaders of society than to the masses who were 
like clay in the hands of the potters. I’hat there were people to 
fight and die with Jay apal and Prithvi Raj indicated the nobler 
strains in the national character. Under leadership like that of 
the modern Russians or even the Indonesians, the country might 
have given a better account of herself. The lapse, therefore, was 
more or less entirely on the part of such Hindus as went over, 
either voluntarily under temptation or compulsorily under coercion 
from the winning side. (Parenthetically, it is desirable to observe 
that, though the Muslims are as much Indians to-day as the 
Hindus, in the historical circumstances under consideration, even 
objectively speaking, the terms ‘enemy’ and ‘traitor’ should not 
be misunderstood. At that stage of our history, the Muslmis were 
foreign invaders, and the Hindus were the native deienders ot 
the soil). There must undoubtedly have been mass conversions 
to Islam of people enslaved on the battle-field. These could not 
be classed with the traitors for obvious reasons. IN ot so oppor- 
tunist adventurers like Tilak who rose to such high • position under 
the Ghaznavid Masud, that he was used in putting down the 
rebellion of the Muslim Niyaltagin. Nowhere do we learn of the 
conversion to Islam of this able Hindu general. To the b(^t of 
mv knowledge he is the first prominent Hindu who weilded the 
sword of Islam, not in defence of his faith or country but to 
strengthen foreign domination. We also know from Fenshta 
that unconverted chieftains like Siwand Rai, at the hea^^d a consi- 
derable body of Hindu cavalry were employed by Mahmud Ghazna. 
It is quite likely that, as it had happended in Sind and Multan 
under the Arabs low class untouchables, thanks to short-sighted 
Hindu orthodoxy, were driven into the arms of the caste-less con- 
querors. That appeared to them the only way by which they 
could rise to the full height of their capacities. So it is clear that 
active co-operation on the part of sections of Hindus was not 
always due to compulsion or conversion. In later tunes we have 
the more prominent examples of unconverted Hindus of hi^h 
social standing who proudly bore aloft the banner of victorious 
Islam and — far from feeling anything ami^ ‘deemed their own 
dignity increased !’— of men of eminent ability like.’ Raja Todar 

Mai, Birbal, Man Singh, Jai Singh and Jaswant Singh. ' ? 

To another category belong Rajput kings who lacked the 
stamina to resist and became instruments in the further conquest 
of the country, like Eajyapala, the Pratihara king of Kanauj, 

and Jay achandra who, perhaps, for quite other reasons, too well- 
known to be repeated, acted unpatriotically. In 1018 we hear 
of Hira Datta, the Raja of Buiandshahr (Baran who allowed 
himself to be converted to Islaih together with 10,000 followers. 
It is not to be’ forgotten that during the same campaign of 
Mahmud Ghazna, the gallant Kulchand of Mahawan oftered 
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Barring a few noteworthy exceptions, the Hindus do not 
seem to have learnt better after generations of tragic servitude, 
until the rather belated effort of Vijayanagar at organised and 
determined resistance, in the time of Alauddin Khalji, we have 
severS curious instances of the attitude of the Hindus towards 
■**he Muslim conquerors. The most outstanding exan^le lack 
^f leadership is that afforded by Rama Dev Rao of 

Devgiri After an ineffectual attempt at resisting the invader 
theYadavadid not merely give way to the enemy, but even 
enthusiastically co-onerated with the conqueror in the furtoer 
Stension of his dominion. If Isamy is to be trusted, ‘Rama Dev 
Rao, who remained loyal to Alauddin, sent a secret messenger 
to Delhi to inform him that a rebellion headed by his own son 

had broken out at Deogiri against the Sultan....... and he 

requested the Sultan to send a competent person with an army 
to put down the rebels and restore the imperial authority . When 
next the. Khalji forces appeared before Deogiri, under Malifc 
Kafur, on 34th March 1307, Rama Rev ‘advanced with presents 
to meet the conqueror in order to obtain peace.' After a visit 
toDelhi, Rama Dev received the title Rai Rayan and continued 
to pay tribute to the King of Delhi. In the words of Barani, 
he remained ‘as dutiful as any rayat of Delhi . The following 
paragraph from Barani’s account throws lurid light on the 

situation: — 

‘On approaching Deogir, Rai Rayan Rama Dev came forth 
to meet the array with respectful offerings to the Sultan and 
. presents to the generals. While the army was marching through 
the territories of Deogir, Rama Dev attended every day at head- 
quarters. So long as it remained encamped in the suburbs of 
the city, he showed every mark of loyalty and, to the best of 



material. Every day he and ms otticers went out to the camp 
rendering every assistance. He made the bazar people of Deogir 
attend the army and gave them strict orders to supply the wants 
of the soldiers at cheap rates. The army remained in the suburbs 
of Deogir for some days resting from its fatigues. When it 
marched, Eama Dev sent men forward to all the villages on the 
route, as far as the borders of Warangal, with orders for the 
collection of fodder and provision for the army, and giving 
notice that if a bit of rope was lost they would have to answer 
for it. He was as dutiful as any rayat of Delhi. He sent on 
all stragglers to rejoin the army, and ho added to it a force of 
Marathas, both horse and foot. He himself accompanied the 
march several stages and then took leave and returned. Jill wise 
and experienced men noticed and applauded his devotion and 
attention.’ 

Co-operation could go no further. Deogiri became the base 
of operations for the extension of Muslim dominion further south. 
Malik Kafur himself, hazar dinari, was a slave purchased 
at Cambay— evidently a Hindu. His services to the cause of 
Muslim expansion are too well-known to need expatiation. An- 
other Hindu slave like Malik Kafur (an out-caste Dher from 
Western India) played a similar role under Mubarak. As an evil 
favorite of the Sultan, he rose to such eminence that he usurped 
the throne of Delhi and proclaimed himself under the title of 
Nasir-ud-din Khusru Shah. He was responsible for the reconquest 
of Warangal and Madura, which had already come into the 
Khalji net, thanks to the invitation extended to Malik Kafur by 
Sundara Pandya. The enormous loot carried away from all these 
conquered Hindu kingdoms supplied the sinews of war to the 
Muslim imperialists. “Ko such booty,” observes Sir Wolseley 
Haig, “had ever before been brought to Delhi ; the spoils of Deogiri 
could not compare with those of Dvaravatipura an.d Madura, 
and the king, when receiving the leaders of the expedition in 
the Palace of the Thousand Pillars at Siri, distributed largesse 
to them and to the learned men of Delhi with a lavish hand.” 

A tragic fringe is added to this part of our story by the 
incidents connected with the capture of Kamal Devi and Deval 
Devi, the wife and daughter respectively of Raja Karan of Cxuj^at. 
The surprise of the tragedy is not so much th^ Kama! D®’'^J- 
was carried away to the harem of the Sultan at Delhi, but that 
the enslaved and dishonoured lady should have desired the com- 
pany of her daughter, to be thrice dishonoured, in that impious 
den. Was it a triumph of thoughtless attachment born of aliec- 
tion for her daughter, or was it a perverted form of co operation 
with her new imperial master ? 

Another interesting feature is provided by the haH-Hindu 
origin of some of the prominent political personalities of this -age. 
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Reaardiug the origin of the Karauna Tughlaqs, Dr. Ishwari Prasad 
£ of the opiSon that they came of a Turkish stock of adventurers 
who had settled in the Punjab and married with natives, possibly 
Jats. About the founder of the Tughlaq dynasty, he writes, 
“born of an Indian mother, Ghazi Malik typified m his cha,racter 

the salient features of the two races ; Of^ Fimz 

of the Hindu and the virility and vigour of the • urk. Of Pi^^uz 
Tu'^hlaq again, the same remark may be made, since he w s 
the^sor^hf Ghiyas-ud-din’s brother, Rajab, by a Rapput wife. I 
irinte^esting further to note that the very capable minister ot 
Piruz, namely Khan Jahan Makbul, was a Hindu convert from 
Telingana. He had already made a niark under Muhamtnad 
Tughlaq and had been rewarded with the fief ot Multan. During 
the long absences of Firuz from the capital, Makbul managed 
the affairs of the State, both civil and military, with remarkable 
devotion and efficiency. 

Similar instances of Sultans born of Hindu mothers and of 
capable ministers and generals who were 

be cited from provincial dynasties all over the country. But my 
purpose in this short paper has been more to indicate a line of 
fruUful research, from the point of view of the social relations 
between the two great communities, in the initial stages of their 
contact and conflicts, rather than to give an exhaustive catalogue 
of such data. The co-operation of the Hindus on an increasingly 
voluntary basis became more and more an 

as the foreigaers became domiciled Indians. The history of the 
Deccan during the period of the Bahmanis and their successors, 
despite the fierce fanaticism of some of the local bultans, shows 

a greater dependence of the Muslims over the- Hindus. Thus we 

find Hindus in large numbers providing the personnel ot_ me 
armies of Muslim states, no less than their civil administrations. 

Particularly were the Hindus found indispensible in the revenue 

department. In later times, as L.ane-Poole has pointed out, the 
Hindus became even the Persian teachers of the Muhammadans. 
“Much of the improvement,” he goes on to say, “was due to tiie 
employment of the Hindus who at that time were better men 
of business than the uneducated and mercenary adventurers who 
formed a large proportion of the Muhammadan invadersi.^ Ab 
I have pointed out at length in my ‘Maratha History Re-ezam.m^d » 
the Marathas who ultimately overthrew the dominion of the 
Muslims received their initial training because of their widespread 
service in Muslim states. The names of Shahji and Lukhji Jadhav 
Rao are to a well known. 

I have not dealt with the co-operation of the Hindus in other 
than the political field. But throughless perceptable channels 
Hindu blood was flowing into Muslim veins through seraglios 
of the Sultans because of the established practice of enlarging 
their zenanas with Hindu women ; Hindu artisans and craftsmen. 
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THE DESCENDANT'S OF MAgMTO 0/ 

MTTIZZ-UD-DIN of GHOR as DESOKip^O iJN 

. ^ the futuh-us-salaiin of ‘ISaMI 


-MaHDI Husain, M. A., PH. D., D. LitT., Calcutta University. 

From verse 1174 to verse 1594 ‘Isami describes (1) the fate of 

the descendants of Mahmud of Ghazni, f?® f 
I and then by the Ghori chief Ghiyas-u d-din Glion 

q-® Invasions of Hindustan by the latter’s brother 

Mu£“ 'dSin! (4) tho^ two battles of Tarain and (5) the conquest 

of Gwalior. 

Masud the eldest son being absent at the time of Mahmud 
F m n 7 Ti-’e death in 1030 A, D. Muhammad the second son 
was-SeS to the thX by the Amirs. But the latter was 
deposed blinded and thrown into a prison. The sceptie then 
paLed to - Masud who ruled for nine years and was then 
vfllS b^hs own army at Marikala. Muhammad was then 
tokln out of the prison and made king again. In the course 
of the next four months, however, Maudud captured Ghazm and 

killed Muhammad. 

Maudud ruled for nine years ; and after his death the throne 
passed successively to Ali bin 

and Abdur Rashid bin Mahmud. When „ i „ gja.ve 

after a reien of two years the sceptre was seized by Tugnrai, a slave 
of Mahmud He was also killed after a shouspan of forty days ; and 
?L vaS Zone was filled successively by Farrukh and Ibrahxm, 

Z grandsons 

a lars6 progeny* He wb.s followed on the throi^ by 
grandsons— ‘Ala-ud-din, Arsalan and Bahrain. f?™g 
of Arsalam his brother Bahram revolted and invited a Sa^uk 
army. Arsalan was defeated and Ghazni passed ’jinder Uie s^y 
of Bahram who, it .should be noted, had been related on the matei- 
nal side to the Saljuks. 

Durin“' his reign ‘Ala-ud-din the Ghori king invaded Ghazni. 
Bahram was defeated and he fled to India. Ghazni was captured 

by the Ghorids, but it was recovered before long by Bahrmn who 

came back after the Ghori had withdrawn. Bahrain died at Ghazm 
after a reign of 40 years and ten months. He was succeeded 
by a scion of the house of Mahmud named Khusraw Sj^h errone- 
ously called Malik Khusraw by ‘Isami. Under him Ghazm was 
captured by the Ghuzz Turks and Malik Khusraw was compelled 
to fly to India, There he planted his residence in Lahore wmen 
he ruled for 17 years. He was succeededi by his son Khusraw 
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Malik according to ‘Isami. The triumphant Ghuzz held Ghazm 

fortdti y6urs :E,i:id..nin6' 

Afterwards the Ghuzz were defeated by Ghiyas-ud-dp ^o_ri 
bin Sam ; and on, taking possesion of 

vouneer brother Muizz-ud-din its governor. Inll73(o69) Muizz- 
iid dm “sat on the throne of Ghazni like Mahmud “an(i six year^ 
Senoe he marched Ms ar.ny IT. India. He fonght ^ battle with 
the Hindu ruler of Gujarat and was defeatei. In the course 
of his retreat he reduced Lahore and Khusraw the Ghaznavid 
ru^er was finally taken prisoner and sent to ^azm. .Muizz-ud- 
to ^rmarehe^d in the direction of Hansi, but he was T Sto 
by a Eajput confederacy and had to fight a battle at i^ram 
in the course of which he was severely wounded. He fell from 

his horse; and although he was rescued by second dlfeat 

army fled. This was, ^according to Isami, the secona aere 

he had suffered in India”. 

•RAfnre lon°- he came back to Lahore where he raised new 
fortifications and then returned to Ghazm. From Ghazni he ^ sem 
a message to Ghor to the effect that “lausraw and his son 
Ghaznavid princes should be killed. Both were killed according y. 

While brooding over his repeated discomfeatures in India, 
‘Isami tells us that Muizz-ud-dm was inspired by his_ 
cLrged him not to lose heart and strive to attain success by 
maldnc. further attempts to conquer Hindustan. ‘Isami then draws 
to readers atlento some 01 die renowned elates ..arrio^ 
in the array of Muizz-ud-din i.e. Khirmil, Kharman Albah, Makai- 
bah— each being a commander of considerable number of soWiers 
• 3 nr' had tr-ive'led over the world ‘from one end to the other . 
Besides these • Isami gives the names of Taj-ud-dm Yalduz, Qabacha 
and Iltutmish. 

Next ‘Lami introduces Qutb-ud-din Aibak and reproduces 
Muizz ud-chnVdiscourse with him, an extract 

fs follows: “As there is an apprehension said _ Muizz-ud-dm, 

mir hor«!es will take to flight when pitted against the fero 
cSoi Sepwt iuradvisable that you should order...our horsem^eji 
tn make some huge elephants of mud and wood. .In th s 

to flight in the course 0 ^ ‘he battto 

accordingly. Isarai ^ body of forty horsemen came 

from^ Sr “yes to Myz-ud-d,n. Theg 

were permitted to join the army. 

Then follows a graphic account of the stoond battle at 

Taram and of the ''■“.toW aoMeved by^Mum-ud-to.^^.^^ 

fe?- and whUe hlTa‘y extremely disconeerted his fears were allayed 



RELATION OF THE SYAD KINGS WITH THE RULERS OP 
PROVINCIAL DYNASTIES 


A. Halim, M a., PH.D., Muslim University, Aligarh. 

A good many years before the establishment of the so-called 
Syad Dynasty on the throne of Delhi in 1414 A. D. the solidarity 
of the Delhi Sultanate had come to an end. Bengal and the 
Deccan had fallen off in 1336 and 1347 respectively, Kanauj 
Awadh, Karra, Sandila (Hardoi District, U. P.). Dalmau (Rae 
Barelli District, U. P.) Bahraich, Bihar and Jaunpur were held 
by Khwaja Jahan Malikush-Sharq since 1394, and Malwa had 
formed a separate kingdom under Dilawar I^an in 1401. On the 
eve of the seizure of Delhi by Khizr Khan, the founder of the Syad 
Dynasty, Mahoba and Kilpi had been usurped by Mahmud Khan 
son of Malik-zada Piruz, Sgmana by ^alib Khsn, Biana by Shams 
I<han Auhadi ; Miwgt had become virtually independent of Delhi, 
under the Khanzada, the descendents of Bahadur Nahir pian, 
Gwalior had been seized from the Muslims by the Tonwar Rajputs, 
the turbulent Khokhars, a tribe of converted Rajputs and the 
Mameluke Turks held the Central Punjab in fee and the Rajputs 
of Rohilkhand and the Doab had stopped paying revenue to Delhi. 
The Sultanate had ceased to own any territory east of Buland- 
shahr. During his short reign of about seven years, Iftizi* Khan 
had rehabilitated Delhi destroyed during Timur’s invasion and 
had re-established the control of the Delhi kingdom over the 
Punjab, Multan, Rohil-khand and the Doab, Gwalior and paa-tially 
over Miwat. The eastern frontier was pushed as far as Bfcawa. 
Busy as he was in asserting his authority, l^izr iftan had littio 
inclination or opportunity to fight aggressive wars with the 
rulers of neighbouring kingdoms. We know of only one war 
■which he had to wage to save Nagaur (Jodhpur State, Rajputana) 
against an attack by Ahmad Shah of Gujrat, in 819/1416. We 



do not know why l^izr lOian who had failed to establish full 
control over Miwat should have the audacity to save Nagaur 
lying hundreds miles away from his territories. Nagaur, the 
birth-place of Abul- Fazl and Faizi, had then a strong Muslim, 
colony in addition to a strong delensive position, surrounded on 
all sides by the Rajputs. It was conquered by Ohonda, the Rana 
of Mewar (1382-1409), it appears, after the death of Firuz Shah 
Tughlaq, but was reconquered by the Muslims soon after the death 
of Ohonda,’- It is not strange that its Muslim chief should have 
maintained allegiance to a distant kingdom when threatened 
with aggression by the strong ruler of a youth-ful state. Any 
way, on hearing the report of the investment of Nagaur fort by 
Sultan Ahmad Shah of Gujrat (1411-41), Khizr Khan, most likely, 
in pursuance of an appeal by its chief, personally led an army, 
and reached Nagaur via Tonk and Tuda, since a more direct route 
via Miw’'at could not be utilised on account of the dis-affection of 
the Khan-zadas. On the approach of the Delhi forces, Ahmad 
Shah abandoned Nagaur, and retreated to Gujrat.^ Khizr Khan 
returned to Delhi via Gwalior and Biana, after securing homage 
and cash from Shams Khan Auhadi, the chief of the latter place. 

During the reign of Mubarak Shah, the ablest member of the 
dynasty, the new line of kings had struck a deeper route. The 
prestige of the Delhi. kingdom had increased, lawlessness had been 
firmly dealt with, and the turbulent Khokhars and the Rajput 
free-booters had been made to respect the authority of the Delhi 
Sultan. Nay, even more than this. The vigilant watch and 
strong military measures had saved northern India from an early 
conquest by the Mughals led by ShaiiA ‘Ah, the Deputy governor 
of Kabul for Mirza Sayurghatrnish, grand-son of Timur. Mubarak 
Shah had repelled four invasions, which had taken place in support 
of the Khokhar attacks, in the last of which the Mughals had 
captured Lahore^. Mubarak Shah had to wage two wars with 
the rulers of the so-called Provincial dynasties, one to protect 
his vassal, the Raja of Gwalior against an attack on his territories 
i)y Hushang Shah Ghori, the ruler of Malwa and the other against 
Ibrahim Shah Sharqi, in connexion with Mubarak Shah’s operations 
in Biina and Miwat. 

In 826- U22, Hushang Shah Malvi, after capturing Gagron 
fort, led his victorious arms towards Gwalior. Proceeding by 
Jorced marches, he captured the country-side and laid siege to 
the fort after isolating it*. Sultan Mubarak Shah, by virtue of 
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his position as the liege -lord of the Gwahor Raja, marched to the 
tSiei of the fort, 827-1423, through Biana, whose chief Shams 
Khan renewed his allegiance. Crossing the Chambal, a detach- 
ment of the Delhi forces under Nusrat Khan, plundered^ Hushang 
Ss baggage and camp on the bank of; he river Md captured 
many of his effectives. The kind-hearted Mubarak Shah rdeased 
them without ransom as he was averse from shedding 
bloods On the second day peace was concluded on condition that, 
FTn^hans- Shah retires from Gwalior and pays a ready indemnity. 
Both these conditions were fulfilled and Hushang Shah retired to 
Dbar, and Mubarak Shah to Delhi after realising arrears of revenue 
from the Gwalior Raja®. 

Thiee years later 830-1426, Mubarak Shah led an expedition 
aa-ainst Biana whose chief Muhammad Khan had revolted, it seems, 
in sympathy with his kinsmen of Miwat who had been the victims 
of ruthless revenue-collecting expeditions by Mubarak Shah m 
times of severe famine.* The Delhi forces had shown no mercy to 
the Miwati peasants whose habitations they had destroyed under 
the supervision of Mubarak Shah himself and whose 

they had looted. In the Miwat campaign of 829-1425, Mubarak 

Shah had captured Malik Qaddu, grandson of Bahadur Nahir h^an 
and forced his Qaddu’s brother Jalal Khan to seek refuge in the 
sanctuary of the Alwar hills^. Mubarak Shah led the campaign 
against Biana in 8^0-1426, and laid siege to the fort for 16 days. 
When the besiegers entered the fort by the back-gate, Muhanamaa 
Khan,' weakened by the desertioii of many of his men, surrerwered 
himself, with his turban® tied round his neck and gave his horses 
and arms. Muhammad Khin’s family was sent to Delhi and 
the fief of Biana was split up into two parts— Biana proper and 
Sikri, given in charge of Malik Muqbil Khan and Mal^r Kfeair- 
uddin Tuhfa respectively. Muhammad l^an, soon after, fled from 
captivity and found an asylum in Miwat where his kinsmeri were 
still fighting a war of attrition. Collecting an array^ he fell 
upon Malik Muqbil, ejected his men and occupied Biana, the 
Zamindars of the locality co-operating in the last phase of ms 
adventure. Mubarak Shah quite naturally, dismissed MaiiL 
Muqbil, and gave Biana to Malik Mubariz and commissioned 
him to punish Muhammad Khan, The latter was besieged in 
the “Biana fort, which was isolated from the country-side. 
Muhammad Khan however succeeded in flying from the fort and 
seeking refuge with Ibrahim Shah Sharqi. Wews was brought 
by the emissaries of Qadir Khan the chief of Kalpi (in Jalaon 
District, U. P.), that the Sharqi forces were on their way to 
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invade Delhi territories. On a grave occasion like this, Mubarak 
Shah himself took the field. On hearing that the Sharqis had 
plundered Bhongaon^ and were marching straight on Badgon, 
along the courses of the Ganges, Muograk Shah postponed march- 
ing in the direction of Bigna and crossed the Jumna near Noh 
Jhil, 831/1427. Being delayed in punishing the rebels of Atrauli 
(Aligarh District, U. P.), he deputed Malikush-Sharq Malik Mah- 
mud Hasan_ against Mukhtas F<han, brother of Ibrahim Shah 
the Sharqi king, who was marching on Etgwa, hitherto a Delhi 
possession, with ten thousand cavalry. Malik Mahmud Hasan 
was out-witted and out-generalled and failed to contact the 
enemy and the army under Mulditas Khgn in joining with the 
main army of Jaunpur under the command of Ibrahim Shah, 
succeeded marching along the courses of the Kali Nadi, and come 
as far as Burhgnabgd, described as a dependency of Marhara.io 
The Delhi forces under the Sultgn encamped within sight of their 
enemy. After an indecisive encounter following a 24 days en- 
campment, the Sharqi forces retreated during the night, crossed 
the Jumna near Rgpri by the Gadrang ford^i marched rapidly 
in the direction of Bigna and installed Muhammad FOign after 
capturing it. The Delhi forces gave chase to the Sharqis by 
crossing the Jumna near Chandwgr, (near the present Firuzabgd 
town, Agra District) and encamped on the bank of the Ggmbhir 
river, within 8 miles of the enemy forces.^® After, some skir- 
mishes lasting for 20 days, a pitched battle was fought from 
mid-day till night-fall, on the 7th Jamadi 831 Feb. 23, 1428, 
after which both the armies retired to their respective camps. 
The Delhi forces having been re-inforced by the arrival of Malikush- 
Sharq Sarwar-ul-Mulk, Malikush, Sharq Malik Mahmud Hasan, 
Khan ‘Azam Fath Khgn, son of Sultgn Muzaffar, ’Majlis-i ‘Ala 
Zirak Khan, Malik Kgloo, Malik Ahmad Tuhfa, Malik Muqbil 
Khan, m tact all the chief war-lords of Delhi with their contin- 
gents, had the advantage of number over their opponents, and 
could take a heavier toll of their life. During the darkness of 
the night, the Sharqi forces slipped off towards Jaunpur via Rgpri. 
Mubarak Shah followed his _ opponents upto the Gadrang ford, 
but unwilling to shed Muslim blood, dis-continued pursuit, and 
turned against Hatkgnt, Bah Tahsil, Agra District U. P., to punish 
Hie Bhadauriya tree-oooters. From Hatkant he marched towards 
Gwalior, collecting revenue in both the places and then proceeded 
to punish Muhammad Khgn installed at Bigna with the Sharqi 
aid. The Bigna fort could not be stormed “on account of the 
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„as.ive.nes= and ^ght ol * walfe ^ts 

riege Mntainm^ Khan ^^ i„ 

aid tos Siven by the Sultan 

to Miwat ana THUS 1 _ Mahmud Hasan, before returning to 

to MalikuB -»- - ^ flight of Muhammad Khan to Miwat 

Delhi in Sbaban, 83L M^bar^k Shah to invade that 

had provided of Jalal Khan and Malik Fakhr- 

‘Tn • '‘ISon afterlSg the eame reign, we find the desoen- 
fallofXSImirfcha-n Ltored in Biana, probably, as the 
result of a second amnesty of Mubarak Shah. 

T Q‘ianA‘^‘> Wflfraur which had given its loyalty to Khizr 

, ^Sas capturU by Ahmad Shah of Gujrgt at a ^time vphen 
lhan, was -1 ■ fighting a life and death duel against 

fw Kbo^fal thfl^rr andlhlTnvadingM 

the ^b°Khais n _ ^ succour a distant out-post against 

.Ahandwasnotina posmm^^^^^ monarch. Marching for 

the resources of an ab e^na p f army, Ahmad Shah 

the S Mw 3 ,a before falling foul on Mewar. 

mShan soroi Shams Khan Dandsm who was Sultan Muzaffar’s 
^ and who heir governorship of Nagaur came to offer 

Te and brought a few lacs of tankas as tribute. The Sultan, 
homage and brougn ^ ^ ^ came back after posting some of 

Sfll ta s 1 ?I?egio Sreai In 85P/U51, thie First Kh|n. »n of 
Kharis Khan had died'during the first year of Ahmad Shah II s 
Shams na Muiahid Khan usurped Nagaur driving 

reign, , “SI to seVk aid from Bana Kumbha of 

Mewl 4Tc’h was proro&d on condition of his demolishing three 
u tTi L^,;+c fiTiTn the Nagaur fort which had once compelled 
battlement retire before it because of their impregnabi- 

M?4id KhSn war6iectedbut bhams asn refused to ful- 
m tiielondatooF whTrlpon Kana Kumbha laid sieg_e to Nagaur, 
forcing Shams Khan to fly to Abmadabad to geek Gujiati aid. 

In 837/1433, during the year of Mubarak ^ah’s death, we 
bcarthe armies of Malwa and Jaunpur, each heading to^airtis 
nlace of great strategic importance m Central India, 
Srrhv Oadk Khan who had professed loyalty to the Syad rulers 
of Deloi.^ We do not know what precipUated that race but we 
1 rs-niT tlTnt the Sharni foces under Ibrahim Shah were the fust 
to alive HushanrsHa-h turned his armies to fight the Sharq;s 

andTshariS contest for Kalpl between the two forces «§? 

n?nt At such a point spies brought news to Ibrahim Shah that 
Mubirak Shah, having taken advantage of the pre-occupation of 
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■was on his way to Jaunpur. This news un 


the Sharcji forces, wuia ..—j — — 

nerved Ibrahm Shah so that he abandoned Kalpi and retreated to 
Jaunpur.16 The truth is this that on learning that the Sharqi 
and Malwa forces were poised for a contest for Kalpi, Mubarak Shah, 
in response to an appeal from its governor, and loth to see it in 
enemy hands, had completed the mobilization of a huge army, 
with which he was moving towards that threatened town. But 
unfortunately he was assassinated, in the mosque of Mubarakabad, 
a new city founded by him on the bank of the Jumna, while 
entering it for Friday prayer, by Sidhpal acting as agent of a 
group of conspirators consisting of Sarwar-ul-Mulk the Wazir, 
Mirin-i-Sadr and Sidharan Gangu, on Feb. 19, 1423. (Rajab 9, 1434). 
Hushang Shah conquered Kalpi without shedding a single drop 
of blood and read his own Khutba.^ ’ He stayed there sufficiently 
long to instal Qadir Khan as a vassal of the Malwa rulers. Kalpi,. 
however remained the bone of contention between the Sharqis 
and the Malvis for years to come. 

Muhammad Shah, the nephew of Mubarak Shah who succeeded 
him to the throne of Delhi, was a weak and ease-loving prince, 
and as such presented a sharp contrast with his contemporaries, 
Mahmud Shah Sharqi and Mahmud Shah Khilji of Malwa, who 
may be ranked as the ablest rulers of their lines. Muhammad 
Shah Syad became a tool in the hands of Sarwar-ul-Mulk, the 
Wazir. Each of the conspirators responsible for Mubarakh Ali’s 
murder was rewarded by Sarwar appropriately. An attempt 
by Sidhpal to capture Biana given him as #ef, through his slave 
Ranoo, was frustrated by Yusuf Khun Auhadi. Kamal ul-Mulk 
put himself at the head of a band of loyal officers to avenge the 
murder of his patron. He captured Delhi by marching from 
Bulandshahr, punished the entire gang of conspirators and re- 
installed Muhammad Shah. But the contest between the two 
parties again dissolved the Sultanate to tribal chieftainships. 
Multan became independent under Shaikh Yusuf, a descendent of 
ShaiUi Bahauddin Zakaria Qureshi, (the premier saint of Multan), 
in 847/1443 and the Sharqis occupied the tract from Kanauj to 
Etawa and beyond, and chaos reigned outside the limits of the 
metropolis. 

In 844/1440, Mahmud Khilji of Malwa was invited by some 
Miwati chieftains who could not efface from their memory the 
scenes of pillage and destruction of their habitations by the Delhi 
forces in the past, to invade Delhi. .-When Mahmud Khilji arrived 
near Delhi, he was joined by Yusuf Khan Hindauni.^® Muhammad 
Shah who had neither the courage nor the resources to fight such 
a formidable invader, summoned Malik Bahlul, the nephew and 
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son-in-law of Malik Sultansha Bahram Lodi from Sn^ind, and 
appointed him oommander-in-chief of 

for action with the city of Tughlaqabadpnil^Lack^^ to 
that the Delhi forces were not commanded by toAla- 

the chivalrous Mahmud sent his sons Prince ^lasuddm and 

uddin to take command of the Malwa reSS 

battle in which both the armies fought 

to their respective campsA® Delhi was 

dvr^astv through a dream which Mahmud Khi^i 

ino tie S following the day of battle, breaming . that 

some miscreants had captured Mandu fort and bioug^^^^ 

the parasole from over the grave of Hushang Sha . , ^^P departed 

the head of an obscure man, Mahmud Bhah hastily 
towards Mandu after concludmg terms m the^ mornmg, ^acc^^^^^ 

to which the Malwa forces the 

molested But Bahlul Lodi with whom the end pstified the 
means treacherously attacked the unsuspecting bharq,is and 
?rove them to headlong flight and captured their camp 
fndTorr For this the gratefuL Sultan 

title of Khan Khanan and called him son. Curiously eM 
Mahmvid Shah on the way to Mandu learnt that a party oi mis 

chiefmongers had actually, rebelled ^^a hi^^wSi- 

by Local officials. Another yersion of the reason of his 
tate retreat which has been accepted by 

that he had heard the report of the invasion of Malwa by Ahmau 
Shah Gujrati.®® 

When ‘Alauddin ‘Alam Shah succeeded his 
mad Shah in 848/1440, the sway of the The 

from Delhi to Palam, plus a small tract t qL 

western provinces upto Mpat were usurped by Mul Lodi^ 
governor of Sirhind and Samana. ^^Ahmad Kfean M^^^ 
seized the vicinity of Delhi . from Mehrauh to Ladu Sarai Darya 
Khan Lodi had captured Sambhal and its vicinity, Isa l^an 
ISrk.bachcha Kol (Aligarh) and Jala li,Qutb 
the Chauhan chief Rai Pratap Bhongaon, Kampil and Patiah, ^ n 
Nizam Khan reigned supreme in Biana. 

Biana was lost to Delhi in 848/1444, when Sultan ^ 

Malvi marched upon it to seize it. When the Malwa lorces 

reachk within two f.arsangs of Su^n^with 100 

of Yusuf Khan,* i sent his son^Auhad ghan to Ig*; 

well-bred horses and one. lac of tankas.** Mahmud bhah tar 
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from annexing Biana, sent for the Biana chief a robe of gold 
brocade, a crown bedecked with jewels and lined with gold, and 
Arab horses with golden reins and bridles. Mahmud Khan wore 
the Khil at “opening his mouth in praise of Mahmud Shah” and 
read the Khutba and issued the Sikka in the latter’s name. 
Mahmud Malvi then sent a formidable army for the conquest of 
Ohitore and himself marched towards Mandu. The chiefs of Biana 
thereafter styled themselves as Sultans. It was from Ashraf 
Khan Jilwani, that Sikandar Lodi seized Biana and iricorporated 
it with his empire Kalpi which was lost to Delhi in 837/1433, 
became the scene of bitter rivalry between the Sharqis and the 
Sultans of Malwa. In 846-1442, Nasir Khan son of Qadir Khan 
gave offence to Mahmud Shah Malvi by openly assuming the 
title of the Shah.^a Simultaneously representations against Nasir 
Khan poured forth at Mandu alleging that he had become an 
apostate from Islam and had turned a tyrant. When Malimiid bhah 
marched towards Kalpi t() piinish hiinj the latter refuted the charges 
of apostacy, through his envoy, requested for an impartial com- 
mission and finally won his case through the present of one lac 
of tankas which he sent to reinforce his arguments. Ihe bultan 
pardoned Nasir Khan and proceeded to strengthen the siege of 
Ohitore. On his return to Mandu, the bharqi envoy reiterating 
the agelong friendship between the two courts, urged the Malwa 
Sultan to take action against Masir Khan adding that he was 
giving Muslim women to Hindu N ay aks (expert in an art) to be 
trained as dancers. Mahmud Malvi promised to take action as 
soon as his armies were freed from the Ohitore campaign, and 
admitted that the extirpation of heresy is obligatory on aH Muslim 
Kings. At the news and the presents Mahmud Sharqi became 
pleased, sent a present of 29 elephants and an army to operate 
against Nasir Khan. On Nasir Khan’s appeal, Mahmud Malvi 
sent a mission io Jaunpur pointing out that action was premawie 

so long as the enquiries were pending but before the mission had 

reached its destination, Nasir Khan had been expelled irorn ms 
seat. Mahmud Malvi taking pity on Nasir Khan, as the result of 
his appeal and interview, marched towards Kalpi. At the 
approach of the ^Malwa forces, Mahmud Sharqi, unceremoniusly 
inarched back to Jaunpur, with his enemies hanging on his 
But when retreat was blocked, he stood to give. Jigbh from a high 
ground not far from Kalpi. At the approach of the rams both 
armies departed after concluding armistice. And finally atithe 
intercession of Shaikh Jayaldah, a great mystic of his tinie who 
lies buried at Mandu in the vault with the Sultans of Malwa, it 
was proposed and with great difficulty accepted that Nasir K an 
should be given Rata and Kalpi, the latter four months after the 
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The most important and well-known^ work on Zoology and 
veterinary science entitled Shikar nartiah-i-Firuzshahi, not yet 
discovered, has been referred to and quoted 

which in itself is a rare book found in the form of manuscript 
and not yet put to print. The author oi Sirat4-Firuzshahi ascribes 
the authorship of /S'/«A:a?-raa'raaA to Firuz Shahi the sportsman-king 
of the Tughluq family at Delhi. If there is ever a discovery made 
of this work that deals with the animal kingdom audits pathology 
it will throw a very valuable light on the science of Zoology and 
veterinary science and reveal the progress which the said two 
sciences made in mediaeval India. 

In the words of the author of Sirat Firuzshahi, the people 
were aware of the art of seizing and keeping animals, and could 
diagnose their malodies and heal them. Lions and tigers and other 
beasts and birds of the forest, such as deear, hares, hawks, ducks 
and kites and falcons were carefully domesticated and properly 
trained. Some of the birds could be made to speak like human 
beings and serve as messengers. They were sent high up the 
heavens and called back by the trainers. The animals, after all, 
were trained to display wonderful feats of skill. 

In addition to his qualifications as a sportsman who had 
bagged animals and birds of every variety and species, Sultan 
Firuz Tughluq, it is commonly said on heresay evidence, was an 
expert and a specialist in animal diseases. He could not only 
find out very easily what ailments a particular animal suffered 
from, but could also, with ease, suggest a remedy for the troubles. 
Stories are narrated relating to the Sultan’s deep interest in his 
pets. It has been mentioned in Sirat-i-Firuz Shahi, how the Sultan 
once recognized without any difficulty one of his falcons that 
had beem stolen away from his aviary a year before and again 
brought to his court by an individual as a royal present. For the 
purpose of satisfying the curiosity of his courtiers and the by^ 
standers by producing an infallible evidence in his favour, the 
Sultan asked the newcomer to let the bird go. Lo ! the bird came 
near the Sultan and perched on his hdnds. 

The fact that the beasts of the field and the fowls of the 
air were domesticated and trained for purposes of "hunting added 
interest and lent greater zest to the study of Zoology in those- 
days. There were people who possessed detailed informations 
about the quadrupeds and birds; They could, for instance, tell 
to Which part of the country^ or to Which mountain, tree or desert, 
a particular species of bird belonged and whether they built their 
nests on the trees or on the ground. 

To revert to the work Shikarnamah-i-Firuzshahi. It narrates 
the various diseases of the animal kingdom and provides remedy 
for them ; describes the method of seizing and training hawks 
and falcons: discusses the nativity of the birds and their physical' 
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and rearing up their “ f the food that they gave 

to the young. It the lazy and describing how the 

discriminating the prey, and which of the 

on tde hands, a.d tteh.e. ^ 

S/iifearnamaft, as we have already^ observe . 

animal disease. backside the complaints they 

falcons, such as, head, eyes, , ther seasons, such as, catarrh, 
suffer from in and provides remedy 

swelling of tulons, ® nanthers used in hunting deers and 

for the diseases of Yuz, or ;"®®\Sidote for maladies, 

sug or dog, distortion of the limbs 

such as, scabs, abess, sore^in tne ^ 1 Jt theria. cholic, worms in 

troubles in the eyes and body etc. have also 

the belly, cold in the enters into particulars 

boon provided for the beet duality, and draws up 

characteristics. 

In addition to what ’^g^nt&^cally particularised 

of Shikarnamab huf tLg purpcSf the equipments that a 

the season best at the time of huntmg, 

sportsman should tSed^ falc^^ should be set against its 

the manner m which a tiainea laiou 

prey and other allied subaects. ' _ 

•For purposes of » “ „‘^»he^t7goi„“ « 
and falcons ^aye been divided m b ^f^ governing planet 

categories, according to the intiue gnltnals. For example, 

constituting \^® ^ influenced by Aries, and such animals 

;sr. ""fiSr™ ro=i.“ 

There are according to the 

signs in the girole oi the Zodiac 0 J Cancer. Leo, Virgo, 

Zafl buruj. VIZ Aries, Aquarius and Pisces. 

Libra. Scorpio, classt according to their 

These twelve signs 1 all under o ^ ^ 

properties, of fire and are called buruj4 ati8h ; 

Sagittarius possess the propel ty oi , nroperiy of earth 

Ta?ous, Virgo and. .^^"“GemW Ubra auTAjLrius possess 

. and are called Cancer. Scorpio 

the property of air of water and are called buruj- 

and Pisces possess the piopeiiy u 

i abi. 
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According to Shikarnamah, animals that are influenced by 
Aries or its kindred signs possess nails and are invariably carni- 
vorous. Sportsmen intending to hunt such animals should 
avail themselves of the time when the Moon enters Aries, or 
Leo or Sagittarius. 

Again, animals that are influenced by Tai or its allied 
signs generally live on grass, chew the cud, and possess bisected 
hoofs. The time when the Moon enters Taurus or Virgo or 
Oapricornus is regarded propitious and opportune for hunting 
such animals. 

Further, animals that are influenced by Gemini or its related 
signs, such as Libra and Aquarius invariably_ move on their winp. 
It is only when the Moon moves on to Gemini or Libra or Aquarius 
that the feathered vertebrates should be bagged with the help of 
birds scientifically and sufficiently trained for that purpose. 

Lastly, animals that are influenced by either cancer or 
or Scorpio and Pisces are mostly the denizens of the deep, hisli, 
crocodile, crab, tortoise etc., come under this category. Some 
species of this genus live both on land and water. However, for 
purposes of game, those interested in sports should set out on their 
enterprise when the Moon enters either of the signs, such as. 


JAJNAGAR AND ITS IDENTIFICATION FROM 
ORIGINAL SOURCES 



subiecfc of all the mediaeval Muslim historians for a period of 
four hundred years from the beginning of the 13th century A. D. 
and the identifiGation of Jajnagar has also been tit subject ot 
the learned controversy for a period of one and three quarters of 
a century since 1770 (when Alexender Dow publi^shed^his i/ie 
History of Hindustan) in which many eminent modOTn historians 
have joined. As majority of modern historians are in 
maintaining the existence of two Jajnagars identified with Orissa 
and Tripura in Bengal from one, and only one Jajnagar or ^ he 
Muslim historians on the testimony of one historical event out oi 
two in Barni’s work, let us first see as to how the original sources 
help us in the identification. 

* The following historians have dealt with Muslim expeditions 
to Jajnagar 

1. Minhajuddin’s Tabaqat-i-NasirD is the first work which 
deals with the history of Jajnagar for ^ Period of nearly 40 
years from 1205 A. D. The work narrates the history of the 
Sultans of Delhi upto 1259 A. D. 

2 Zia-i-Barni’s Tarikh.i-Firozshahi2 narrates the history 
of Sultan Fiimshah Tughlaq for six years only but it contains 
the history of the Sultans of Delhi “beginning with Sultan Griy as- 
uddin Balban, who appears in the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri under the 
name of Ulugh Khan.” » Barni is the only source of the history 


of 90 years from 1260 to 1350 A. D. But during the period of 
85 years it is regretted that no effort has been made to publish 
an authentic text of Barni’s Tarikh-i-Firozshahi with the English 
translation of the work. 

3. Ain-ul-malk Mabru’s letters* describes Firozshah’s expedi- 
tion to Jajnagar. 

4. An unknown a.VL%h.oxs 8irat-i-Firozshahi^ describes in detail 

the expedition of Firozshah to Jajnagar. 

5 Shmas-i-Siraj Afif’s Tarikh-i-Firozshahi^ deals with the 
history of the Sultan of Firozshah upto 1388 A. D. In this work 
Udisa is recorded as a second name of Jajnagar. 


1. Tabaqati-Nasiri translated by Raverty in Bibliotheca Indica 

■ "St!!:Ti'CS"1873 'Bl'» ' 

2. Text in Bibliotheca Indica series (1560-62) and its English 
translation. Eliot and Dowson’s History of India Vol ill pp. 93- 
268 (1871). 

3. Elliot and Dowson Vol. Ill p. 94. 

4. 3, & P. 1923 pp. 278-90. 

5. J. R. A. S. B. 1942, Letters pp. 57-98. 

6. Bibliotheca. Indica 1891, Elliot &. Dowson Vol. Ill pp. 26- 

?73, 




ine from a.bove authorities lor 

“f piriod Sr tto beginning of the 13th century A, D. to the 

middle of the 15th century A. D. ^ _ . 

8 Nizamuddin Ahmed’s Tabaqat-i-Akbari9 deals with the 

history of iS upto the 1593 A. D. in three volumes. ^ 

9 Badaoni’s Muntakhabat-Tiwarikh^^ deals with the 

history of India upto 1595 A. D. _ 

10. Tarikh-i-Ferishtah^ i deals with the history of India upto 
1610 A.D. 

11. Ghulam Hussan Salim’s JB 
Persian work dealing with the hxstoiy 

in 1785 A. . r * a 

T *\T 1 *7 r-ATitfiin history of Jajnagar for a period. 

TheworksNo l to7 contam ikl A. D. Minhaj, 

of one hundred and y ^u-unauti or Bengal for over two years 

Tnd To hif aTounT of jijnagar for the period 
after 1242 A. 1^., ana ® ^ or from other 

from 1205 to 1242 was compiled 

persons. But his hence it is very authentic, 

based on his !nd?a just where the Tabaqat-i- 

“Barni takes up the his o y _ hiving elapsed without any 

Nasiri leaves. It; of 

historian having » Whatever I have written is right and 

writes in the preface. „g;-i 4 “What he has written 

true and worthy of a ^ oin Qhiyasuddin Balban he himself 

upon the life and action of Sultaii G my asuQ^^^^ 

heard from hxs father and grand a Barni’s statement 


the last 
written 


of coins of Indian Museum Calcutta Vol. 11, Pt. 

k„ Mf*Q.«rs. Ranking, Lees &. Hing 1884- 



on the sources of the history of Sultan Balban and Ms march 
against Mughisuddin Tughrii of Lakhnauti is appheable^to the 
history of Sultan Ghiyasuddin Tughlak’s march to Lakhnauti 
and his son Ulugh Khan’s march to Warrangal. Bamvnarrates 
Sultan Firozshah’s conquest of Lakhnauti in 135d but he does 
not say a word on Haji Iliyas’ expedition to Jajnapr in 1351 
A. D. The different accounts of Firozshahi’s expedition to Jainagar 
bear personal testimony of the authors. 

Yahiya seems to have derived materials from his predecessors 
excepting perhaps Minhaj and he has written in the introductions 
that “The facts have been gathered from various histori^ and 
recorded up to the coronation of the powerful x x Firoz- 
shah, the deceased emperor, and after that event whatever was 

witnessed (by the author) has been written.’’! e 

As the controversy over the identification of Jajnagar is 
based on the text of Zia Barni’s references to Jajnagar in his 
Tarikh-i-Firozshahi, let us see how Barni s text helps us in ascer* 

taining the geographical position of Jajnagar. 

Zia Barni is the earliest authority on the following historical 


Sunargaon lying on the way to Jajnagar against Mughisuddin 
Tughrii of Lakhnauti in 1280-81 A. D.!'^ 


Ulugh Khan with an army against W arangai and iiiang!“ me 
name Arangai was changed to Sultanpur and all the country oi 
Tilang was conquered.”!® ^‘The Prince then marched towards 
Jajnagar and there took 40 elephants. 

(3) “At this time x x the Sultan resolved to march 
against Lakhnauti, and he sent courtiers to summon Ulugh 
Khan from Bengal. He made him his vice-regent, and placed all 
the affairs of the kingdom under his management during his own 
absence. He then marched to Lakhnauti x x. When the 
Sultan reached Tirhut, the ruler of Lakhnauti, Sultan Nasiraddin 
came forth with great respect to pay homage to the Sultan. 
XXX Bahadur Shah, the ruler of Sunargaon made 
resistance x x x, but a cord was thrown upon Ins 


16. Tarikh-i-Mubarakshahi. 

17. Elliot Vol. Ill, pp. 115-119 

18. Ibid. p. 231. 

19. Ibid- p. 233. 

20. Ibid, p. 234. 

21. Ibid, p. 234. 


SIB 


1^5 

TTUicfVi ■K:han’s return to Delhi from Warangal has not been 

Sonargaon m Beaga g^rni’s information on Jajnagar 

according to Minhai s Tabaqat-i-Nasiri which describes 

is certainly based on Mmhaj s lanaq^^^ of Lakhnauti ; 

!;inn»onrjr^jna.ar2n^c^^^ 

from Warangal n IMS 

current in •+.;An nf Jaiiiasar which was bounded by the 

fhlSaf brSh of the Ganfea on the north and the Godavari 
Bhagiiatni or^ orinted text of Barni’s book shows that 

onthesouth But the printea ^^^^^^^ ^ 

Sunargaon y of Jajnagar and this from, the Bhagirathi 

conclude Aaanm But such a conclusion becomes impossible 

? ^mtto'eiietncr'oE sLdtbans at the head of the Bay of 
due to 3 i cannot be made responsible for narrating 

. wd Stuation of Jajnagar beyond the east of the Bhagi- 

“““ if tattooBding ‘?o“* Stif ■'r oi/namf o^Tipperah 
aigar or tKity of ship,. Wa are. therefore, forced to 
.liJi tStt either there is some defect in Barni’s text which are 
a’^'lilable to us or his text has been wrongly deciphered and written 
by the copyists. It appears that both are possible. 

The details of Barni’s account of Sultan Balban s invasion 
fTolrVinanti and the pursuit of the rebellious Tughril on the 
fJontto of Jalnagar anT the offer of alliance by Danuj Rai of 
Sinargaon soon If ter Saltan’s arrival there, are corroborated by 
the account of Nizamuddin®® and Ferishtah. But Badauni 
narrates the story as follows : 

‘‘Sultan Ghiyasuddin brought up an army against iughn 

but he went towards Jajnagar and Jarkilla (Narkia) and ^1* 

mhtiaruddin Beg sefvieee° f Ihe s“ulta„ 

?nSd° to 'bPing^ iJigbrai and Malik Ikhtirnddin proceeding by 
?orid maiieL found fughrll, who had fled into a jnngla walking 
about off his guard, and having put him to death he sent his 

head to the court.”®* 
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J. A. S. Bi 1874, p. 83. 

Tabaqata-Akbari Vol. I, pp. 
Muntakhabat-i-Tawarikh, Vol, I, p. loo. 
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Vahivas’s account of this event is (Quoted bekw in whw^ 
it wi/be fwnd that there is no mention of Sunargaomor Jajnagar. 

-‘Learning that the king was personally 
Tughril retired to Narkila on a boat. The Sultan s^^ 
Ikhiaruddin Nek Tars with a strong force to seize Tughul. ^ 

Then follows the description o| the briS 

with Danuj Rai who promised by every possible means 
Tughril before the Sultan. ' , , ^ 

“The Sultan, then, set out with successive marche^ aM on 

his reaching Lakhnauti, out of Tars fel/upon 

and was followed by the impenahsts. ^alik Nek 1 are tell upon 

Tughril and imprisoned him alive. Later he flay g 
sent his body to the Sultan.”®® , ’ m u -i o/io 

In the extracts quoted below it is found That Tughril made 
preparation for retreat To a safe place at the time of at^^^^ 
selected Narkila where be went in a boat. ^ 

at Narkila was a cause of apprehension for Rai 

and so he lost no time in seeking protection from Sultan^ 
and wrote a letter “informing the Sultan of his intends g 

for the purpose of paying him respect, and requesting 
h? would stand up o^ his arrival. The fact ^^hat Muslim 

king ought not to show proper respect to an infidel made Su^ 

pensive.®^ The details of interview as narrated 

arranged in such a way that the honour and prestige of both 

we fully ma"lined. ^^^ 

by the Sultan in the case of Danuj Rai indicates^ the 
the Sultan for Tughril whom he wanted to crush by Ml possib 
means as the Sultan was defeated twice by own slam ^ 
would not have agreed to the proposal of Rai of ^unargaoyl 
the interview would have been g^^^nted at Sunargaom whici 
would have been very easily occupied by- him. The narrative 
of the details of the interview ot the Raim of 
with Sultan Balban is not found in the works ot 
uddin, Badaoni and Ferishta. It is not understood why in f ^hiya s 
work Sunargaon and the name of place where 

place are ommitted, but as he puts the narrative of Balban s marc 
to Lakhnauti after the interview, it seems that interview tooK 
place at Delhi. 

The expression on the boat used by Yahiya suggests that 
Tughril went to Narkila by the river route and so the situation 

of Narkila was either on the banks of the Bhagirathi or the 
Padma of the Ganges. Yahiya only mentions NUrkua, but. 
Badaoni mentions Jajnagar, Narkila and Sunargaon. Jamnagar 


25. Tarikh-i Mubaraksahi, p. 39, 

26. Ihid. p. 40. 

27. Ibid. pp. 39-40. 



but Sunargaon ana 
T>.) Van Den Brouke s map (1660 
D ) in east Bengal near Dacca 
in the west Bengal. Blochmann 
i the old maps have x , x 
■ien Brouke giv»jt.(Nor*ol^..e 


is not found in B»ny o < 

found in Blaev’s map 
A. D.) arid Rennel s map ( 

but no lower Ganges 

■ UtUe touth of the 


writes that “ 

Noorkuly or 

south of Dhaka, and a 
Kirtinasa).”*® 

As Narkila of Yahiya and Ba 
from Lakhnauti, its identification w 

from Dacca and Sunargaon is quite p 

was not occupied by Muslims before 

called Hajinagar (e g. a ,3 

made a pilgrimage to Mecca) is altoge 
or Jajnagar may be a mistake for 
Tripura. 

How a copyist’s mistake baffles 
names has been best illustrated by the 

The difference between Nagaur 
is but slight, consisting in the chan 
nothing would be more natuml tha 
most of his class of geography, enc 
unfamilar name of Bagor^to jump 
must have been some mistake, u.-- 
well-known town Nagaur, but it ^is 
using works in Persian script 
a map, if absurdities are to be avoided. 

Haig’s remark is fully applicable for 

Jajnagar, Hajinagar and J^bajnagar 
familiar with Jahajnagar substituted c- 

in its place in the text of Barm s l ari 
tance of text as Jahajnagar or — - 
Jajnagar on the frontier of Sunargaon 

fib 1.1. 

In the.nooount Balban's ““ 3 * 

Dowson notes that ^^e prin e The text of 

blunder. The rnanuscripts corre y | auKeested by Dowson because 

Hajinagar should be reap Jajnaga ® According to previous 

Tuiril actually invaded Orissa ^ f £•- of Sunargaon Balban 

information and arrangement with the Kai oi aunargct 


affles the identification of place 
the following note of W. Haig. 

gaur and Bagor in Persian script 
change of position of one dot and 
than for a copyist, ignorent, like 
, encountering the comparatively 

to the conclusion that there 

and to substitute the naine of the 
Is incumbent on all editing or 
follow geographical details on 

the Persian script of 
,r and as the scribe was not 
either Hajinagar or Jajnagar 

■ i-f irozshahi. By the accep- 

the question of identification of 
with Tippera does not arise 


Geography and History of Bengal, ]. A. S, B, 1873, p. 23? 
J. R. A S. 1921. p m 
BUiots Vol. 111. p. 112 F* N, 2» 
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perhaps marched straight from 

If so Barni’s text of HaDUiagar at pages 86, 87 88 

hft Tahaiaas:ar which was the ancient name of riipuia (Iipp ) 

?„d Se Identifloation of Jahajoagar wi* JnPura wi be qmte 

reasonable with the change of ““‘f 'fj^e of 

had to return from Sunargaon to Lakhnauti foi the fa 
Tiiffhril’s Dursuit in the Eastern Bengal, Baini s text at P^o®s 
86 and 88 should be read as Jajnagar and that at page 8/ as 
Tahainaear If Sunargaon is accepted as a copyists imstafce 
for Saptlgr’am or Satgaon as suggested by - 

text at all places stands tor Japagar. As ’I „ . , 

formation has yet been discovered regarding Danu] Rai and 
Ms kingdom, Blochmann’s suggestion seems to be very valuable. 

The material differences in the text of Barni and Yahiy^, 
suggest that a portion of Barni’s text is missing otherwise the 
Stiffs of intervMw of the Rai of Sunargaon as narrated by 

Sya are irrelevant and meaningless. As Balban was a 
veterii soluier he fully realised the importance of friendship with 
thl Rai of Sunargaon, a neighbouring kingdom of Lakhn^^^^^^ 

the ruler of which was the most hated enemy ”• 

The nromise of the Rai of Sunargaon to bring Tughrirbetore the 

Sultan by every possible means frustrated the plan of Tughris 

choice of Narikul as a place of concealment and so ot 

going to that place he fled into the forest on the fiontiei of 
Jajnigar before Sultan Baiban’s arrival at Laknauti. Zia Barm s 
text at page 86 supports Yahiy a 's narrative relating to Tughuls 
departure ny the roa 1 towards Jainagar and not by the river 
on the boat. Barni’s text runs as follows 

“Rahe Jajnagar girit EK _ Manzil az Lakhnauti der rahe 
Khuski peshtar rafta firod amad.’ ' * » 

“He took the road to Jajnagar and after going forward 
one manzU (or one day’s journey) from Lakhnauti on the dry 
road halted there.” 

But Dowson puts the translation of the printed text as 
follows from which the routes of departure of Tughril are not clear 
which may be the land route or the river route. 

“He took the way to Jajnagar and halted at a dry place ; 
one day’s journey from Lakhnauti.’ 

The road to Jajnagar from Lakhnauti means the road on 
the right bank ol the Bhagiratlii. According to De Barros’ map 
(1550 and Blaev’s map (1650) the country of Gajapati (written 


31. J. A: S. B. 1873. p. 239. 

32. Barni Tarikh-i-Firozshahi, p. 86. 

33. Elliot’s History of India Vol. Ill, p. 116. 
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u is clear that Jajnagar was approacne< 

iboveit IS Clear m Provinces 

nookfnTat the map of Eastera India one can e 

1 loosing jainasar in the map is the same 8^ 
e position ^^/the bordering districts of Be 

^Tp.ovtc« and Xdras, Shams-i-Siraj Aflf J 

r‘?fhJir‘of ‘ 0?Sa ISdfeFln hSg 

^ M ^A^tifnnorts geographical position of 3a]r 

rThere aT^me Sa|io a^ ~ 
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K AMARU PA AND K AM AT A 
AND 15TH CENTURIES. 


THE KINGDOM OF 
IN THE 14TH 


SHOW A, M. A. Cotton College, Gauhati 

, , . j. .. 4 : +v.fl kingdom of Ksmarupa in the 

fff^is°7et to be written. The epigraphic sources 
ige IS yet xo u tbnngh not as profuse as 

nd early furnish us with a 

are 4 th^ to 1 2 th century A. D. 

chronology from^the^4th^t and political 

le \ime From the 13th century A. D. these im- 
‘of “formrton completely dries 
n the dark as to what happened^ to 
,d immediately \J®eyer, tte con- 

tmr meralure ^c?me"?oTur help and shed some 

ipus literary works w,a a ™ 
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In the third place must be mentioned the 

royal genealogies compiled comparatiyely or 

embodying historical traditions contained m earlier histoiicai or 
semi-historicarworks. 

translated the Aswamedha 

Baraswati composed the Prahlad Oharitra 
Both of them clearly state thau 
works ■ iu' the reign of Jiiiig ; , 
Kaviratna Saraswati who^ seems 
‘ — ■ was the .author oi 

ui also makes the definite statement 
had held the office of _ a shiodar 
under King Durlabha Nsrsyana ot 
contemporary of King incira 
1 of Durlabha Karayana. From the works of these 
contemporary poets Durlabha JNarayana and his son indra 
n to have been powerful kings aspiring after the 
Pancha Gaudeswar’ Le., the lord of the five Laudas. 

These writers do not mention any date. To find 

- must fall back on later literature, ihe 

ulio biographies of Sri Sankar Deva 
of King Durlabha Ngrayana of Kgmarupa 
with the account of the Barabhuyan. 

k of Kamarupa and Kamati 

his friend the ruler of Gauda seven families of 
sVahnians and seven families of Kayasthas ^om he settled -withm 

his kingdom. Of those who thus came to Kamarupa Chandibara 

the grelt-great-grandfather of Sri Sankar Deva was 
the ablest and the most intelligent and kii^ 
conferred on him the title of Siromoni 

theBhuyana. The unanimous testimony of all the G^uru Unarits 
so far available goes to prove that Durlabha Naray ana was a 
Contemporary of Chandibara. The authors of the Guru Chants 
and what is more important Sri Sankar Deva hmselt have 
furnislied us with the genealogy of the family ot Chandibara^ 
Counting back from the known date of Sankara 
it is therefore possible to arrive at the date of Chandibara ana 
his patron Durlabha Ngrayana. Sankar 

A D We are told by Ramgnanda Dwi 3 a in his Sankar Chant 
that Sankara was born when his father Kusumbara had passed 
29 vears.1 This brings us to 1419 A. D. the year of Kusum mra s 
birth. Kusumbara was the eldest son of Suryyabara s-tid the 
latter the eldest son of Rgjadhara. So it is quite reasonable to 
suppose that Rajadhara Kusumbara’s graiid-father was 
(1419-30-30) 1359 A. D. We are further told by the Guru^ants 
that Rs.adhara was born after Chandibara had stayed in Kama- 


Harihara Bipra 
Mahabhar ata and Hema 
based on the Bgmana Purana. 
they composed their respective 
Durlabha Nargyana of Kamatg. 
to have been their junior contemporary 
Jayadratha-badha. Kaviratna i ’ 
that his father Chakrapani 
in the village of Ghotasila 
Kamta and that he himself was a 

Ngrgyana the son ( _ . , . - 

three ( 

Ngrgyana seem 
title of T 


Durlabha Nargyana we 
Oharit puthis especially the 
invariably make mention ( ^ "" 
and Kgmata in connection 
It is narrated that Durlabha Ngrayana 
received from I 


1, Sankar Charit, by Ramananda Dwija M. S. in K. A. S* 9Z 
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™pa for a few years 

to amarupa aomeUme m by a passage in the 

earliest, iiiis seems Easris to the effect that 

Eajbansawali -by N N- Vasu in his Social 

the Bhuyan was j„+g ag 1236 saka but he translates 

History o^Kamrupa quotes this date 

the passage ® f donS see any reason why the passage 

1236 ot the (>aka era. ... o j-endered the passage m ques- 

should not be translated j236’ or 1238 according 

tion means ‘the inclined to believe that the reference is 

to another version. ^ airomani Bhuyan. If this 

to the birth of Ohandibara-the 

SreTs“1he'*Kinr of' GaSto by his intelligence and abilities as 

mentioned in the Guru Chants. 

^ J.I UrtiA it is fairly certain that Chandibara came to 
On the whole it yv.„ 14 th century at the 

SS'when SurUbhrNariyana was the King of Kamata. 

Tbe Sanhar Oharit ^ 

Durlabba ^arayana the King * ® ^ ^ Kamata, and his 

one &mcharan Thakur none of the 

son Tamradhwaja. f^h^rits gives the name of the King 

earlier authors of the Guiu ?\r There are 

of Gauda ^J’^y^j^^Ju^henticity of the work attributed to Ram- 
reasons to +u- ^oT-HAiilnr resDcct at least the evidence 

charan Thakur. In Thakur and Ramanand a Dwija 

furnished by the three contemporary 

corroborated by is Early History of Kamarupa Late 

poets is more reliable in ^ reconcile these 

Rai Bahadur K. L. Barua m iyehas made confusion 

two /u^^isinterpreting certain passages of Ramcharan 

worse confounded by King of Kamata and 

Thakur. He Relieves that >ham Nara-yana and 

Kamarupa had a quar unqtilities there was a division of the 
that on the ^esf tmn ot hostih^^^^^^^^^ 

kingdom, liie . Dliarmapsla^retained the territories to 

to Durlabha Rarayana VpaninSr and Dinajpur districts which 
the south including Thakur 

he ruled from his head f Qhoraghat. The passage 

?n questtol s^aS of\=^# i. e. one's own landing place which 


1 . 

2 . 

3, ^12 


COharghat). ,, 
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the Late Bai Bahadur read as- ‘r‘‘%ra'l 

of PaTicharan Sf of partition erected 

landing place m P^^oe of ^la had his head-quarters 

mainly on the supposition scrutiny. In the absence ot 

at Ghoraghat, thus does not bear / ggible to assign to 

further corroborative evidence in the chronology 

Dharmapala the father of testimony of Rauicharan Thakur. 

of Kamarupa ^^^gs^ on the eok testimoi^^^^ Eastern Eama- 

One can only guess that he might ha Narsyana. 

rupa and possibly a contemporary of Durlabha Naiay ^ ^ 

. In his History ol j^ssam ^l.one of the legends of 

reference to Durlabha NirayaM Narayana as a Raja of 

the Bara Bhuyan mentions Duilabh , seem to have ruled 

Kamata and if it can be Sir E. A. Gait was led 

at the end of the thirteenth ^ „ jjng the Bsra-Bhuyan 

to doubt the reliability of the stories g J legends; 

because they were various £md to a g a^^^ not be characterised 
The various accounts of the Bara Bh y . . ^ j^ns observed they 

as mutually conflicting because a® he _himgit n s 

refer to .entirely different groups number twelve in the 

to take note of the io^P'^rtant iact that numoei^ 

expression Bara-Bhuyp is merely sugg ^ji^erefore, to trace 

and should not be taken ^terally. any group 

the history of those cppcterised certain period 

of twelve families thp entered ^amjmP , account of 

of her history. As to the legendary character -ng of the 

?he Bara-Bhuyan whatepr account 

North Bank in Eastern Assam, there ism S history. 

of the Siromani Bhuya-ns that cannot find a place ®o^ 

Following Late Gunphipm Barooa^ Sir ^A-^ G^^ 

nnrlabha Narayana at the end of the lotli cenpiy 

already been shown he could not have In^f act it 

much earlier than the fifties of the arter of the 

will be quite reasonable to place him in the third quartei oi 

century. - , . 

As to the extent KavkS sfraslatl 

administration we have ^heJe his father held 

mentions the name of tp Ohotasila Bahadur 

the office of shiqdar under King Duilapha Npayan • , 

Barooa has identified this village with one ^ Nargyana at 

Subdivision., Ohnndibara the p^Lut 

a place called Lengamgguii « ^ . ■ +1, +TVim'inhha Nsravana's- 

town of Gauhati. It is therefore certain that Durlabha IMarayan 


1. (Ghoraghat). 

(Bhatghat). 

History of Assam, E. A. Gait, first ed., pp. 37-^1. 




kingdom included in the east the Present district of Ksniarupa 
Whether it extended beyond Kamarupa is not certain. The 
eastern part of the ancient kingdom of Kamarupa seems to have 
u hv nrinces of one or more different dynasties. It is 

just possible, that Dharmapala the father of Tamradhwaja men- 
tioned by Bamcharan Thakur was one of such piinoes. 

Diirlabha Naray ana seems to have tried to establish a well 
A €» rim ini Qtf ration and was liberal enough to adopt Muslim 

SStutions when fmind suitable and efficient. Durlabha Narayana’s 
kppffintSt rapani as Shiqdar not only points o dhe 

IQne’s knowledge of muslim administrative institutions but also 
uSs an interesting sidelight on the mutual interactions of 

Hindu and Muslim ideas and practices in the sphere ot ^politics. 
■Rut in spite of all his efforts Durlabha Naray ana does not appear 
to have been quBe successful in ensuring ^o his people. 

The countoy was subjected to frequent inroads of the Bhotias— 
the inhabitants of the Bhotan hills and we are told that on one 
occasion Ohandibara’s son Rajadhara himselt was kidnapped 
bv a eang of Bhotias. The country was also not completely free 
from forSign Evasions. There is numisamatic evidence for an 
invasion of Kamarupa by Sultan Sikandar Shah of Bengal in 
1S56J-A D This must have taken place in the eady pnj^ ^ 
tV 1 1^0 w-T.o-i 7 -nn?i’<? reien The coin of Sikandar Shah dated 
759^ A H from Kamru suggest! that the invader had a 

dedsive victory which entitled him to issue coins in Kaffiarupa. 
Sft the vlXry was short lived as he had to make a hasty return 
to defend his kingdom against Emperor Firoz Shah lughiak. 
For the rest of his reign Durlabha Naray ana was on the whole 
nndistorbed. How long Durlabha Na-riyana reigned we donot 
know but Kaviratna baraswati informs us that 

on the throne by his son Indra Nargyana. Indra Nai'ayana s ms 
to have been able not only to maintain the integrtoy of his 
iTihAri+ance but perhaps to extend its frontiers. Kaviratna 
Saraswati expresses his desire that by the grace of God oiva 
Indra Narayana would be the Lord of the five Gaudas. Evidently 

he^howed some promise and was expected to outshine his father. 

ladt Ntayla SSrt have ceased to reiga before the century , 

closed. . , r, - 

From numismatic evidence it appears that there was an , 

invasion of Kamata and Kamarupa by a Sultan invasion 

thft close of the 14th century.* Reference to a Yavana invasmn 
ubout tL time is also found in the Yoginitantra.. This .nvasion 

1. AHistory~ of Mughal North-East Frontier Policy-S. N. 
Bhattacharyva^p^bS^ of Mughal North-East Frontier Policy -S. N. 

Kalimohan Bhattacharyya, p. 49. "" 
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took place either towards the re^ig^^of ^hie successor. 

Naray^a or in the early part IS years. Even our 

Nothing else is known S^g^^thirties of the next century 
literary sources dry up. . Historical tradition recorded 

the veil of mist is again _ -fade’s An Account of Assam 
in the Kamrupar guranji. Dr. Wades ^n mention 

and the Danarg^E| 3 bansawali by about this king 

of a King named Arimatta. J Brahmaputra Valley, 

are also widely prevalent all over ^ dried uP divers 

Ruins of V- ’ia widely sea ttered areas, 

are associated with ^y^r'^icised sway over a very wide 

These seem to suggest that he exer^ minor dxs- 

area. The various \Tkilled Durlabhendra Kmg 

crepancies agree in Kamarupa/killed the reigning 

of Kamata and proceeding there. He also founded 

monarch and established his which subsequently 

a city m Pratappur near B>swanatP “ Teapur^w 

seem to ha^ become _.P ^ p Wade’s An Account^of 

successors. _ Kam^rupa Bnwn]i and^i^^^ Arimatta 

Assam assign 240 years from Sutaranka and Mriganka, 

and his three f ^Sand places the end of the reign 
The Rajbansawah ^11 thLe works are, however, 

of Mriganka in A ^ Mriganka the country was ruled 

unanimous in stating that at ® ^ ^ Sultan the son of 

by the ,Bara-Bhuy5ns and was invade ^ ^ Kamata and 

iLssain Shah of Gaur. Mriganka’s 

Kamarupa towards the 7® ' ^s earlier. This very 

reign therefore must ^^^^f ®^®®®ali which states that as Mriganka 
well agrees with raised to the throne in 1411 saka a 

was without a male heir he raise^^^^^^ That Mrin- 

]Brahiii 3 .n nsixisd Jay Sing hpir is also supportod by 

ganka died without leaving , , A.coount but the last year 

of Mringanka’s feign according to these two^ 

It is therefore, fairly certain ® 7 U89 A. D. But 

Mriganka some ^^7® 7®^'^.®®V9in^vea^s to 'four generations as the 

"if is sihidIy absnrd to assign 2»4w .0 4 .U 0 ¥?j:i'iliaTisa'waii 

BuSnjn<f or 251 years “n one vetioSTthe 

SaiSitali wf havHhe virion. 

tr llJe S 

wall it IS clear 7 ®. ended in 1360 safeo t. e. 

^lf„o?rae‘idenS°Uiatta with Ura Nerlyana and 
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, nf Tn fir a Naray ana and his father 

thinks that the names f in Durlabhendra . Narayana 

Narayana were wrongly for. It is quite probable 

Such wild conjectures Une of Durlabha Najayana 

that Durlabhendra belo^^ed tl ^ guooessor of Indra 

but he might or ”°tanii knoWn as the 'Swarganarayan 

-l^arayana. The S^published by the^Depa^ment 

Maharajar Janma Ghaiitia re ^gsam, under the title 

of Historical mnd , '^''^''jShend^a the son of the King of Kamata 

Assam Buran]! makes Durlabliena the Buran]i also 

defeated by Hussain Shah of B ^ between the King of 

mentions wifch_ face of the unanimous testmiony 

of all other authorities placing Ai _ -fr^Tnata bv Hussain Shah it is 

pLtod preceeding the W ^ 

Tint nossible to entertain the invasion of Hussain 

Moreover in the teief T the Koch power under Biswa 

none of the successors of Arimatta occu . ^ stretch- 

Arimatta must have ruled over pj®\gppui^ in the east. 

ing from Kamatapur been named differently 

hI w^s succeded in 1438 by jf^f^Srand the Buranjis 

as Sng and Sukaranga in the Raibansawati an ^^rone by 

respSvefy. ^arangBaka^nga^was^ffollow^^ the 

his son Kusanka of ^ the line Mriganlca. Ihe suc- 

Buranjis. Then came tl ^ have been very strong rulers, 

oessors of Arimatta do not appeai to to have been 

Under them the integrity +f_sfer of the headquarters 

impaired and Kamata fell aP^rh Jhe the kingdom 

to Pratappur a oily , western portion of the former 

not only indicate the loss oj w s ^ even hard 

kingdom but, seems to sugges ^ ^ Barooa on the other- 

pressed from the west, e'^es^nrs ‘were kings of Kamata 

hand believes that Arunatta s sucoess m His reasons are 

who had but little influence over _ ^egg unknown in the 
firstly Arimatta’s nov^rful Chutia Kings were ruling 

Assam Valley and secondly Uahadur Barooa however, has not 

in north-eastern Assam popular traditions about the 

been able to show that there are P P Valley, 

successors of Arimatta in kamata any m^^^^ are not 

If they are ‘more or less Powerful Chutia Kings it 

better known in Kainata. As laUer half of the ISth century 

must be remembered that in tlm • by the rising power 

Sey were already reduced to \be defens y ^ as early 

S the Ahoms with ^bom they came into 15th century 

as 1364-76 and 1380-89, ^ b®^^butm king east corner of 

'seems to have been confined solely 
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places as -^^wakranta, Biswanath, no doubt that these 

Ljsovs of Arietta ,„a 

princes ruled over me tern t j^aye resulted in a sorb 

Their failure to keep hold rpaking advantage of such 

of anarchy in Pf^ Jeded 

a situation an o new^ The history 

authority over Kamata and founded a ne^w dynasty ^ the tradi- 

of the Khen dynasty TT Jmilton is too well-known to need 

tions recorded by Buchanan Hamilton is too wei ^^ 

menton. While NUadhvya.a Chakrad^^^^^^ 

ruling over Karaata the three des " _ ^ ^Yieir headquarters 

over the teiritory ^o the east of Kamata 
at Pratappur. Then came the y^irlwind of the 

Shah of Bengal in the y,.nke of prSe d with the 

When the invading withdiew called the Bhuysna 

stmnsB spBctacl© ot a host of p y _ \rUlap‘eR latso and 
exercising independent another. This was the 

state of things in 

of the 16 th century. -m-.,- -wirravana and its conflic 

under Biawa Singha hie son Nar N„aya„a 

with the rising power of the Aboms neiong to tu 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL MEWAR 


ANIL CHANDRA BaNEBJBB, M. A. Calcutta University. 

Our information about the different aspects of the history 

aedieval Mewar is admittedly wld tyanch 

L-s have so far taken active interest ^his neglec^ 


I with 'an inscription of Aliata 
the temple of" Sarnesvar at yaaipur- 
s brought to this temple at ^ later 
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t cAiTiP other temple of which no sings are now to be found 
^"“Se nXhCrhood It describes Allata as ^ Medinipatt’ {hovd 
Sthl world)— certainly an inappropriate 

°r.a+tv^tate The following dignitaries are mentioned . Sandhi 

(MtakVe?^ 0^ Peai and War), 'Amatya’ (M.nirter) 

^ ^Vandipati' (Superintendent of Gaols?), 

4StX- Oasfodian?): -yMagadkiraj,,- (Ocurt 

PhSian D^Klyastha: (Scribe). As regards weighte and measures 
two terms • '•Tula' (a measure of weight of gold and 
we get two TJ? Trovl '■Adhaka’ (a measure of gram, 

Vaishnavism . ^ ^ to „ote that the temple was to be 
miSned 1^^ Wributtons from different <=la?f a of peop e : 

s;ra 

ES% Sr?:?4bt! rrafpa?f(S 
* ^fr^aluTlrtTairieor etf, 'Srm^l’u. Sfa'rSetnlol 

fmoSh ' a sler*p?elryortbe seUers of dressed-foodf!) , Tne 
selC Of flowers to present a four-stringed garland every day. 

A mutilated inscription of Maravahana (V, S. 1028, A. D. 971) 
fnnnd in the tl ple of Natha near Udaipur is interesting from 
f^rLodn^nt of religious history. It refers to the worship of 
^rVflliifcfai^and invokes^ the blessing of Sankara. The guru of 
Lkaling inscription is described as one “who was 

be °rSe for tV dSi of the Syadvad (Jainism), who 
the medicine tor ,, theories of free -thinking and who was 
always pu ^ mountains of pride of the Sugatas 

(Buddhists).” This statement obviously implies hostility to Jainism 


1. Siva is the tutelary divinity of the Guhilots ; 

to a dTenbout ,i* b,ile, north of Udaipur, i, 
Ekahnga, situated m a a c.:„a, sn Mewar. The Ranas are 

the most ® siya. When they visit the temple they 

the Dewan, or . l,. duties and perform the necessary 

supersede custom probably owes its origin to the fact 

tha't”™. ancestor, of *» T "G®'?tei") to 1“"!“; 

stotae w^'SdowId’ wlTiVlar'ge vlUage, from the Kh;Ua. besides 
plots of land from the chiefs. c *k- Tain* 

2. Tod says that Mewar always afforded ^ S VLar 

and some of the Ranas gave them special t ^3 occupied 

Chapter XIX). In spite of their numerical weakness the Jams occupie 













« ..V,- Ttmav be added that in this inscription Bappa 

A veiled «f«»?“he°teS'™Ha3lamata (f »“> 
like Siva. ^ _ A. D. ISTd) begins 

An inscription found at Bhartribbata is described 

with homage to Siva and g^^^^hana’s heart is said _to^have 

Swn Tuch pleased with rveiT ptominent place 

(Siva). Although an fndS reference to yaishnavism 

'i is we’a?e Told, ‘was as glorious as Vishnu, 
also. Gun , T n ioqi^i found at Achalesvara 

„„ M"t“°begi7s will salutations to Siva, . Gan jha ^ and 
STr no' pMauSTn^My otter If Lakshm? (vShm) 

Vishnu “(who ^scued. — • references to Siva, Ganeaha, 

the ocean-like Turushkas). Jh > jngcription show that there 

Hanuman and Vishnu in Mewar towards the close of the 

was no sectarian animosity in mewa 

13th century. iv,,. tomrilp 

/\' a A D 1429) found in the ttnipic 

An inscription (V S. -^r ^ralutaticns to Gatiapati, 

of Ekalinga ^‘^^^P^^^guagavati Bhabani’ is described as &e 

Girija and Acbyuta, to the worship of bakti 

source of good fortune. . earlier reference to the 

are specially =o far. The same 

consort of Siva^has been Dvarakadhisa (Krishna). 

Itoffloel “>■ 

mthisinscrp ^ ^ Nugada 

An inscription (V. b. 1 ■ , ^ - ^ place. A Jam 

refers to the construction of a Jam tcmpic 
idol was placed within the temple. 

'S ifveuie 

nutya in Tod’s days. He says. J he uffleer^ bankers, from 

are chiefly of the Jain Magistrate and assessors of justic^ 

Lahore to the Ocean. The Chief ^ sect; and 

inOodipur and most *°"n|„ed to civil cases, they ate as com- 
as their voluntary the reverse in criminal cases, from their 

net ent in these as they are tlie reverse lu 

Sets forbidding the shedding of blood . 
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inscription 

K"n^re«-MW w a-rr oS 

°*n'’\fd”«p?frr and ’constructed Jain temples, ^ejre^^ 

that this pious Jain R®it|n“'‘ There is no da-** *?sS 

illustrious Ahammada, the g^^tan Ahmad Shah 

illustrious A D 1 This reference to his q 

sIs’Sms- ; sk'M- - 

destroying their temples. near Udaipur 

An inscription (V. ^H^^^^'usihesvsiva, Achyuta. 

referstoGanesha,biva,Sankaia i u+ Tiw 

wfS of Pasupati, Parvat., Uma and,^^^ 

frequent menlion of Si'ra tun ^^^^^nent religion in Mew 

shows that Saivism fn this inscription v^aishna 

SS its t S^e 

?nThTslnsc?iptiorRana L^^^^^ (King^srhad made 

holy tirtha G-^y%‘;^^®^"iti doSrines useless ” 
kathas, Puranas, an 1531-32) found on the 

An inscription (J. S. 1587, A. ^ .^^at in the reign of 

Satrunjaya Hills in Ka|uawad teUs u^ a 

lana Ratna Simha one ^arma Sxmha w^. yhe 

wise among all the he was a regular offlce- 

Xinistration of the • JSser of the Ran a, we do not 

know' “ repaired X. temple of ^^JJ^^ahSr ShXTMs 

ItllXS cttiS tl^e liberal tradition of 

Ahmad Shah. found at Sadadi in 

An inscription (V. S. 1654 A. D W 98 y°temple in Bans 
Mnrwar refers to the construction wives burning 

^“aTsimha-s reign It “^r h^sbaV This is probabl^^ 

themselves on the funcr a py Sati in Mewar. ^ 

the earliest epigraphic ® ed in 1861 , when a concubine 

known case of Sati in follow the ancient custom.* 

of Rana Sarup Singh was peisuaaea 


A, PP. 26 - 27 , , 
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inscriptions of Rama Raj Simha s reign (V. S. 
.which were really copied down ^ from a book called 

sti composed by a ; Pandit naoied^ Rmachhpdaj begin 

ations to Ganesha and Krishna, It, is said that at 
; the desolation of Mathura by Aura ngzib Raj Singh 
Mewar the sacred image of Krishna, which had been 
i in that city for centuries, and placed it at Nathdwara, 
Drth-eastof Udaipur. Tod says that the endowments 
a far exceeded in value those assigned to Ekalinga. 


GENEALOGICAL SOURCES OF THE BAGHELA 
DYNASTY OF REWA 


(AKHTAR Hut AIN NlZAMi, M. A., Durbar College, Rewa.) 


(1) Virahhanudaya-Kavyam. The Baghela dynasty of Rewa 
stands almost alone among the ruling houses of Central India 
as one which possesses a historical Kavya in Sankrit written in 
the 16th century giving an ^authentic record of the early history 
of the family. The only known manuscript copy of this work is 
nreserved in the Saraswati Bhandgr, Rewa. Dr. Hirananda Shastri 
first examined it in 1925* and again in 19392. The book has now 
been published by the Rewa Durbar.^ It was composed about the 
year 1555 by Madhava, son of Abhaya Chandra and dedicated 
to King Vira Bhanu Baghela, contemporary of Humayan Badshah. 
The existing copy was written in 1591 for Yuvraja Virabhadra 
(son and successor of Maharaja Ratnachandra) whose seal it bears. 
The Kavya contains the earliest known and the most authentic 
genealogy of the Rewa House. The author does not bother about 
the origin of the Baghelas and is silent about the previous ances- 
tors. The narrative begins very unostentatiously and makes Bhiraa 
Deva the first ancestor of the family whose son Raninga (Ranika. 
Anika) occupied Gahorg,* the first capital of the Baghelas. As 
may be expected of a poetical composition, the Kavya giv^ no 
dates. But many later events mentioned by it are corroborated by 
the works of Persian historians. 


X j.B. &O.R. S., 1930. .. . 

3. Text & translation by Lele & Upadhyaya with critical 
analysis by Dr. Hirananda Shastri, Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow. 1938. 

4. Thitteeri milfes to the east of Karvi in the Banda District, U. F. 
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(2) Kathasaritsagar genealogy. There 

:a“\S?nd\apXd 

Maharaja Bhava Smha of e slokas of 

Kalmir. Rupani has added, of his royal master, 

his own composition ht to the notice of scholars by 

This genealogy was first jj ^ begins with Karna Deva 

Dr. Har Dutta Sharma^ tn SL^e S sILga Deva as his son. To 
of Gujarat, who is s „„„ Deva whose son was Visala Deva 
Sohaga Deva was born J?® Ig^oTKsUnjar and several Kings 

rose to prominence under the Bhars ot 

showered wealth upon him. like all later ones, differs 

(Bhima ot the Kavya). The ^ant respect. Between 

from that given in the Kavya one hand and Vallara 

Valana Deva, the Sjan s intemosed, namely Dalaka, 

Deva on the other Pnnninffham to identify the “Raja 

S'ta^Mti 'thS 

antmJVcoUaferaU miJed'up ’with the main line by latter 
genealogisis. 


Hnidi 


the « 

discovered some years back , ? Ujg Highness the Maharaja 

Pandit Janki Prasad, late A^ n ^ 

of Rewa. They are prefixed Another genealogy 

preserved in the Central Recor ’ ^ Pandit Ram Bhadra Gour 

^ the same type is m the iXrThan 18th century. 

of Rewa. None introduce Vyighra Deva as 

These genealogies for the “is -Daehelas. The list begins with 
the eponymous ‘j’L vTaghra Deva. Then follows 

(Siddharaja) Jaya Stnha J | e with the list of the 

karpa Deva. The TJ?®“Xiogies give dates and reoo^ 

Kathasaritsagar Ju^ffUe few eLlier dates given are 

names of younger the rulers which they 

unreliable. Matrimonial conneotions 
mentidn, are, however, tr^^^ 



Sataswati BbMldar, 

ij”rbalonged ‘o “from 

n;«iTif>t U P.) who claim descent trom 
S Both the latter are said to have 
Jaghela court. The ¥an4ivali of Ajbes 

and all modern compilations on Eewa 

_ tSi chronicle, /cc^dmg to 

as and Clmiihanaas are Agnivansi. Br^ 

as of Brahma when the latter 

-Tarayana. His descendants, 
ives the name, Solanki^irom 
a Ghaulaka, taking Clmu- 
Sulanka or Solanki. Bet- 
Si of Gujrat, he gives a long 
our figures 

ows : Karan Si Siddha Rao 
a Raj, Karuna Deva, Viradwaja and 

ade the eponymous hero or 

. A— 1 Gujarat and carved 

called Bagbelakhand. For the 
■ ' ■ ’i has been taken by 

tartinFpoint of the narrative 
But the dates of Ajbes are not 
by later poets in 
of his work. 

^ Maharaja Maghuraj, 
>n the royal author has 
house.® According to Kabirpanth 
. Maharaja Visvanath Sinha in ms 
is related the genealogy of the 
andra at Bandhogarh and prm 
lie for 42 generations. Visvanath 
this information from a book— BayaUs 
e saw at Bandhogarh dated the year 1521 

the hand of Dharam Das.^® Raghuraj 

1. ' ) Bhaktainala, proceeds to give the 

brief Appended to the main work is the Ba^iela 
Yugiil d£. written at the instance of Raghuri] 
which the genealogical account is given in some detail. 
According the verfion followed by both these authors Vygghra 


preserved in the 
in possession oi 
illegible at many places, 
of bards of Asm (Fatehpur 
Narhari, father of Harinj 
been connected with the 
acquired much popularity 
history are mainly^ based 
the Pariharas, Pamgras a..~. 

Ghaulaka sprang from the 
was offering water oblations to huiy 
therefore, are Suryavansi. ^jhes^ 

Sulanka Ghaulaka, grandson of Bra 
laka to be a surname and distinm n 
ween Brahma Ghaulaka and Kar< 
list of imaginary names which run i 
he traces the royal pedigree as_ f 

V™tofoeva®‘“vyaSia Diva is m 
oian, It f- J 

out a principality in Gentral ludia ^ 

latter event Ajbes ^g ves Samyato631 which 
Luard7 to be the Hijn era and the s 

t written in proee 

the line of Ajbes are mere paraphrased summaiies 

(3V Bhaktamala (Bamarasikavali) of 
Sinhl la this hagiographical compilation 
related the genealogy of his^own , 

tradition recorded 
Kabir Bijak ki 1 
Baghelas to Mah: 
phesied that the 
Sinha says hr 
Bansa Bistara 
and written in . 

alluding to this fact in the 
genealogy in 
Vansagara of 
Sinha, in \.- 


. 7. Rewa State Gazetteer, p. U. 

' Ptess, ‘Boncibay, baravat 

733>38-^ Benares, the Light Press, 1868. 

10. Presumably the premier disclpie ot . 
of the Kabir panth. Ibid, p. 23. 


1971, 4th edition, pp. 



konarak-wheee is he? 


GHAS8HYAM DAB, B,A„ (Lond.). Eavenshaw College, Outtaek. 

A 1 TTnnflrak in Orissa was built 
b Ba|SpNa?LinTh Deo of the Ganga dynasty in the 

In the *SuS?d’’o?*KOTarak ’'unearthed” 

the startling caption ^ , Samal has been published. About 

written by “t. Prana Krishna Sam^^nas^^ disooyered by mere 

a decade ago a beau 1 ii-hda Pokhari in the town of Cuttack 

accident in a tank calls «pniiired by the Kavenshaw College 
and it was subsequently ^ Provincial Museum of Orissa. 

Museum, since transformed i must be very bold to call 

It is a beautiful torso, no doubt but one^^^^^^ 

it “the best specimen of p astic art ever ^ 

Mr. Prana Krishna Samal has, y Ravenshaw College 

arguments, tried to Sun- God but that it is the Sun-Gpd 

torso is a uniQue image o nresidin^c deity of the 

of ?he world famous Konarak temple. The of 

Konarak temple has been missi g ^ p ^ chronicle 

installation for many centuries that 

of the temple of Jf ghoi dyuas^^^ -Orissa who 

one H amsinmha Dev, a king ® vfith^ him’ the • inaages 

visited Konarak in 1627 A. D., bro g sacred temple of 

of the Suu aud ttic Moon uud left them 

Jagannath at Pun. Am g stone images : one of the 

temple of Puri, there are now two stone ^ Swamp 

*' T A_. tKra nriftsts was laentineu uy uiofAcu 



Sun-God of the local P'Jf Jhe 

Now Mr. Samal lejeotmg both tiMS ™ Konarak and 

Shaw College torso with the^main 

suggests that it t'HT.ough the arguments 

thi P®<i|rtal image of the 

statue of Kamadeva, the Indian god of love. 

Mr. Samal WPf‘fln?%oSrtag*Iro°uS^ Hr?htato ttat 

Son-God of Konarak on the foUowmg^^g 

the torso IS an which in his opinion was 

when it came and does not contain a single temple 

never a centre of architecture aim uuob ^ rAmaitm of any such 

of any mediaeval 

shrine. It ^ well-known that ^ 

capitals of Orissa was mediaeval times the majestic nine- 

sculpture, and^produoed in “®ffo^^Ljne®^inded La Motte in 
storied fort of Barabafc the WtoLr Castle. It is 

1766 of the western portion of °“5 ...^tural value bat r 

Stt'^erSeild^^ins^of^o^^^^ .^ines ar, 

SttsjdVoAhaniv'S Mahanadi 

if we take for f anted the argument ot Mu i 

“ 15^ to irmigMy Kings of the lesarl and Ganga dynast; 

in a temple there ? 

opiAionlsSftrueTTL and to 

s»iKr test's -a r r ti 


3. Konatka by Ktupasindhu Misra. 



is put on them they “om Jhe“poj°nt 

oT aroMtteto ie likely to be of no value 

third argument is that because the Bajarani 
‘ -'A aS the temple of Kon«ak have 

their original P ace onnsta laton 

of the Bavenshaw L- „ 

,7etetal of the Bajarani temple but 
the altar of tne — 
esiding deity c. -- 
:destal of a statue a 
than to- 
tally may 

the Jagannatn 


colour ; if oil is pu 
made between hla 
of view of h— 
at all. 

Mr. Samal’s 
temple of Bhubaneswar 

presiding deity in 
the measurement 

in with the i 
the size of 
original pr 
view, the pe' 
but of a bigger size 
two sizes i 
thesis. In 
presiding deity is 
presiding c- . 

But, even if we 
tention that the 
should tally, it may 
ever 


) now no 
i, and because 

College torso does not fit 
■ ■ is the same as 

. KinaT^k “temple, this torso was_the 
"f'-KTonarak From an artistic pomt of 
of fj 1 of the same size as, 

should be nor oi _ f that .these 
.thfstatueitseU;^^^^ 

be cited as an • the pedestal of the 

, ■' mtSf to accfmmSat? not only thu 

large enough ru ^ priest as welL 

deity but also three other statu P Samal’s con* 

concede for pedestal and , the statue 

measurement of th P anybody, has 

- reasonably be u and sculptural 

made a systematio scienhfle « ^ p„t .i,b 

survey of all the temples i « College torso does. 119 * 

the measurement of the of Orissa except that 

ill with the pedestal of any ^ata it would be unwise 

of Konarak. In the absence of ay sn coincidence 

to agree with the conclusion of ^rso and 

between the measurement of 1“® _ . Konarak, should be re- 

^ pedestal of the ute in identifying the torso 

garded as the stronpst ® 

Irith the presiding amine in 

.“fMrlaS h's final argument L 
ments of Mr. br^ai. away *•'' 

nation is that Kalapa malicious 

deity of Konarak, out of a mcti 
says further that as there were no 
Cuttack to Bengal tor - - 
the heavy Konarak J®^*y , 

to Bengal by bullock-cart 

Mi iconoclastic^*-^- - 

in the Akhda Pokhari 
recovered about a 

not have 1 

and the torso was 
shaw College m a b 
resourceful Kalapaha 
transported the iniage 
the image could have 
to one who had at his 
and Orissa in men, m« 


- detail all the argu* 

; based upon his imagi- 
to Cuttack the presiding 

rreorSni“U'2r^Srfr?m 

t,,„.portmg » 

“ an ftlenhant, he satisfied 

even on an eiepud.ui', . i* 

i'S by brenkmg,, acmdentoly 

decade tgol *6 fact i|^tha‘ to® stotue^wou^^ 

- =iS ^-0^" ^rvtr TZ 
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Let us now see if almost contemporary records would help 
us in finding out the truth. Abul Fazl in his famous Aini Akbari 
while giving us a graphic account of the origin and the cremonies 
connected with the idol of Jagannath at Puri, says that “Kalapa- 
had the general of Sulaiman Karani on his conquest of the country 
(Orissa) flung the image of Jagannath into the fire and burnt it 
and afterwards cast it into the sea.”* Further, while giving a 
detailed account of the. architecture and the sculpture of the temple 
dedicated to the Sun at Konarak with the remark that “even those 
whose judgment was critical and who were difficult to please 
stood astonished at its sight,” he does not mention any thing 
about Kalapahad’s destruction of Konarak temple and the removal 
of the deity, if Kalapahad really damaged the temple and re- 
moved the presiding deity from Konarak to Cuttack, it is surpris- 
ing that Abul Fazl should have kept silent over it. Mi’. Samal’s 
explanation is that because Muhammadans destroyed such a beauti- 
ful temple as Konarak Abul Fazl cleverly avoided mentioning it. 
He further says that Abul Fazl did not give any description of 
the presiding deity of Konarak because there was none in the 
temple in . his time. Mr. Samal assumes that because Kalapahad 
a Muhammedan desecrated Konarak, the Muslim Abul Fazl deli- 
berately avoided recording it owing to his sympathy .for a co- 
religionist who seemingly would have lost his reputation, by 
damaging the most lavishly sculptured temple of the world. But 
we may ask why should Abul Fazl fight shy of trumpetting 
before the world the destruction of a richly carved idolatrous 
temple by a zealous Muslim ? Why did he record the vandalism 
of Kalapahad at Puri and why did he keep silent over the alleged 
destruction of Konarak? We are of opinion that if Kalapahad 
really removed the presiding deity of Konarak to Cuttack, Abul 
Fazl must have known it and would have gladly recorded it in 
Aini Akbari, as he did in the case of the Jagannath idol of Puri. 
There is also the fact that there was a bitter enmity between the 
Moghuls and the Afghans of Bengal. If Abul Fazl, as Mr. Samal 
thinks, was shocked by the vandalism of Kalapahad at Konarak, 
so far from cleverly suppressing it, he would not have missed 
the opportunity of blackening the records of the Afghans in Orissa 
by giving it the widest publicity, as he does in the case of the 
Jagannath image. Where the truth could be told without 
hurt to their friends, historians have not been reluctant 
to tell it. If in the telling the truth it d amages the reputation of 
one’s enemies so much the better. Except when there is something 
disgraceful or doubtful in the doings of his patron Akbar which 
he wishes to gloss over, Abul Fazl is a reliable historian. 

There is also another independent piece of evidence to doubt 
the veracity of Kalapahad’s alleged destruction of the Konarak 


4. Aini Akbari Translated by Gladwin, Vol. 11, pp, 126-127 



temple. The Chronicle of the history records Kalapahad s 

amongst other incidents of Or^issan^.^^^^^^^ 

raid on the Pun ’ -emoval of the images of the bun and 

Konarak temple and his oTivthine about the alleged raid 

Moon to Puri, but does the and 

or the Mni Akbar. 

would certainly have recorded the episode. ,,,,hilitv 

Enough has been said so fur to d^emon^^^ ^ 

of Mr. SamaTs thesis I shall now proceed to show 

missing presiding deity of Konarak. The image of 

that it is not *de statue ^of prof. B. Bhattacharya in his 

the Sun-God is thus described by Pro ^ in 

Indian Images. “ Iwo seated on a lotus, has two hands 

the Sanskrit books ; in one he is , _ l^y seven horses and in 
holding lotuses, moving m ® , ^ holding lotuses, moving 

the other he has either four or the legless Aruna, 

m a oar drawn by seven ™ i 7 o „kle figures and wo 

drives the horses. He is _°Jj.ding to different sansknt 

female figures. Their »ames diffei accoru ng^^^^ On his right side 

books, i’he two ® and on his left side is Rajni 

is Niksubha also called ^dhay^ front of this are male 

also called Prabha or Pfugala or Kundi holding 

figures. The one on the ^ ^ the left is 

either swords or ^S^figute of the Sun wears 

called Danda holding a bula (staff), ^“e fig belonging to 

an armour. There is a corpulent fignr® ot gu p. 46 . 

the Kushan period in the Muttra Mu^u . , 

It is seated squatting on a edar ^he description of the 

the number of horses ^dis figure answ Sun statue 

seated type of the Sun v^z of 

discovered at Konarak. the sou p colossal Sun statue a 

3925 in the Indian Mueenm, the desoription give. 

Garhwa more or J®®® dn^ College torso themgl 

about the standing type. ! J^e ^^^vSlcteristics of the Sun^Gp^ 
agreeing with some of JhQ abo essential features. Th 

as described above differs m attendants Band 

seven horses, the Aruna and the kiiownSury 

and Pingala are wanting m the torsm^^^^^^ invariably ar 
images of Orissa and especi ^ ^ attendants Ohhaya an 

carved with seven horses, two femai . ^ sometime 

Prabha, two male attendants Danda and Pngam 

the legless Aruna. (Compare ^^de standmg burya ^ 

& 2 in R. D. Banerji, History of Onssa, voi. ii). 


Indian Images by B. Bhattacharya 



wparing a pair oi Doois. rui an 
• thing Bavenshaw 

certainly not the image of the Sun-(jod. - 

^ . , is not the Sun-God, -whom 

Bhatt^aoharya has given us a. description 
’^ follows. “He is described as^having 

hands In the case of two, he bears 

eight>ands.^_m fl^^srs. fe the 

he holds a conch, a lotus, a bow and an 
remaining ones rest on^ the bodies 
called Priti and Rati and a 
of this description was found 
m the Indian Museum. Kam^ie 
the god Cupid of Europe. Kama 

aTd^hls consort Priti means ‘pleasure and 

«n+ ’ 4e images are an allegorical representa- 
.njoyment. The enjoyment 

" ' The symbol of Makar a in his 

f T*a-lC6t9>Il3» 8»nd Ms-ksbXBi-ddh&jBi# 

name of powers. The 

RavensLw College torso 
lotus in Lalitamna left leg bent at the 
ntally under the right which is hanging 
two mutilated females and womhipped 
each side three of whom are 
'ofusely ornamented _in 
a garland of water?lily 
left shoulder and the 
-jj t „f a bow and a 
MnS-tta right ahonlder can be aaen 
' j the lower portion of a quiver, 

.SySS sS .SSicfii 

- - that it has two ornaments on its 
XU loa Tt would be seen that many of the 

oxiiy uuLo vrii the left mS* ViQ,,r Onlipp'e torso tally with the 

essential features of the Raj®nshaw which leads 

College to ? is certainly leautiful but can cotapar^n 


Surya is also represented as 
these reasons we 
College torso is 

If the Bavenshaw 
does it represent ? Mr. — 
of Kamadeva which is as 
either two hands or < „ 
the symbols of a how and an 
case of eight banns, 

arrow in his four hands, tne 

S to wives. He has two, wives 
symbol of a Makara. An^ image 
in Bihar and is now present 
the god of love and resembles 
literally means desire 
Bati means 

tion of love and its nports. 
and especially nsed by lovers 

image justifies his 

Makara is believed to be a 
essential features oP the U 

seated on a full blown lof« 
knee and placed horizontall; 
down being attended by two 
by four kneeling devotees, two on 
women and one male. Tbe^ _ wears 
arms, neck, breast and +t«T the 

buds. Close observation reveals that the 
left thigh bear unmistakable signs 

bit of the bow string. L - 

a mark wbioh probably represents 
On the left un- 
like a broken Makara 
head, 
in 

on the top 
of the torso is 
only one on i 



statues, and temples are 

Cuttack itself, m Onya Bazai, a ^ without a deity. 

Akhda Pokhari, there crupulous zamindar, desirous 

Tradition has it that a f had^the deity in it removed 

of acquiring the could buy up tL land adjoining 

to an tinknowm place, s the Bavenshaw College torso 

the temple.' For .all we know^^ temple : and if it 

may have been the idol __ p^uu^ri tank instead of the 
was thrown into the Akh „ temple, this might have 

Gangamandir tank which ^is near to mispng 

been done to elude those who might have be said for 

“ch IVeor/^hTt not more fantastic than Mr. Samal s. 


independence OF BAHMANI OOVERNOES 


BY 

H E SHEBWAm,M.A.,(0.on;,P.B.HlBt.S. Bar.at-Law, 

Nisam College, Hyderabad (Decoan). 

A number of probleins have blln written 

ing the Bahmams of the Deccan bu imagination during 

llLlphre*r«r^S"— Of Ire date of the 

independence of Governors. ,j,he loosing 

It is known that the end rfMabmodG^^^^ Yusul 

of the pivot of the ^ others pointed the say the wind 

‘Adil Ahmad Kizamu 1-Mulk an independence of the 

•was blowing, The date ot 1486-1490 when it is said that 
governors as given to us removed the Sultan’s name from 

Mniik Ahmad Ni?amul MulK +r> Vr-it^uf ‘Adil and Fathul- 

the khutbah and inessengers were se declared 

lab Tmadu’l-Mulk, evidence of this reaction against. 

fViAir indepetidence. i urtiier * chango of sect on 

the hegemony of ®‘*o'Aj?apn?Ahmadnagar and Golconda who 
the part ome ®Se sinnism of the Bahman, court. 

But all evidence S?®® sSltan so long as the last 

ever shook off the ^ ghah sat on the throne of Muham- 

scionoftheprogeny of Bahman bn ^ the centre as re- 

madated Bidar; The whole provincial gover- 

presentedby QasimBaridon one p t^^^^ ^ Sultan 

nors on the other turned on the control o 
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as the pivot of State. With fte acoeyion of ^ 

dmMahmudon26-3-1482each of the to 

carve out principalities for JJ* , J u ^ith his murder four 

a time by Malik ^asan Ni?Smu 1-Mulk but to wield much influ- 

yearslaterthere was noone at the cent 

ence on the f^ flung corners thought it wise to keep 

Ms hdd rthe^tal'^d iS 

him his son Amir Band and ^ powerful 

the king s pers . , . Biiapur and Ahmadnagar gets the 

rr.“,?f\ta?oyaltoS again tTsarW resulting in the defeat 

a lule«lgn. and never acts as an independent monarch 
In order to evaluate the degree of autonomy or ®^ence 

during the internecine feuds from 1482 onwards . 

(11 The nobles with Malik Ahmad NizamuT Mulk at their 

^ head defeated the royal forces under Qasim Band at 

Deoni ; the Sultan fell from his horse, was captured 
by the nobles and was treated by them m a right 
royal manner. {Bur 143, 144). 

(21 When Yusuf ‘Adil defeated the Vijayanagar forces on 
29-4-1492 and captured Raichur and Mudgel which 
had been taken over by Tamraadeva of Vijayanag^ar 
at the instance of Qasim Band, the conqueror probably 
annexed them in the name of the Sultan and sent costly 
presents to him at Bidar II, 7). 

(31 In 1493 the Sultan sent an appeal to all his governors 
for help against Bahadur Gilani and bofk the rulers 
of Ahmadnagar and Berar sent their forces. 1 he 
Sul tali was himself received right royally by Yusuf 
‘Adil at Bijapur. The whole campaign was undertaken 
in the Bii8«pur territory and ended in Bahadur s death 
on 5-M494 tsur. i53 ; Fer. I, 370). 

(4) In 1496 the Sultan ordered Yusuf ‘Adil Jo help him in 

putting down the rebellion of Dastur Dinar ; Yusuf 
»_*dil fought the rebel at Mahendri on the Sultans lett. 
(Bur., 145, Fen. I 37). 

(5) In August 1498 Yusuf ‘Adil and Qutbu’l-Mhlk wei^h 
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summoned to the capital and beseiged Osa, 
Qasim Band’s jagir [Bur, 158). 


which was 


(6) In 1503, when Qasim got himself reappointed Prime 

Minister, Yusuf ‘Adil and Qutbu’l-Mulk marched on 
the capital and defeated Qisim, but paid homage to 
the Sultan at the end of the battle. {Bur., 158, 159). 

(7) In 1505 it was Qasim’s turn to move against the capital, 

defeat the royal forces, pay homage to the Sultan 
and be appointed Naib Barbak. {Bur., 158, 159 ; 
Munt.,!!!, 129). 

(8) On death of Yusuf ‘Adil it was the Sultan who con- 
firmed his son Isma'il to the Government of Bijapur 
giving him the title of ‘Adil Khan, while he appointed 
‘Alau’d-dm Darya Khan to the Government of Berar 
and gave him the title of ‘Imadu’l-Mulk. {Bur., 161; 
Fer. 1 373). 

(9) In 1517 the Sultan ordered the mobilisation of troops 

from different parts of the kingdom, and the rulers of 
Ahmadnagar, Parenda, Bijapur, Golcouda and Berar 
all came and paid homage to their sovereign lord 
Bur., 164). 

(10) The same year Amu’ Band penrsuaded the Sultan.to 
march against Yusuf ‘Adil and a battle was fought 
at AlandpBr at which’ the royal forces were worsted 
and Amir Band took to flight. The Sultan 
wounded in the affray and was taken to Bijapur with 
all respect and treated there. {Munt., Ill 129 ; Fer., 
II 16.) 

As far as we know there is no evidence that the first 
three rulers of Bijapur even coined money and it is 
not till 1539 that Ibrahim ‘Adil, the fourth ruler, calls 
himself Shah. This date may be taken the date^^of 
the WaUyu’l-lah’s death. {Mem. Arch. Survey of India 
No, 49, p. 47). 


( 12 ) 


‘Imadu’l-Mulk had Khutbah read in his name for the 
first time in 1529 {Zafaru I W'a.lih, 170). 

Thus there is ample evidence that what happened in 1486- 
1490 was that the defiance to the state of affairs at the ^pital 
l,ecame more pronouced,. but the spirit of loyalty Throne 

was persistent, and neither the ruler of Bijapur nor his contem- 
poraries at Junair and Berar really unfurled the banner of 
Ldependence. As far as ^^mad Nizamu’l-Mulk is concerned, ^ 
did exactly what his great namesake, Nizamu l-Mulk ^^at Jah i 
did two centuries later, for both became disgusted yith the 
spirit rampant at the capital and both became virtually anto- 

21 
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nomoaa while remaining 

SSvereign. The Bahmani kingdom from 1486 right «P fo 
pJTiiiction was like the Mughal Empire after 1(64, when the 
rf“was uTterly impotent, and '^hile the vaesab 
their indenendence in so many words they (like the ^uropean 
ComnSs of later days) carried on their work, and perhaps even 
SST odne in the nLe of the sovereign without any fear of 

interference from the centre. 


INTER-STATE RELATIONS IN THE DECCAN 
SECTION I 


(1294 to 1347) 


[PBATAPGIEI RaMAMUBTI, Wilson College, Bombay] 

First Period: Period of Muslim Imperialism and Hindu Reaction 
(1294 to 1347) 

The onening decades of the ITourteenth Century witnessed 
the subversion of the three Kingdoms of the Yadavas, the Hoysalas 
OTd the Kakatiyas by the conquering hordes of Islam. The 
npoule of these contiguous states had much in common, in spite 
of linguistic differences. I hey resembled each other in manners, 
religion and degree of social improvement. If their rulers lough t 
with each other, they were actuated more by personal and 
dynastic ambitions than by any ideological differences. 

The Muslim invasions inaugurated an era of bitter conflict 
and exterminating warfare. The Hindus of the South saw in the 

advance of the Crescent a gave threat to their faith and to all 
they held precious in life. 

The intermixture of religion and politics became unavoidable. 
Religious interests acquired a dominating influence. The in- 
evitable consequence was an outburst of fanaticism unparalielea 
before or since. Massacres and reprisals stained the course of 

history. 

The reaction of the Deccan to the menace of the Crescent 
is one of the complex facts of history. The age was essentially 
a secular age. Neither in the bosom of Islamic society nor in 
the varied ranks of the Hindu world was there any intrinsic 
religious impulse finding outward expression in a great movement 
of religious revival. 

The advance of Islam was due to an inevitable imperialistic 
impulse. Having practically completed the conquent of the North, 



■ L to the south. Sordid 
their banners forward, 
the preservation of their 
;an to realisd' the extent 
E course, other f actors too 
a* tenacious love of the homeland, and 
their chiefs. 

' ■ and unscrupulous tyrant who 
L.U holding that religion was ^only the 
"iemen*o£ private Me. 

daring, raider^bat^a^.__^^j.^ 

who held liberal 

.... a religious e - 

igainst the infidels. 

The wave of desolation that 

ani'S Sted the eause 

“•sSfSis*: 

when he attecked in aggressions 

of respite between the mv sovereign 

bouring and extent of the peril, 

have understood the , g^ghted as to quarrel among 

would not have fndeed, tought with the courage 

selves. When they f ^oSld be no truck with the enemy, 

of despair, realising end. Pratapa Rudra preferred 

Hara Pala met ^^^^^^Sf^Jedeemed the honour of his family 
^ytelti^^Se field® of ta Bat each one of them fought 

‘"“Thirtr rulers fell, tto ^“P^hSrSif of S 

£rr'3^‘3h3o„ and X 

hour of supreme pen . //^nulmselves at the service of an^ 
reVXooL^Sndr^hf ooM them against the dreader 
armies of the Crescent. 

Sion. 


the Muslim conquerors turned their atten 
rapacity whetted their fof 

The Hindus, on their side, 

Dharma only when ^ c 

and nature of the peril. There weie, c 

goading them to resist,- 
unflinching personal loyalty to 

Alauddin Khalji was a bloody 
openly scoffed at religion J 

business, or rather the a 

was a e _ 

Mahomad Tughlaq was 
in the humanities, 

Hone of these was 
lead a crusade aj. 


disp’usting specimen ot numaniv,y, 

^ ■ ’ ed scholar, deeply learned 

uuo.c.. and enlightened opinions, 
enthusiast who felt called upon to 

the Deccan, convulsing 
foreign to the genius 
of religion. 

not religious 

_ __ L 

of common peril, 
- 1 the invader 
with each other again. 
V , purchasing immunity for 
The Yada va ruler even oo- 
with military coatingents 
Rudra wasted the years 
against neigh- 
seemed to 
Or, they 
them- 




on whom had devolved the 

SCd\v^iUrd‘Htdr=S; and eavned the title 

s?r;t]:,eSa^^drfflh!traae., pUm. totwa^a 

their sway ultimately up to ^ of 1323, but its 
Warangal was laid p® |loa Eudra became a legend. 

Pri?oerol“a“>te Srtmced themselves back to him. and kept 

alive memories of f „ ^liioh was to remain a 

Meanwhile a .^’^^^JrT^rSression for two centuries and more, 
bulwark bhidra was founded the imperial capital 

first brunt of attack, and hurl back the invader exclusively. 

Great nations rarely belong ^to a„y^one^^ 

V whS^^ orthi\outh,'aiur^^^ 5 nfudrsocSy'; 

rv«=:;=S-a 

and obscured by bitter "uld Whether the 

wander unawares into that | or the vassals of the 

Founders were of Delhi who apostatised 

"fS'Sri! Ks ro\aSMf « 

every consideration was waived aside. 

The Hindu sovereign had by now learnt the very necessary 
1 n.r!' nf nnitv A grand Confederacy was organised in 1^*4: Ai 

lesson of a Prolaya Verna Reddi of Kondayidu, 

St^Kakativa Prince Krishna, and possibly the Hoysala Prince 
altiff all combined to drive the Muslims out of South India. 
ISglon was “rdSedly the one bond of union of th.s great 

Coalition. 

The Muslim invasions of Telangana evoked the incipient con- 
eciouB^ess of “tSnality in a people with hoary ^ 

Sortaus traditions. Alongside of religion, it ™ 

? routed them to heroic sacrifice and stubborn resistance. 

The meirvaS of Srethnio, lingaistie and territorial inteplty 

TOO fhp ideal for which they fought. In their success, they gi 

tX LiSi Seiremancipltor as Andhradesadhiswara, a term 
pregnant with its manifold implications. 



Second Period : Period of Dualism. Bahamani versus Vijayanagara 
(1347 to 1482 A. D.) 

The rise of an independent kingdom in 1347 A. D. created 
•+ 0 +;^,-. TTi+Vtprto the Muslim was a “Foreigner in the 
l^nd^ ^and the' Hindu sovereigns of the south fought to drive him 
But now th“new kingdom was a Dsocan Power. That 
was M unalterable stubborn fact which necessitated a trans- 
formation in the relation of the Powers. 

Reliaion continued to be a dominant influence in the earlier 
Keligion continue believed, or wished to be 

or 

they were conscious of a mission, ana lu 
banner all the Hindas of the South. 

Alauddin Hasan, the Founder of the^ Bahnian^^ 

hifiroted Muslim who ruthlessly slaughtered Hindu mUaeis. 

His' son ^LSad“ Shah, took >he solemn 

never sheath the sword of holy war until 

hLdred thousand infidels. His achievements, indeed, far exceeded 
this modest resolve. 

Thft Hindu ruler, on the other hand, commanded Brahmins 

to dellt s“;rns eTcrV day to the troops on the mmtor.ou^^^^^^ 
nf slauehtering the Muhammadans who indulged in the butcti ry 
of ooZ the Sfstruotion of sacred temples and images. 

There can be no doubt that massacres and reprisals were 
insnired by Sigioaf fanaticism. Neither Hinduism nor Iriam 

SW ri^e'v^filerupttJmeala 

perhaps nee with Jhe m^.im that 

k“L°'or r“eLttrn"tard of TeUngana aitho^gh co- 
foil tn fi^btinff among themselves. Dynasticamoi 
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being shot into a hot ' ” 01 " 

Warangal could «ot even then be suMu , 

again ■•^ttenu.ted to 

reX'ce Panagal which belonged 

swelling the forces ^fVijayanag^^^ Bahmani sent 

bhadra in .gf os a punitive expedition against the old 

Ka oapitarT?e “fort wT stormed, its roler Mllad, and the 
place sacked. 

^Sef^nder je sway of only 

sovereignty toi a ‘ i\a Shah Bahmani during the regime of 

rulUnatet”u?hou^"*e; reign of' Sultan Quli, the Founder 

of the Qutb Shahi Kingdom of Golconda. 

rpu fa •otrftrfi siTT ffreat wars bstweeu the Kingdom of Vijny^ 

nagara and ®“J‘“Xel“bSre‘en the^'too Stete? TheflS 

duced to a continuot:K , ,, causes that precipitated 

o,thegrBat w«s wasin l367 and to P J 

it were certainly of a 

a 01 Holy wa , f^icnre who in an intoxicated mood 

Muhammad Shah was an P, . „ treasury of Vijaya- 

issuedthe famous J^eaTe 

a wanton, msol ^ States. Even the hostilities 

I due, not to religien, but to the just 
Sultan that the Hindu bankers im the 
1 the gold coins of the Muhammadan 
; to what we now call Greshams Law. 
between the Bahmani Sultanate^ and 
n t of liorses that were brought to 


grievance ot tne joauiuau 
Deccan were melting dois 
kingdom thus giving ettec 
Another time, hostilities 
Warangal broke out on a 
the Muslim king for sale, 

The war of 1406 was brought about because ot i. 
ntion of the Vijayanagara King for the daughter ot a 
.tw, of Mudgll- Religion had nothing to do with t 
of the Goldsmith's daughter . 

One other cause, of belligerency between the tv; 
Bahmani and Vijayanagara was the Raichur Doab, wk 
sdonTarcoveted by both. This land changed hands 
became a sort of Belgium of the Deccan. 

A very interesting incident of this period which is 

4-1.^ r^Ka.ncTA that had coma over the mam actors m t 
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Hindu. 


6ne more i"‘-- W‘aEnt tod fte" Htair sttmlgt 
between Muhammad Shah Bahjnam an ^ ^^ich 

to spare non-combatants m that 

the Pact was advocated are inteies mg innocent for the 

no religion sanctioned helpless women and children, 

crimes of the g'^]l*'5^t^?'VP^i*Li4.ans and^the Hindu Rajahs might 
Moreover, since the Bahmani advisable to avoid cruelties 

long remain neighbours, it would b® Jiould be made not to 

in future quarrels, f Muhammad Shah accordingly 

slaughter the helpless nhabitants 4Sch was to be binding on 
took an oath to observe ^be tact wnmn w observed, 

himself and his successors The J^ct general custom 

r„1hrSeocrtoTpL“eV?Svi rpSsolem o, warind not to ahed 
the blood of an enemy’s unarmed subjects. 


Third Period : 


Period of Hindu Imperialism. 

(1509 io 1529) 

The fifteenth Century had demonstrated the futility of the 
MuhammSans and ,l“a Hindus attempting to 
ntfVioT* TVip i ncontrovortiblG fact came to b© rccognisod y 

Sde thartheT were to be neighbours, for good or evil. 

The Hindu BUbiects of the Muslim State, with the 
S: Slllgina seem^to ha™ g— aegumsoad m Mu^ham- 

Ef'E iSFfnd”" rSg“i ‘enioy^. 

They were allowed freedom of worship and to build their mosques. 

r.ir.=iTi 0 - rtprades of the Fifteenth Century and the opening 
f +Vio cWvtppnth Century witnessed the rise of the military 

decades of the Sixteenth Oenuywi^ perhaps contributed by the 
■spirit in Vjjayanagaia. „ , Narasimha Raya, the Minister 

system of military tenure. Sakva^ aras^mn J ^ j j 

of Virupaksha, was Nayaka of 

before he was invited of Immadi Narasimha, and 

the Tuluva Dynasty was the Minister 

had held ^^btary an usurpations in the Vijaya- 

SrglStarS fhe gnsralSthe* ttr'sflS 

^°;dy°ta?e?v“nedrtato!f “ thie usurpers. The influeuce of 

the warlords must have been considerable. 

Thfi militarv spirit found its culminating expression in the 
Ihe military spiiuiwui Q-reat,' and his d*pt?*ya^a 

imperialism of Krishna Deva Ray , irrinr Quarters ’ 

Zndayatras or expeditions to conquer the Four Quarters. 


is» 



board of Telangana, and erected mospes 

In 1477 Muhammad Shah destroye ^ P ^ Shah, throughout 
in their place at Hindus of Telangana. At 

his reign, relentlessly to ashes and built mosques 

Devaraconda, he consumed _ temples as Sultan Quli 

li their place, he did m other ^Uoe^ 

himself was no Crnsader, an M |,y prospect 

« cfthT'F T fsrnorx wifh^ mSf hS 

The Rulers of Vijayanagara had by now adopted 
policy towards *'’1“ f““o™ timereyen endowed the religious 

:sthSrnr/s 

SisTn\ValTp-^o L|J=iSe‘’Ba?ga was a Hindu 
temple converted into a Mushm s tomb. 

The Age of Krishna Deva^^^^^^ U^^wS^JemSkabk for its 
me?a?y^Sid®cultural rett 

But this is no indica- 

tion of theocratic influence in the State. 

hoth i»M»i 

a great Empire embracing although a co-religionist, and 

war with the Ga 3 apati ^{,;^''s|pport of the Chiefs of 

humbled him; ^^rs against Sultan Quli. In 

SlirSaVdeS Elfchur and again in 1520 he org^^f, 
iSml^ad^Se^wSrirU-J fnto Ih^ possession 
of the Adil Shah. - ^ ^ 

The attitude of the Deccan^ 
undemtood the penyrom IJ Yusuf Adil Shah had 

S UM mged NaJLimha Raya to attack Bijapur. lu 1520 
-U T^alJ T?ava secured the neutrality, and even the approval 

^/f^p’s'iiUans Except of Burhan JNizam Shah when J 

of irho OUiwBtllS y /^nini-imipri to illtri'°'‘U6 Bj^Einst BECti 

Bijapur The Deccan ^tons^c^ntinu^^^ 'tL Qutb Shah, the Adi 

other all the time. . . r avinlfl Alliance against th< 
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times, a reshuffling of Powers is effected, and as a result we have 
a new grouping. 

Evidently the five great nobles of the ^Bahmani Kingdom 
who had declared themselves independent were more concerned 
for the time being with securing their own positions than with 
the problem of the overwhelming power of Vijayanagara. 


JEWS IN MEDIAEVAL INDIA AS MENTIONED BY 
WESTERN travellers 


BY 


LUDWIK SternbaOH, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay. 


1. Introductory Notes 


1 . It is not the author’s intention to the problem of the Jews 
in India, or in Malabar a problem which has already been so well 
analysed by numerous authors.^ It would therefore, also seem 
unnecessary to explain here or even to- mention such problems 
as the immigration of the Jews either in the time of Solomon, 
(possible quotations in the Holy Bible of Jews in India basM 
philological grounds^) or from Persia in the VI Century o. Kj. 
or on the West Coast of Peninsular India just after the destruction 
of the second temple by the Romans in 70 A. D., or perhaps 
their second immigration from Chaldaa or of those who were 
carried into captivity by Nebuchadrezzar, the problem ox tne 
issuing of privileges on copper-plates, according to tradition in 
231 A. D. and 490 A. D., and most probably received but by the 
king of Malabar Bhasara Ravi Varna, the problem of the activity 
of the Jews in Malabar where they could live in P®nce ^der the 
care of the local rajas or zamindars and where they 
jurisdiction, well-known rabbis etc. upto the time of the setting 
of the Portugese on the Malabar coast and of the destruchon or 
Cranganore, the problem of shifting to Cochin, immigration o 
Jews from Europe, setting up by the '"‘ir .'S 

courts in India, setting up of the Jews’ Town 
the settling place of the so-called “Black Jews’ and ‘White Jews 
who also use to live in Tritur, Parur, Chenotta, Maleh, e ., 


1. Asiatic Journal N.S.yol.-Vl. p. 6, OK. vulous 

lews* G Raes The Syrian Church m India, 1892 • Ducnanan 

Christian Resrarches inVsia. 1814 : . C Ritter’s Die 

Asien. 1835 ; Ch. Shweston’s A Memoir of the Primitive Church ot 

Malayala* JRASl p« 173 sqq,,' etc. ^ . r! ' k ’ 

2* TukkWm af Dra vidian origin. 
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The author’s aim is the collation and critical interpretatation 
of all quotations about Jews in Mediaeval India by Western 
travellers. It is, of course, very difficult to confine oneself only 

to thenotesof travellers and, therefore, it was necessary to base 

this dissertation upon the notes of some mediaeval geographers 

or merchants. Sometimes it was also necessary to refei to post- 
mediaeval authors even if they did not mention Jews m India. 


2. Probably the first of the Mediaeval authors to mention Jews 
in India was Abu’l Kasim Ubai^llah ’^^d Allah b.Khmd^hba 
who in his book “Ways and Kingdoms (ca 817 A. D.) maKts 
certain references to Jewish merchants trading wi'^ I^ia and 
travelling through India {Goeje’s Livre des Routeset des Provinces 
in Bibliotheca Oeographorum Arabicorum, Leyden ibtii). 


Abu Said-al-gasan I’Abd Allah b. al-Marruban Siraft and 
his contemporary Ibn Vahab of Bassora siy® 

some accounts of the Jews in India and Ceylon (^. -ffeiiaMdoi s 
' Ancient Accounts of India and China, C. Ritter's Die Erdkunde, 
von Asien). 


The well-known Muhammadan geographer Abul R^ihan 
Muhammad b. Ahmad Al-Biriini in his work on India (A-Ai 
Oehoury) seldom mentions Jews in India although he gives a tun 
account of the geography and peoples living in India. s 

edition and translation of Alberunfs India). 


Abu ‘Abd Aliah Muhammad b. Idris, the Edrisi of most 
European writers, the famous Muhammadan geographer and 
historian of the XI-XII Century (1099-1154) gives some accounts 


of the places in India and Ceylon where Jews dwelt^ A. Jauoert s 


Qeographie d’ Edrisi translation va. French, Paris 1836) 


The accounts of Rabbi Benjamin of Tudele, Jewish traveller 
and writer on geography, history etc. are very valuable (lloO- 
1173) in particular, those describing the dwelling places of Jews 
in various countries and inter alia in India loo {Asher s edition 
and translation London ; M. N. Adler’s Adler s edUion ana 
translation in Jewish Quarterly Review Vol. AVI- AV 111, J • 
Wright’s Early Travels in Palestine, London 1848). 


Of other travellers or merchants of the XIII Century the 
“Igeret Teman,” letter by R. Mozes ben Maimon to the congrega- 
tion of Yemen and in particular his brother David’s travels to 
India, as well as a letter written by a Jew from Malabar to his 
business correspondent in Cairo (from the Cairo Geniza) must be 
mentioned. These letters show that Jews used to go to India 
and trade with this country although it is queried whether they 
relate to India proper or to Ethiopia. 

Zakariya b. Muhammad b. Mahmud al Qazwim Abu Yahys 
called Kazvini (or Qazvin), a Muhammadan geographer etc. 
(1233-1283) is probably the only one who mentions Jews m tqq 



vicinity of Bombay (J. Gildemeister's Scriptorum Arabum Jje 
Eehm Indicia loci et opuscula inedita recensuit et illustravit, 
Bonn 18S8). 

the greatest Christian traveller of the Middle 

j Jews in the Southern most 

the Catedral Library at Toledo ed. 


Marco Polo, 

Ages (1254-1324) mentions only some 
part of India (Latin Codex in tl._ C: _ _ 

by A. C. Moule and P. Pellit, London 1838 ; Sir H. Yule’s the Book 
of Sir Marco Polo the Veneiian, London 1903). 

John of Monte Corvino (1247-1328), Franciscan missionary, 
traveller, founder of Catholic mission in India, was almost a con- 
temporary of Marco Polo, as far as bis journey to India is con- 
cerned. His scanty accounts on Indian Jews are only known 
from an Italian transcript or version made by the Dominican 
Friar Menentillus of Spoleto who forwarded a copy of a letter 
from John de Monte Corvino to Friar Bartolomeo de Santo 
Concordo, dated 22nd December 1292 or 1293 {H. Yule's Cathay 
and the Way thithesr ; Beazley's Dawn of Modern Geography). 

Abu ‘Abd- Allah Muhammad b. Abi Talib al-4nsari al-Sufi 
Shams al-Din Dimushqui, a Muhammadan cosmogra^er, (1320) 
gives us some details about Jews In Malabar (iif* -4. MehTefi s 
Manuel de la Cosmographic du Moyen Age, Copenhagen 1874), 

Odoric de Pordenone, a Franciscan Friar, missionary, travel- 
ler and explorer (1286-1331) who visited India gave a ^lendid 
and valuable account on Jews on the Malabar coast. {Bopra la, 

vita C; Viaggi del Beato Odorico da Poodenone Studi Pmditt 

dal C. F. Fr. T. Domenichellisollo la direzione del P. M.' Gtvedda 
MO in Prats 188 1; Elogio Storico alle gesta del Beato Odorico, 
Venice 1761, H. Yule’s Catnay and the Way thither. Cordier’s Les 
Vouaaes en Asie au XlVe siecle du Uenhereux frere Odorc de 



in India and Africa d’lba Batutah texts AraU. 

merysandB.B. BMiMtUs V^agesat Bofutirt’s 

mJmpagn d'un tradmhon, 

Travels, transl. by Le&> by H. . • cUpr and diolo- 

John Marignolli; Franciscan m^ssionary^^^^^^ mentioning. 

matist, Papal legate 

^1 Jted Bohemcarum 

M^ndeville or Maundeville. 

and plagiarist (1357-1371) Malabar 

Friar Odoric’s de Pordenone of Sir John Maunde- 

(S 0 . HcdliwelVs The 'f a ]) xj 25 , London JSS9). 

^mKt, reprinted from the ediUon of A. D. 17^ ^ 

In U38 Elijah of ^ mentions^a \;ing in India who 

Israel Chaim and Joseph Baruch^ m however, ^ether he 

reignsover Jews only. N'. Adler’s Jewish Travellers, 

means India or Ethiopia 

These are the ^ ^ 

Sei"sh«riaHiaS, Sung Yun,HiuenTriang etc., do not once 
mention Jews m Ind ^ came later t. e. along with 

or after Vasco da „ +he accounts given by Gaspar 

in India Particular intere^ting^^^^ Granadine or 

Corres, had to accept the Christian faith and 

Polish Jew of da India {Boteiro da Vt(^em de 

received the name .of EJ Stanley'^ the three Voyages 

Vasco da Qama, Ltspoa f Z Inla of Gaspar Corres, 

of Vasco da of the antodales organized hj 

London 1869) as well as who arrived in India from 

the Portugeese and the stones of ^ ^ accounts of the Jews 

Europe (Spain, Portugal, f 1516 ) David Reubexu 

in I&a are also F sSnier (1656-1668), 

(1522) Jan Hoygen van Lmschot^ ^1^69^^ 

and others. (See also Livro^ ae ioos Dr Meubauer s 

in Bamusio's 

Anecodota Oxoniensa, y^yage after Schipvaert, Amster- 

3am7«, t‘”S 5( Burnell and Tiele ; F. Bernier’s Tranelstn the 

Mogul Empire, Westminster 1891 e c.) , • t rlia 

«rgfv:7ocrnW^ 

and do not mention jews ouu give RoaVui/i nl-Din Tabil, Muham- 
t°d“‘7aty«°aSi wZiau (1300), Nioolo Oouti. Vouotisu 
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merchant and traveller (1430), Abdul-Razzsq Kamil-al-Dm Ben 
Tc!haa-al-Samarqandi, traveller and mission leader to the king of 
Vija^nagara (1442), and of the post-mediaeval travellers 
are Lionardo Oa Messer, (1506), Ludovico^ de Varthema (1510). 
Luiz da Camoes (1572) etc. (See : Bashiduddin s Htstmre des Mon- 
aols de la Perse by Qmtremere and in Elliot’s History of India, 
Poaaius’ De Varietate Fortunae, Framton’s Edition of Nicolo 
Conti’s Travels and B. H. Major’s India in XV Century ; Abdul 
Bazzaq’s transl. idem ; Belazione di Lionardo Ga Messer in Archivo 
Storico Italiano, G. P. Badger’s edition and T. W. Jones trcmsl. 
of travels of Ludovico de Varthema ; L. de Camoes Os Lusiadas ; 
see also Tuhfutu-l-Mujahidin in Elliot’s History of India and transl, 
by Lt. M. J, Bowlandson ; Sommario dlTutti li Begni...in Bamusio s 
Delle Navigationi et Viaggi, Vol. I ; Ch. Lassen's Imische Alter- 
tum.skunde ; G. M. Bae’s The Syrian Church in Indian C. Buchanan s 
Christian Besearches in Asia ; C. Bitter’s Die Erdhunden von 
Asien; Graetz’s, BeinauTs Fragments Arabes et Persons inedits 
relatifs a I’ Inde; Memoire Geographique histonque, of scientifique 
sur V Inde, Question scientifique dtto Description des 
Monuments Musulmans. Benaudot’s Ancient Accounts of India 
and China ; Ch. Swanson's A Memoir of the Primitive Church 
of Malayala in JRAS 1. 173; H. Yule's An End^our to Eluvidate 
Bashid ud-din s Geographical Notes of India in JBAS. NS. Iv . and 
Hobson- Jobson ; Me. Grindle’s Ancient India as Described by Pto- 
lemy Ancient India as Described by Ktesias the Knidan, Ancient 
India as Described by Megasthenes and Arrian; Beddaeus' A 
Description of East In-Coasts of Malabar and Cormandel Viaggis 
alle Indie Orientali Fra Paolino da S. Bartolomeo's^ Diego Bibeiro’s 
Map of the World 1529 ; Menon’s History of Kerala; Beazley’s 
Dawn of Modern Geography ; G. H. T. Kimble's Geography in the 
Middle Ages, Bean's and Phillott’s Mediaeval Geography ; L. Lele- 
wel’s La Geographie de Moyen age ; C. Schoy’s The Geography of 
the Moslems o/ the Middle Ages). 

11.— Principal Dwelling Places of Jews in Mediaeval India. 

4. The travellers of the Middle Ages who mention Jews in 
India stated that they stayed in various parts of Indm, their 
principal dwelling places being on the sea coast t. e. on the West 
coast as well as on the Goromandel coast. Some of them also 
mention Jews in Kashmir and Ceylon. 

Western Coast. 

A. Cyngilin. 

5. Their centre was endoubtedly between two places called 
h\r Wriar Odoric^Ovnerilin and Fiandritia. The first was quoted by 
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^amusio’s Italian version-Ziniglin, in the Ms. in the ontish 
iuseum and in Bibliotheque Imperiale-Zinglm ^ and Omgliti 
respectively (also Zingelyn), m Sir John 

y\^n \7 in the Friar Odoric’s Venice Latin MS. No. 26 and Farsetti- 

5a„gUn in Joto Marignolirs a^unte-OynkaU. in Abulfeda a 
Geography and al Dimashgui s Ms.-Shinkali ot Shmkh, 
in Rashid-al-dm’s Ms. Jangli, in Friar Jor d anus’ MtmWza-Smguyh 
in David Reubeni’s accounts-Singoli, in Friar Odoric s Old Italian 
Ms. in the Bibliotheca Palatina at Florence- Sigli, in Assemaiius 

No'titia Ecelesiaruin...Scigla, etc. 

Although e. o. the form Gingilin is not very similar, at a first 
glance to Scigla, if we go through these names in the order given 
above, we shall see a continuity between these different names. 

6, It is evident from the narratives ^of the Mediaeval tra- 
vellers that Cyngilin was a town in Malabar (bhaliyat and 
Shinkala are towns in Malabar states Abulfeda in his G^graphy). 
Rashid-udr dm states that Cyngilin is situated on the shore and, 
therefore, we must consider'this town as a port. Jn^n de Marig- 
nolli states that Manzi .(China) was formerly called (Jmkalam, 
i e “Great India, for kdtam signifies great. And in the second 
India which is called Mynibar there is ^Oynkali which signifies 
olittle India’ for kali is little”. John de Marignolli made a small 
mistake as in Arabic not kah but 'gaUl ( JiU ) 

In any case it is evident from his statement that Cyngilin 
(Cvnkali) was at that time a very well-known town as he com- 
pares it with Cynkalam “a noble port and city and mentions 
among the towns of Mynibar (on the Malabar coast) at the 
premiSr place. Tlie importance of Cyngilin can also be d^igted 
from the fact that Friar Jordanus enumerates the king ot Oyn- 
gilin (Singuyli) besides the king of Molebar (Malabar) who reigns 
over the whole coast. 

In addition we know that the town of Cyngilin was situated 
near or in the peper-forest which was so large that it extended 
for an eighteen days’ voyage {Nemus enim in que nascitur piper 
continet hme in se XVIII dietas. En in ipso nemere sunt duae 
civitates, una nomine Flandrina, altera vero Zinglin^). bir John 
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Mandeyille states similarly : “In that Lond growe the the Peper, 
in the Forest that men clepen Combar ; and it growthe no where 
elle in alle the world, but in that Forest, and in that dureth wel an 
is journey es in lengthe. In the Forest ben 2 gode cytees ; that on 

highte Flandrine and that other Zinglantz.” • 

7. Cyngilin (A1 Gingaleh) was according to Rabbi Benjamin 

of Tudela a 15 days’ journey from Ceylon and according to David 
Reubeni by ten days’ journey.' 

The geographical position of Cyngilin is given by Rashid- 
ud-dm Enumerating the ports of Malabar he starts from bind- 
sbfir (Goal and then mentions Faknur (Bacanor) Manjarur (Man- 
lalore), Hili (Mount Delly), Sardasa (Flandrina), Jangli ((Dyngihn) 
and Kulan (Quilon).3 It is, therefore, clear that Cyngilin was 
situated between FlandrinaS and Quilon. It was certainly a 
Dort situated in a pepper forest so large that 18 days was needed 
to cross it from one end to the other. In the South this forest 
reached Quilon,* 

Abulfeda in his Geography mentions Shaliyat and Shinkali 
next to each other. It is to be supposed, therefore, that these 
two towns must he situated close to each other. In this connpc- 
tion the Southern limit can not be far away from Shaliyat. The 
latter's position is given clearly in Tuhfutu-l-Mujahidi, t.e., two 
parasangas (seven and a half miles) South of Calikut. Ihe 
position of Cyngilin is indirectly indicated by Friar Odoric. We 
find in his accounts the following statement : -'In ista Flandrina 
haUtancium aliqui sunt Judaei, aliquc vero Christiani. Inter has 
duas civitates bellum intestinum semper habetur...'\^ If constant 
strife Ibellum intestinum, sempre v'e guerra et hattaglia) existed 
between these two towns it is difBcult to admit that they were 
situated far away from each other. The distance between them 
was certainly very small and, therefore, it is to be admitted that 
Cyngilin was a town situated next to Pandarani (Flandrina) 
which because of mud-banks (Ciluvion) has disappeared from the 
maps of today. This statement seems to be confirmed by the fact 


1. Vasco da Gama (in Roteiro) states that Cranganore was 

three days voyage from Cyngilin by 3 days* voyage. This last state- 
ment is misleading and can also show that Cranganore was not 
identical with Cyngilin (see below). It must also be noted that Vasco 
da Gama used very large and quick ships. ' , 

2. Probably by mistake this quotation is assumed by Menon in 

“History of Kerala” (1-313) to al-Biruni. . v. , c a 

3. Flandrina, as we shall see below is Pandarani which we find 
on the Diego Ribeiro’s map of 1529 some miles to the North from 
Kalikut between Cannanore and Kalikut, near Quilandi ot today. 

4. A capite netnoris istius versus meridiem civitas quaedam habetur 

nomine Polumbun (Friar Odoric). , 

5. Or '‘inter has civitates /temper helium ^eritur , or fra quests 

due citta sempre v'e guerra et hattaglia/' - ( 
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le map of the Malabar coast in 5a?rfaeus ^ 

India Coast of Malabar and Cormandel (Lon 
It A of^Kalikut on tha^aca of Qad 
ni-Flandrina) a place called Ougnaii, wui 

identical with Oynkali-Oynguin. 

Generally it is admitted, however, that C 
Sn^anora. This seams to be ardent 

liddie Ages Orang< 
India and Cyngilin 


the center of Jewisn commuin 
described in the Middle Ages 
(see below). It is difficult to j 
similarity between these t^s 
Oranganore was then k^wn 
nalur from kotao (West) Oko 
lur, or Kodunrilur. We find t 
the name Muymkkodu. it 

Movzipis of „^^’f^„^oorium ana pira-to» 

ancient times as ^ , P ^ Kodungallur and Gran- 

copper- ch alters W6 Pron^olor (Barbosa), Crancanor 

ganur. We also the Cranguanor (Botelho, 

{Bamusio in Sommano dt ; (Camoes)retc.i Observing 

Tombo), Crangelor (Peyton)’ VTTT Oentmv upto the XVII Century 
these names begmnmg from VIII Centur^^^^ from the 

and later we must arrive at 

linguistic point of view theb ^ _^ ijw ft must, however, be 

far away from ^iuuotdeoa Orientalis Glementino- 

noted that Assemanus twenty “ce(e6m at 

Vaticona first enumerated the^tl f^ Oarangol^ and 

^rrooe" ^^ZZ-tUtued -Sua JScdesiarum Uetropditmanm 

bo deono"® ‘*l‘|ough he ‘ beoause his work was wnttei 

ratterfpSabfy when was as unknown as Pandaram. 


1 We also find such names as Kranghii 
raroneolv ( 4 ss./««nus. NoUUa Eccleyturmy..^), 
£f gS? Cadunialoor (Tuhfatu4-Mupihidin), etc 
da ethvmological point of view_ 
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SirThulauiikulam almost iodentical w«h R..h 
U CCinkali, drcilar 

ceWm'smt >£ frm^ Coransoi, Faiar, Ooloma, 

gcced^nt. . r 
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Cranganore cao base their statement on tne tact mat accoraing 
to Abulfeda’s Geography Shinkali was situated near Shaliyat, 
i.e., in the vicinity of the Oranganore of today, that Cranganore 
was described in the post-mediaeval period as one of the best 
ports and towns^ and above all because both these towns were 
dwelling centres of Jews-Oyngilin in the Middle Ages, according 
to Mediaeval travellers, and Oranganore in Modern Times, accord- 
ing to travellers who visited the Malabar coast in the XVI Oen- 
tury and later. ^ 

9, At the beginning of the XIV Century Shemseddin Dimish-* 
qui states that in Oyngilin (Shinkali) the majority of the popula- 
tion was Jewish. In the beginning of XVI Century David Reubeni 
states that there are many Jews in Oyngilin (Singoli). ^Abulfeda 
(XIV Century) states in his Geography that of Shaliyat and 
Cvnffilin (Shinkali) the second one is inhabited by Jews, and 


: Cranca^ 
grande y et 
la venuta di 


1. e. g. Ramusio in Sommario di Tutti i 
nor fu antich 2 mente honoratoj e huon porto 
hohOraia cou gra trafico, anati che si faces, 

2 The distance between Cyngilin and Calicut which amounts 
according to David Reubeni to a ten days’ journey has no value tor 
the designation of the position of Cyngilin,^ because as it was shown 
above this statement is misleading, as and probably based on a mistake 
according to Vasco da Gama the same ^distant was overcome m 

three days^S i^ the Bibliotheque Imperiale. In the Magliabechiana 
MS. XllI-681 we read : “In questa Flandnna quegh che vhaUtano 
alchuno e giudeo alchuno e crisliano. Fra qaeste due ‘^***‘* 
guerra et ban^giia. Ma pure del continue e nncono « 

chiano e giudei? In the Old Italian MS. in the Biblioteca ^ 

Florence it says only : “Quivi sone due cttadi, utia cl , r 
Ftlandra e I’altra SigUF .There is no mention of any s«uggh! ot 
Christians and Jews^ In another MS the, same 
instead of Jews Indians are interpolated. It says there ; 

Christian! habitant in alia veto Indi. civila ® . P 

between of gerit teiueh iu nod Crist janp plus Indos supcratit er s , t 
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many Muhammadans to drink the cu 
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The commentary 
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Edrisi’s G-eography and Ibn-Batuta’s 
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Sa^fSrLlo^fta'tetS: waf War Odoric’s opinion on tl 
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problem. lo addition Benjamin of Tudela mentions another 
Khulan which is probably identical with Kulam t. 0 . Quilon oi 
today ; this can also be followed from some inaccuracies relating 
to distances between some of the localities mentioned by Benjaraui 
of Tudela. 

Reading Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela’s Travels one fact strikes 

us, which has not yet been stressed, namely that in one place ne 

states that in Qulam several thousand Jews live and , 

that no Jews dwelt in Khulan. However, Bei! 3 amin of iudela 
speaks about two different places. In the first place he speaks about 
Qulam or Qaulum ( in other MS. Qoiam ( rr i 1 1 - 

Hulam or Haulam ( ),® or even Hakholam or tiakhiam 

( )<. In another place we find the the word Khulan 

( )5 and again in other MS., probably by mistake Bhutan 

( instead of)® or even Qulnu or Qolno, etc., ( ) • 

The problem whether Benjamin of Tudela was in India or not, 
was extensively interpreted in scientific literature.® in lyOb in the 
“Jewish Chronicle” (19th October 1906) an article on “Malabar 
Jews” and signed “A Cochin Jew” appeared. His argummits wep 
afterwards repeated by Dr. A. Simon in the articles “Did Benjamin 
of Tudela visit Malabar ?” in the “Jewish Advocate (January 
1945). In these articles the authors express the opinion that 
Benjamin of Tudela was never in India and that Qulam is identical 
with Hulah situated 100 miles inland from El Quatiff in Arabia. 
The assumption is undoubtedly right that Benjamin of 
was never in India and China, this fact being uncontrovertible, 
although what he narrates about India and China was what he 


1. M. N, Adler’s edition in Jewish Quarterly Review, Vol. VIll. 
July 1906 p. 664 (koph, aleph, vav, lamedh, mem). 

2. Roman MS. in the Casanatense Library, Rome No. 216. 
(koph, vav, lamedh, aleph, mem). 

3- Asher’s text (cheth, aleph, vav, lamedh, memL 

4. In the MS. in Mr. Epstein’s of Vienna possession (hr, kaph, 
lamedh, aleph, mem). 

5 . M. N Adlers’s Edition (see above) and Asher’s text (kaph, 
vav» lamedh, nun). 

6 In Roman MS- in the Casamatense Library, Rome No. 216. 
(beth, vav, lamedh nun). 

7. In the MS. in Mr. Epstein’s of Vienna possession (kaph, vav, 
lamedh, nun, vav). 

8, It can be said that Benjamin of Tudela speaks primarily 
about the whole country and secondly about the town itself which 
bears the same name, however, this argument does not seem to be 
convincing, because Benjamin of Tudela would not include the whole 
country by the same name if Jews did not dwell in the town. Should 
they live all oyer the country, they would live in the town too, the 
mote 80 as the Jews used to settle down principally in towns and 
seldom upcountry. 
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heard in Persia and Arabia. (In these times many myths arid 
fables about India — many of them being incorrect — were narrated 
and then brought to Europe)..^ On, the other hand the arguments 
for this assumption, as given by the two authors quoted above, 
are laic and some times erroneous. We find, for instance, the 
argument that “there is not even a tradition that Jews ever 
colonised Quilon ’. This is erroneous because Marco Polo in 1298 
distinctly states that in Cpilum (undoubtedly Quilon of today) 
there are some Jews. When referring to Coilon he says : ‘'■Gentes 
adorants ydoia sunt etiam ibi xpistianj and Judie.... This account 
was written not very much later than that of Benjamin of 
Tudela and before Ibn Batuta had been in Malabar. The latter’s 
accounts were written nearly 200 3 mars later. It must also be 
noted that Ibn Batuta states that he met with some Jews half 
way between Kalikut and Quilon*.^ 

Similarly, the statement that the Hindus were never sun- wor- 
shippers is incorrect. In thisconnection an extract from the “S'ra- 
cyclopaedia of Religion and Ethic", by Hastings, Vol. XII 
p. 83 sqq. should be quoted : “Solar worship has been described 
as the real religion of India... In the ancient verse of the Ggyatri 
every Hindu begins his day with prayer and ascription of praise 
to the sun... In his mid-day devotion also he remembers and renders 
homage to the same deity. Although this worship of the 
sun was not exclusive in India the observations of Benjamin of 
Tudela or his informers were correct, the more so as Xrsna was 
worshipped by some as a solar deity and in Rgveda Sorya, the 
Sun, was worshipped under many names and forms. Probably 
Benjamin of Tudela mentioned the sun-worshippers (Sauryas) 
about whom Sankara in the X. Century states that they collect- 
ed in distinct sects, were accustomed to carry branded on their 
foreheads and breast the symbol of their deity. Among Dra- 
vidians, who inhabited the Malabar coast sun-worship was much 
more open and confessed. The sun was widely invoked as 
Paramesvara, etc. It is erroneous to interpret Benjamin of 
Tudela ’s statements on the basis of observations of today.* 

The same applies to the burying of the dead. Prof. G. S, 
Ghurye in his article on “Funerary Monuments of India” (in “Man 
in India”, Vol. VI, p. 26 sqq.) draws attention to the close afiinity 
“that the Malabar tombs bear to its Egyptian prototypes”. He 
also states that the constructors of the rock-cut tombs “meant to 
provide for their deceased relatives dwellings as comfortable as 


1. Dog-headed men and many others. 

2. See below. 

3. A. S. Geden. 

4. See also “On the Worship of the Sun-deity in Bihar, Western 
and Eastern Bengal” by-R, K. Bhattacharyya in “Journal of .the 
Anthropological Society of Bombay”, Vol. XIll, No. 4. p. 313 sqq. , 
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they had been “ f 'the dS? whfo'lf wL regarded 

only a bath-room ^actices connected with embalming 

addition, a few refereiKses to p _ They were collected by 

are met with in Sanskrit hteraW 

Prof. G. S. Ghurye in.his article on Itgyptian iimn 
Funerary Practices” (in “Anthropos 19 ). ^ 

In eonneotton ’ri* . ‘heee discovjies we can admit ^^e 

burial rites even by Bensa mm ^^e XllCentury. Though this 

Malabar , coast, in the XII 

practicB is unknown today, isJipniA Pnnti risbtlv states that 

Lntury, It ehonld *“ta S and probab- 

the “burial rites are not the were disscribed by Benjamin of 

ly in Malabar they l^proof thaVan this basis we cannot 

Tudela. Th^ f rr,irip,ia’<? Onlam is not situated in India. 

admit that Benjamin of Tudelas yuiam 18 no u bi 

Dr. A. Simon is , also of the Oototer a^ 

Passover to New MalaSr as very hot months, and even 

November are considered in MalaLar as^ y Tudela’s 

if we some exaggeja^^^ ^ 

accounts, it was am no mo i fnnnded on many accounts 

Gulf or nearbi^ T ntonlrtha? wo“ day 

of travellers to India wao menti states, for ins- 

was impossible due to extrem t L „ gp great that it almost 

““!.’t“ble*"Hr aa?a «« iuto one 

““the rivers it wiU betee yoo ^|^ufurMalater''h6 

dtotanoe, by S^t the heat here is sometimes so 

?e°aUhai it il ^eMng wonderful". This remark is a also made 

by Athanasius Nikitin and many others. 

nr A Simon’s argument that the inhabitants, as we , as 
Dr. A. bimons t „„iov,r is also not convincing. 

Jews of Malabar are M oonulation of Malabar and the 

do Tot"k|ow wttherTtL'se parts 
of Malabar the Jews then were not all black. 

The argument that Qnlam (Hula) cannot be reached from 
-foWFl ^Ouatiff or El Katiff) in seven days is not complet^ 

' Sal' tirfbroiirt« 

1 il's“ and'"fcom'^trS, “ - “ 

^^^^^ey. iL.te one more proof of the statement that Qnlam 
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cannot be identified with Quilon which is situated in Southern 
India and from which place the sea-route to Ceylon could not 
last as long as 23 days, in particular, when the journey from 
El Quatiff to Qulam lasted 7 day,s only. The journey of 23 days, 
however, was more probably from Cola-Pandarani, though as 
described by Benjamin of Tudela the journey to Flandrina (Pan- 
darani) from El Qua tiff is undoubtedly too short and from 
Flandrina to Ceylon too long. From these inaccuracies we should 
not come to the conclusion that Qulam is not situated in India, 
and is a locality 100 miles inside Arabia. The same calculation 
on which “A Cochin Jew” and Dr. A. Simon base their conclusions 
prove the contrary. Namely Benjamin of Tudela passed a^ very 
difficult, mountaneous route from Ispahan to Shiraz, amounting to 
circa 250 miles, in four days, so it is improbable that he travelled 
100 miles, across the desert in 7 (!) days. The same apples to 
their other arguments, as the details given by Benjamin of Tudela 
cannot be applied te Arabia ; it cannot be admitted that the 
inhabitants of Hulah in Arabia were sun- worshippers, that pepper 
grew in Arabia, or that the custom of embalming the dead pre- 
vailed there If we admit that Qulam is situated in Arabiai, we 
could as well admit that it is Khaulam in the most Northern 
province of Yemen and not Hulah. near El Quatiff. In Ktiaulam 
in Yemen many Jews used to live. 

In spite of some inaccuracies, propably based on narratives 
of Benjamin of Tudela’s informers, the following facts seem to 
prove that Benjamin of Tudela mentioning Qulam meant a place 
in India and, in particular, Flandrina-Pandarani. 

(1) Benjamin of Tudela states that merchants in Qulam are 
very honest. This was the opinion prevailing in the Middle Ages 
all over the world. Already Megasthenes and afterwards Arrian 
referred to the truthfulness of the Indians and stated that they 
never lie. Hiuen Tsang referred to the straight-forwardness and 
honesty of the Indians and similar remarks were made by Friar 
Jordanus in “Mirabilia” in reference to India Minor. Similar 
opinions were also expressed by John de Monte Corvino (in Friar 
Menentillus’ of Spoleto letter), Abd-ul-Razza<i, Edrisi and above 
all by Marco Polo who in his chapter on Lar wrote about the 
inhabitants, calling them Abraiamans (Brahmans), and expressed 
the view that they are the best and most truthful merchants in 
the world®. 

(2) Benjamin of Tudela mentions that “pepper grows in this 
country”. In the Middle Ages India was considered as the country 
of pepper. This plant was already mentioned by Dlosoorides and 


Although it is difficult to agree with this statement. 

See h Sterpbach’s Gujerat, .as known to Mediaeval Europe, ■ 
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n the Middle Ages by many authors and, in particulai, by Friai 

Ddoric who states that pepper, above all, grows ra the Malabai 

3 oast. He mentions a large pepper-forest, which extends up o 
Duilon and is so large that in order to pass ^rough it from one 
end to the other, eighteen days were needed. This is perhaps The 
test proof that BWmin of Tudela mentioning Quia mraea^ 
place in India. Therefore, the vie w 

that pepper found in Qulam could prove that Benjatnin of Tudela 
meant Hulah in Arabia seems to bo very strange, the more ^ so 
as Benjamin of Tudela narrates how the pepper trees are planted 
in the fields, etc. and, as Dr. A, Simon state- himself, pepper was 
imported to Hulah in Arabia. 

(3) Ginger and other spices found “in Jhis^Jand” were also 

produf^ts for which India was famous in tlie Middle Ages. ^ . 

Wo, Pegolotti, Nicolo Conti and many others stated that inOia 

was the country of these spices. 

(4) Sun-worship among people of the Malabar coast, on The 
basis of the statement of. Sankara about the sect of sun-worshippera 
(Sauryas), is another fact which rather proves that Ben]amin oi 





Duarte Barbosa saw 
place of great trade. 
Leonardo Oa Messer, 
and fine town with 


later times Flandrina was subject to the king of Cannanore 
(Sommario) and then to the king of Calicut (Ludovico de 
Varthema). 

It can also be seen from Edrisi’s Geography that Flandrina 
was in the early Middle Ages a flourishing port. He says that 
vessels from India’s islands and Sind cast anchor at Flandrina. 
Duarte Barbosa saw many ships in Flandrina and says that it is a 
place of great trade. The same opinion is expressed by Edrisi and 
Leonardo Oa Messer. Ibn Battuta states that Flandrina is a great 
and fine town with Bazzars, and Edrisi states that its markets 
are well supplied and its .inhabitants are rich. We hear from 
Leonardo Ca Messer that from Flandrina traders use to sail to 
Arabia (Mecca) ; The chief exports were kardamon (Edrisi), pepper 
calamus and ginger (Benjamin of Tudela) and saphires (Duarte 
Barbosa). 

It is evident from Ludovico de Varthema’s narrative that 
even in the early years of the XVI Century there was a very 
large fleet in Pandarani. A fleet in this port is also mentioned 
in Tohfatu-l-Mujahidun. 

Upto the end of the XV Century Flandrina was a famous 
and good port and ships arrived there from the West and East 
to oast anchor and shelter there (os navias que vinham a esta terra 
pousasem alii poe estarem seguros in Roteiro of Vasco da Gama). 
Ibn Battuta states that at this town the Chinese vessels “pass 
the winter” i. e. probably the S. W. monsoon. Also- ships (junks 
and kakams) on which Ibn Battuta was due to sail oast anchor in 
Flandrina^, This was due to an extraordinary feature on the coast 
i. e, the occurrence of mud-banks from one to six fathoms of water, 
which have the effect of breaking both surf and swell to such an 
extent that ships can run into the patches of water so sheltered 
at the very height of the monsoon, when the elements are raging, 
and not only find a perfectly still sea, but are able to land their 
cargoes (from the letter of Lt. Gen. R. H. Sankey of 13th February 
1881, Madras, quoted in H. Yule’s Hobson- Jobson). This occurrence 
of mud-banks was, probably, the reason why in the XVI Century 
Flandrina began to lose its importance and why finally Pandarani 
disappeared completely from our maps. Even in the early years of 
the XVI Century Ludovico de Varthema wrote that Pandarani 
“is a wretched affair and has no port,”2 

13. As far as the population of Flandrina and its environs 
are concerned we know from Benjamin of Tudela’s accounts that 

1. “ another junk whose owner had decided to pass the 

winter at Fandaraina and the kakam referred to 

2. However, in Barbosa’s and Correa’s accounts, as well as in 
Tuhfatu-l-Mujahidun and others we find quotations from later dates 
from which it is evident that still many ships cast anchor in 
Pandarani. 
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in the beginning of the XII Century. These Jews, about whom 
hP lavs that they are good and benevolent, knew ^e laws of 
Xse^and the Xlwts !nd to a email exteat the Talmud and 

Halakhah.” That is all we know about Jews m Flandrma accord- 

in" to Mediaeval travellers. Unfortunately, no accounts exist from 
these sources about their political, social and religious organisati n. 
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15. If we lea\e Flandrina and go to the North, we come, 
'icGordin" to Mediaeval travellers, to_ the third centre of Jews on 
the Wes^ coast i. e, to Maravel. This place is not extensively 
described by them, probably because this village was of no 
imnlrSLe in theMM^^^ was only a suburb of a better 

knlwn place— Mount Dely (Barbosa, Correa), also known u^ 
the names Deli (de la Valle), or Delly 

'hr Hili (Ibn Battuta, Abulfeda), or Eh (M. Polo), etc. JVIount L>el , 
Moimt Delly of 'today, situated tween Mangalore and Oanna^ 
nore, was, according to Correa the first Indian land seen oy 
Vasco da Gama on the 18th May, 14So. 

In Malayalam Mount Deli is known under the name Elimala 
which means a high mountain. i 

Mount Deli was a well-known landmark for a great hill 
xVioum jjeii /Ahnlfedal- this hill was also described as 

projected ^e sea (Barbosa. 

a round mount^m renowned for its good port (Marco 

Sdelslo etc ). Close to the foot of this mountain 
fo th? South’ Duarte BarboL states, is a place called Maravel 
to the u old town prosperous and well 

tonifherwith food”. The Keralotpatti (The Malayalam History 

S Malnbarl mentions Matayeliankotta from maaa Eh-Perimal 
ot ^alabar) memions a ^ 

MaSiwi ’ It^ is also called Marabia (river) by Barroa, Vincenzo, 
“ d ptebaWy, B. ribaloa (from Heri (Heli) (Baloa) m ■•Sommarw & 
Tutti li Begni" (luoted by Bamusio. 

Marabia or Mara wia, Mara wi is preserved in Madax, which 

i<, a SagTsSuated, even today, a few miles Bast of Mount 
noU “Tn ^within the Madai township — writes Menon in his 

Vol I. 0 . 15-is the hamlet of Payangadi or 

palaya^iadi (old town or market) with an old tank known by t e 

namJof “The Jewish Tank’;u6ar which ataud the rame ot the old 

fort or palace of the Eli or Kolattm Rajas . m , i 

ifi None of the Mediaeval travellers mentions Haravel. 
At th^'-begSng orthe XVI Century only Duarte Barbosa 







describes MaraveP and ending his narrative mentions the popu- 
lation of this village. He states that Maravel is peopled by 
Muhammadans, Heathens and Jews “who speak the country 
language and have long dwelt there”. As Duarte Barbosa states 
that Jews dwelt in Maravel for a long time, and Benjamin of 
Tudela not only mentions the town of Qulara but also country 
situated around Qulain, we must admit that the Jewish commu- 
nity in Maravel existed in the Middle Ages, at least from the XI 
Century. Probably this community played a great role ; although 
no Jews now live in Maravel, tradition about their staying there 
still exists; there still exists the Jewish Tank (Chula Kulan) 
which is situated on the hill, near the Travellers’ Bungalow. 
These Jews were certainly assimilated with the Malayalam popu- 
lation of the town, as Duarte Barbosa states expressis verbis, 
that they speak “the country language” i.e, Malayalam, It 
must also be noted that of the Mediaeval travellers Marco Polo, 
Abulfeda, Ibn Battuta and Nicolo Conti quote Mount Deli, but 
do not mention Maravel and Jews dwelling there or in Mount 
Deli. Probably, as in other towns under Portuguese rule, the 
Jews disappeared from Maravel in the XVII and the XVIII 
Century. 

D. Qoa 

17. Going more to the North we come to Goa, a port on the 
West Coast. In the Middle Agee, Goa was famous for its good 
commercial port and was known under the names Sindabura 
(Mas’udi), Sandabur, Sindabura, Sindalaba Sihdapur (Edrisi, Rashid- 
ul-Din, Ibn Battuta and many others). Some Jews dwelt there 
even before the arrival of Vasco da Gama to India. Under 
Portuguese rule they were almost completely exterminated, but 
still existed at the end of the XVI Century ; Jan Huygen Van 
Linschoten wrote about them at the end of the XVI Century, 
saying that a great many of them lived there. It is also evident 
from his narrative that they dwelt there for a long time. 

18. The well-known story of Gaspar da India shows that 
when Vasco da Gama arrived in India, Jews already lived in 
Goa or Angediva, According to Gaspar Correa's narrative the 
captain-major at sea of the Muhammadan ruler of Goa — Sabayo 
was a Granadine Jew. He was sent in a small fusta on board 
of one of the Portuguese ships in order to take them by stratagem. 
He anchored and speaking Spanish asked for safe-conduct. He 
was given the assurance, but afterwards arrested, bound by men 
and tortured, because the Portuguese were informed by fishermen 
that he had been sent by the ruler of Goa to take the ships by 
stratagem. In order to save his life, he disclosed that he was 








sent bv bis ruler and afterwards helped the Portuguese to defeat 
the ruler of Goa. Later he was baptised and named Gaspar da 

India. 

Barros tells us almost the same story, epept that he was not 
a Granadine Jew, but a Polish Jew, as he disclosed himself when 
tortured. He said, pretendedly, that in 1450 the ^thktv 

commanded all the Jews in Poland to be baptised within ihir y 
days, or to leave the country, or to be burned. His parents, who 
lived in BosnaL left Poland and came to Jerusalem, thence to 

Alexandria, where he was born, and thence to cantrin^ 

in the service of the ruler of Goa. Also Osorius calls captain- 
major at sea “aSarmate” and Jew by religion, however, Gastanhe- 
da states that he confessed to be a Levantine Christian, and latex 
was converted, and it was said afterwards, that he was a Jew, 
because it was found that he was married to a Jewess from 
Cochin. 

In particular, Correa’s, Barros’ and Osorius’ accounts are 
apparently contradictory, as far as the nationality of the Captain- 
niaior at sea of the Muhammadan ruler in Goa is concerned. The 

fact that Barros, as well as Osorius, state that he was a olish 

Jew, seem to show that their accounts are true. In tho^ times 
the Polish Jew, as a persecuted being, was unknown in Lurope. 
Poland from the time when privileges were granted by king 
Kazimir III., the Great (XIV Century), was considered one of the 
best asylums for Jews and many of them arrived in Poland from 
various parts of Europe. When, at tlm beginning of his reign, 
Kazimir IV, Jagiellonczyk arrived in Poznan, a fire broke out 
there and all the privileges bestowed upon the Jews in the XiV 
Century were burnt. The Jews then received new and greater 
privileges from Kazimir IV. Jagiellonczyk. Only after Cardinal 
Zbigniew Olesnicki invited J. de Capistrano to Cracow in 145J, 
Kazimir IV, Jagiellonczyk, in August 1454, was forced tc 
withdraw the privileges bestowed upon the J^ws 
before. Until the arrival of J. de Capistrano to I nland, the Je we 
were prosperous there and did not leave Poland before 145t5 oi: 
1454. Therefore, it seems that Barros’ account is not quite 
accurate; there is a difference of three to four years, it is, how- 
ever, very probable that the parents of the captain- major at sea ol 
the Muhammedan ruler of Goa were Spaniards by origin, whc 
because of persecutions in Spain left this country 
in Poland and then, probably in 1453 or later, left Poland toi 
Jerusalem and Alexandria and at last for Goa. Hence their soi 
could speak Spanish, but was “Sarmate”— a Polish Jew by origin 
or a Levantine one (if we admit that he was born in Uolan^ oi 
Egypt, etc. respectively), who married a Jewess of Cochin, ihii 


1. Perhaps Bochnia. 





i^fprnretation explains the cofttradictory narratives oi 

CSr Osorius aXpartt of Oastaaheda to Howler, tto 
sitnrv does not explain whether many or a few 

in the Middle Ages. It should be admitted that ^before the 

-afL a.pr^f the. reaLd 

a very high post i. e. of captain-major at sea. 

■ E. Zaymur. 

iQ Tn the XIII Century al-Qazwnn describes Zaymur 
( tlS most northern t^n on the West-coast, where 

Jews are mentioned as dwelling there, 

„ • ( of Ptolemy’s Tables and 

of Periplus). Mas’udi and Edrisi call this place Saimur 
rhaimur It is also known under the names Jaimur (albimm), 
or Ohaimu . nhevul Chivil, chival etc. Zaymur is the Choul 

(^VSa) of to small place South of Bombay', 

i' 1 hnow, al.Qazwmi is the only author who mentiom 

¥’ ^ L Mpdiaeval Ghoul. He dos not give us many details 

Jews in gtates that Zaymur is inhabited by Muham- 

about je^g and Magis (Parsis). Probably, the 

Swish community in Choul was very small and did not play any 
political, social or any other role. 

F. Calicut, Granganore, Cochin 

20 Coming back to the principal Jewish settlements in ^edi- 
iTJ^Ua-PlaiSrina and Gyngilin, and going to the South, we 

aevalln Granganore and Cochin. It is well-known that 

dwelt fOT a very long time in Granganore, although Medi- 
J®^®, ^u^uers do not record this facta. The same applies to Cali- 
aeval traveller be pointed out that Calicut and 

cutand .^^arked by Mediaeval travellers with the ex- 

odikut (MU) mentioned =by Ibn Battuta and Abd-al- 

ception , p (GQcyin^ by '.Nicolo Conti and on the Fra 
Razzaq a these localities existed and that Jews dwelt 

Mauro s * t foom the statement of Girolamo Sernigis (m the 
there is Tbwaoe of Vasco da Gama), who in the closing years 

^fTfxV OeSuTmention-'i ^ 




told him that there were not 
was ruled by a Jewish king, of 
7 ent out of Egypt. The same 
BO de Varthema’s accounts, who 

— - ^■y mentions a Jew who had built 

beautiful galley and had made four mortars of 

■ ’ ■ to wash himself m a pond, 

the beginning of the XVI Century was 

in Calicut which proves that it was known 

■ ' re As far as Cochin in concerned, 

the same ooBOlusion ““ bo£rived at ‘ftal oSr 

df India Jete™"S » must be pointed 

ti-iA f.hiftf dwelline: nlace of Jews in India. 


children lived in Calicut and who 
many Jews in that place whicj 
the ten tribes of the Jews^who^ 
results are also ai 
in the beginning of 
in Calicut a very , v, 

iron and who was drowned when going 
Also David Reubeni in 
asked about Jews ’ _ 

to the West that they lived ther 


or Kulam ( ) i. e. to Quilon, did not 

route or the ordinary land route bu 
so-called backwaters, 
ten days. Along the sea 
brazil trees which were used by the 
Battuta writes C—- 1- 
Muliaramadans to carry 
to disembark in i'-- - . . 

on its banks, returning to the boat in 

day *.c. half way between C 

in a locality called Kanjarkara oi ^ 
“which is on the summit of a hill 
of the mediaeval travellers remarked on 
de Varthenia who also ] 
mention Kanjarkar 
the situation c* 
near 


He writes that this route lasted tor 
Sbtici river route were cinnuixiun 3 »ticI 
’ > inhabitants instead of ® 

that” he set out by the river and hired one of the 
" the carpet for him. T heir custom 
the evening and pass the night in thewiilage 

;uc ‘uv.c.« In the morning. On the fifth 

Calicut and Quilon^Ibn Battufa arrived 
Kunjarkara or the like 

As far as I know, none of 
this locality, and Ludovico 
’ J passed through the backwaters does not 
’ ra I did not also find any commentary on 
of this locality which is probably situated not very 
to the West coast, half way between Calicut and Quilon. 
It is probable that Kanjirapalli of today, situated about 25 mites 
to the^ East from Kottayam is identical with Kanjarkara of Ibn 

Battuta. 

99 ■RTaniarkara was at the time of Ibn Battuta one of the 
chief LeS plali of Jew, in Sonthem India. Ibn Battn.a 
tites That tt wan inhabited by J?ws who had one of to own 
TUfimhera as their governor and paid a polltas to the ruler ot 
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Kawlam i. e. Quilon. It is evident from this description of 
Kanjarkara that it was a Jewish town and inhabited only by 
Jews. The Jews had their own elected governor-king who was 
tributary to the ruler of Quilon. 

In addition to Cyngilin, Flandrina and Maravel-lianjarkara 
was the fourth centre of Jews in Ancient India, as described by 
Mediaeval travellers. 

H. Quilon.. 

23. Ibn Battuta when describing Kawlam does not mention 
Jews there. However Marco Polo_ who had been there much 
earlier mentioned Jews in Coilum (Quilon). 

Kawlam, or Kaulam, in Malayslam Kollam (from kolu- 
palace), is also quoted as Koulam-Malay, Kulam^^(Rashipal-Din, 

TTinlck-n Annals). ColO^ni (in S0771171CITZ0»«P 
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coast is concerned, the quotations are morn scarce. As far as 
Tknow only John de Monte Oorvino mentions that few Jews 
dwell on the Western coast i.e. in Malabar and that they were 
of little weight. This quotation is known from the Italian trans- 
cript or version made by the Dominican Friar Men^ i us o 
Spoleto who forwarded a copy of a letter from John de Mon^ 
Corvino to Friar Bartolomew de Santo Concordia Besides him 
none of the Mediaeval travellers note Jews on the Eastern coast. 

3. Kashmir 

26. As far as the problem of Jews in Kashmiris concerned 
I found only one quotation in Al-Biruni’s work on iMia. Accord- 
ing to Sachau’s translation the inhabitants of Kashmir “are 
particularly anxious about the natural strength of their country, 
and, therefore, take always much care to keep a stronghold upon 
the entrance and roads leading into it. In consequence rt is jery 
difficult to have any commerce with them. In former times tney 
used to allow one or two foreigners to enter their country, parti- 
cularly Jews, but at present they do not allow any Hindu whorn 

they do not know personally to enter, much less offier peop e 
(p. 206). From other Mediaeval travellers who describe Kaslimir 
(Marco Polo, Chinese travellers etc.) do not mention Jews as 
living there ; F. Bernier only relates in the XVII Century that 
there are many signs of Judaism to be found in Kashmir. He, 
however, refers to soxne Jesuits who had noticed the signs sorne 
time before, what could mean that these accounts might relate 
to former times. F. Bernier bases his statement on the fact that 
tile inhabitants “resemble Jews” ; this is also noted by som^odern 
travellers who observed that some of the inhabitants of Kashmir 
have some biblical (Jewish) names etc. According to Bernier s 
translation of his travels in the Mogul Empire by A. Constable 
(Westminiter 1891) “their (Jews) countenance and manner and 
that indescribable peculiarity which enables a traveller to distin- 
guish the inhabitants of different nations, all seerned to belong to 
that ancient people, you are not to ascribe what I say to mere 
fancy, the Jewish appearance of these villagers having been 
remarked by our Jesuit Father, and by several Europeans, long 
before I visited Kashmir. A second sign is the prevalence of the 
name of Mousa which means Moses among the inhabitants of tins 
city, notwithstanding they are ail Mohomedans. A third is the 
common tradition that Solomon visited this country and that it 
_ wa“ he who opened passage for the waters by cutting the moun- 
tain of Baromoule. A fourth, the belief that Moses died in the 
city of Kashemir, and that his tomb is within a league of it 
And a fifth may be found in the generally received opinion that 
the small and extremely ancient edifice seen on one ot the ffigh 
hills was built by ‘Solomon, and it is called the Throne of Solomon 
to this day. You will see then, that I am not djsposed to deny 
that Jews may have taken up their residence in Kashemir. Ihe 












purity of their law, after a lapse of ages may have been corrupted, 
until, having long degenerated into idolatry, they were induced, 
like any other pagans, to adopt the creed of Mahomet.” 

Although Bernier’s arguments are not quite convincing, as 
some of them can also refer to Muhammadans, his observations, 
in particular when compared with those of al-BirSni, and the fact 
that in Kashmir we still come across such names like Rahimju, 
Lusju, Julju,^ etc. it can be admitted that perhaps in the IX or 
the X Century, and may be even earlier, Jews settled in Kashmir 
with the permission of the rulers of Kashmir. However, they 
did not play any greater role. Their life, customs etc. are 
unknown to us. 


4. Ceylon. 

27. At last it has to be mentioned that we know from 
Madiaeval travellers, that Jews dwelt in Ceylon. We find some 
statements relating to Jews in Ceylon in Ibn Wahab’s and Aba 
Sa’id-al Hasan Siratf s accounts (IX Century), in Edrisi’s Geography 
(XII Century), Benjamin of Tudela’s narrative (XII Century), as 
well as in the letter from the XIII Century (found in the Cairo 
Geniza) of an Indian Jew addressed to his business correspondence 
in Cairo.* 

III. General Quotations. 

28. The references quoted above refer only to some specific 
localities in Mediaeval India, where Jews used to dwell perma- 
nently. However we know also that Jews very often arrived 
in various places of mediaeval India in order to do business. 
It must be noted that it is, in some cases, controvertible, 
whether the India mentioned in these accounts is proper India 
(India of today), or Ethiopia (Abissynia). Some facts quoted by the 
travellers as e. g. by David Maimonides that trading in precious 
stones existed in India, which was so famous for this country, 
or the reference to people who do not kill any living creature 
for food, by Elijah of Ferrara, show, probably that the relative 
quotations refer to the India of today. 

29. David Maimonides, brother of the famous R. Moses ben 
Maimon, has been in India in the XII Century trading in precious 
stones. Elijah of Ferrara in his letter of July 1438 mentions an 
old Jew who had been in India, and Abu’l Kasim’ Ubaidullah bin 
‘Abd Allah b Khirdadhba in the “Book of Ways and Kingdoms” 
writes already in the IX Century, that Jewish merchants, called 
ar-Rhadaniya embark in the Red Sea and sail from Suez to Medina 


Rahim- Jew, Lew- Jew, etc. “Ju” might also be the sign of 
“Ji”. 

This problem is too exhaustive to be described in this paper. 
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and Jeddah and then travel to Sind, India and China. They also 

journBy from B^ghdSid to Sind, India propor* and OMna through, 
the Tigris, Al«Obolla and Oman, as well as by land route from 
Baghdad via Basra, Ahwaz, Fars and Kirman, 

Many of these Jewish merchants remained in India. This 
can be proved from a very interesting letter, in Arabic -Hebrew, 
written in the XIII Century (perhaps even earlier) by ^ 

India to his business correspondent in Cairo and found m the Cairo 
Genisa.^ It is evident from this letter that the sender in India 
was prosperous, that he exported to Egypt via Aden, in particular, 
peganum harmata^ ruta^ coryphyllum^ etc. and that he used to 
travel to Ceylon and back, that he stored the goods in ^den 
in order to redirect them through an intermediary to Egyt, 
that small parcels were sent by him ^ through Muhammadan 
merchants, who, probably, came to India in order to continue 
trade with this country (Sheikh Joseph Abulman), etc.^ 

30. In the XV Century Jews arrived in India from Europe. 
This is evident from the fact, that, when Vasco da Gama arrived 
in India, he met some Jews who, according to Correa ^^d Cabral, 
were of Spanish descent, and according to Barros and Osorius, ot 
Polish descent, and according to Castanheda, were Levantines®. 

Maimonides wrote, in Arabic, in his letter of consolation to 
the congregation of Yemen, directed personally to his correspondent, 
but having reference to all the members (Igeret teman) that the 
Indian Jews “do not know the written Law. They have nothing 
of religion except that they rest on the Sabbath and perform 
circumcision on the eight day.” It is very doubtful whether this 
para of Maimonides’ letter refers to Jews in India or to Jews lu 
Ethiopia (Abissynia). The latter supposition is more probable, as 
in the Middle Ages “ires Indias' were known^ and real India was 
very often confused with Ethiopia (Abissynia), and as this para 
is contradictory to a similar one in Benjamin of Tudela’s travels 
(referring to qulam), where it is stated that Jews know the laws 
of Moses and prophets and to a small extent the Talmud and 
Halakhah. The second conclusion can emerge from the fact that 
David Maimonides had, probably, really been in India, m order 
to do business, and could narrate to his brother about Jews he 
met in India.^ 

31. From Benjamin of Tudela’s remarks it may result that 
the authority of the Bxilarch (Prince of Captivity) extended over 
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the Jews of India too, Benjamin of Tudela says that tiie autoorits 
of the Prince .of Captivity extend “as far as the frontier of the 
provinces and cities of Tibet and India. It is not (juite clear 
however, whether this inclnded Tibet and India, or excluded it, 
It is more probable that it excluded it, as the Mediaeval travellers 
do’ not mention that the Exilarch exerted power oveiv In 
the contrary we hear about Kings of Jews in India. And so Blijal- 
of Perrara in the middle of the XV Century says that there 
very mighty and powerful long reigning over the Jews only^^ 
Jewish merchant who wrote a letter, in Arabpllebrew,^^^^^^m 
XIII Century to his business friend in Cairo (found in the Cam 

Geniza) wrote about “My lord” who “is kind to foreigners. ^ 
Jordanus mentions king of Singuyli (Cyngilin) whmh was mostly 


TWO CENTURIES OF MADURA— (1334-1530) 


T. Y. MaHALIJNGAM, M.A., D.LITT., Lecturer in History, 
Madura College, Madura. 

Madura was the southern most of the twenty three Provinces 
under Muhammad Ibn Tughlaq, for the administration of which a 
Governor was appointed. The authority of the Sultan 7 ?^^^ 
over M’abar was however brought to an end m 7o5 A. n. (A.U. 
1334) by one Jalal-ud-dni Ahsan Shah, the Kotwal of the City of 
Madura, who, taking advantage of the weakness of the Central 
Anv^ArnTTiPiiit and the rebellions in the Deccan, assassinated tne 


1. It can also mean an Indian Raja . 


Governor and others connected with the administration of the 
Madura Province, made himself the 

region, took the title of Sharif Jalal-ud-din Msan Shah and thereby 
established the independent Sultanate of Madura. It las till 
1378 during which period some eight Sultans Tuled one after 
another, Jalal-ud-din Ahsan Shah (1314-39) ‘Ala-ud-din Udan]! 
(1339) Qutb-ud-dm Firoz Shah (1339) Ghip-ud-dm Muhammad 
Dam^han Shah (1339-’44) Nasir-ud-din Muhammad Ghasi Dama- 
ghan{1344-’56) ‘Adil Shah (1356-59) Fakhrud-dm Mubarak Shah 

(1359-’68) and Ala-ud-din Sikandar Shah (1368-78), 

During this period the country suffered from the effects of 
terrible misrule as may be inferred from the observations of the 
African traveller, Ibn Battuta, who visited Madura_ during the 
reign of his co-son-in-law Ghiasud-dm f 

Pandvan Chronicle, as a result of the establishment of the Musliin 
Sultanate at Madura “the proper tutelary deity of Madura went 
into the Malayalam country. Then the wall of the temple and 
the fourteen towers on it and the streets mside were destroyed. 
An inscription at Tirukkalakkudi (Ramnad District) describes the 
nature of the Muslim rule at Madura some what on the following 
lines : “The times were Tulukkan (Muslim) times ; the devadcma 
lands of the Gods were taxed with Kudimcii ; the temple worship 
however had to be done without any reduction; the idavu or 
cultivation of the temple lands was done-hy turns by the tenants 
of the village”.^ The Madhuravijayam of Gangadevi, the wife 
of the Vijayanagar Prince Kumara Kampana also gives a vivid, 
though a poetic description of the nature and effects of the Muslim 
rule at Madura.* The Pandyas whose power had not however 
become extinct appear to have continued to exercise sonm political 
power in the reign round the Madura Country as luay be glebed 
from the provenance of their inscriptions in the districts of iin- 
nevelly, Ramnad, Tanjore, South Arcot and the Pudukkottai 

State. 

In the meanwhile the Vijayanagar Empire had been founded 
in 1336 and the early rulers of the dynasty w^e expanding the 
boundaries of the empire on all sides. Kumara Kampana the son 
ofBukkal, the second ruler of the Vijayanagar dynasty was 
responsible for the expansion of the ernpire m the south. After 
the conquest of the Rajagambhira rajya, the country of the Sambu- 
varayas, Kampana marched south, restored and reconsecrated 
GodKanganatha'in the temple at Snrangam, reached Madura 
and after defeating the Sultan of the place brought to an end the 
Madura Sultanate and restored Hindu rule m the region. 

1 K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Foreign NotiMs of India, p. Z79. 

2. * Oriental Historical Manuscripts, 1, p. 35. 

3. IffiJ?., 1916, part II, para 33. . ' ' 

4. See pp. 69 ft, • • - 
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5. S. K. Ai^angar, South India and her Muhammadan Invaders, 
pp. 179-185. 

6. See MBR., 228, 266 of 1919 ; 203 of 1921. 

7. V. Rangachari, Ins. of the Madras Presidency, III, p. 1607 
No. 803 D. 

8. Af£R., 1916, Part II, para 33. 

9. See Madhuravijayarn, Intro, pp 12-25 ; Taylor, Oriental 
Historial Manuscripts, II, p. Ill ; S. K, Aiyangar, India and Her 
Muhammadan Invaders, p, 116. 

10. M.E.R. 106 and 111 of 1903. 

11. Aravidu Dynasty, 1, pp. 105-06. 
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It is however difficult to fix the exact date of Kampana’s 
invasion and conquest of Madura. Though we get a fairly good 
number of coins issued by the Sultans of Madura, there is a break 
of about twelve years in them from 1345 to 1357. It has been 
suggested that such a . long break could not have been due to a 
mere accident, that during that period Kampana must have 
invaded the Madura country and inflicted such crushing defeats 
on the Sultans of the place that they could not^ have been bold 
enough even to mint coins.® But this period (1345-’57) seems to be 
too early for the invasion of Madura by Kampana. An inscription 
at Madam (North Arcot) dated A. D. 1363 would indicate that he 
conquered to Padaividu or Rajaganbhira rajya in about 1359-60. 
The earliest mention of Kampana in the inscriptions of the 
southern Tamil Districts is S. 1285 (1363-64)7. A record of the 31st 
year of a certain Maravarman Vira Pandya from Tirukkalak- 
kudi in the Ramnad District refers to the southern campaigns of 
Kampana and his destruction of the Muslim Power followed by 
the establishment of orderly administration throughout the country 
and the appointment of many chiefs (nayakkan-mars) for the 
inspection and supervision of temples.^ The date of this record 
is usually taken to be A. D. 1364. Thus it appears that Kampana 
invaded the Madura region about 1361-63. An inscription of S 
1293 (A. D. 1371) at Snrangam records that Gopana, the general 
of Kampana restored and reconsecrated the images of God Ranga- 
nathaand'his consorts in the temple a.t the place. During the 
period of the Muslim invasions of the region about A. D. 1327 they 
had been secretly carried away from the place by the Hindu 
Priests to Tirupati by way of Jyotiskudi, Tirumalirunjolai, Kolik- 
kudu and Pnuaganur.^ Three inscriptions at Tiruppullani (Ramnad 
District) belong to Kampanai® and are dated 1371 and 1374. 
Thus it appears that the campaigns started by Kampana about 
1361-62 in the region south of the R. Kaveri were completed by 1371. 

Rev. Fr. Heras thinks that Madura could have been 
conquered only about 1377 on the ground that we have coins of the 
last Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din Sikandar Shah dated A. H. 779 (A. D. 
1377).“ But it must be noted that it is not necessary to hold 
that Kampana finished all his work of conquest in one expedition. 








Even after 1371 the last Muslim ruler might not have completely 
disappeared from the region and therefore could have issued some 
unauthorised coins for a few years. But the political power of the 
Muslims at Madura appears to have been broken by 1371 at the 
. 7_ .- „ • .-/-r. -r r>.„_ Virabhadra 


latest. According 


the Jaiminibharatam of 


Kampana was assisted by one Saluva Mangu in his campaigns 
and that the Sultan of Madura was killed in battle. This is 
supported by the evidence of the Eamabhyudayam of Saluva 
Narasimha.ia But in the light of the epigraphical and other 
pieces of evidence on the subject it appears that the Sultan was 
not killed in battle. 

The overthrow of the Madura Sultanate about this period 
is borne out by other pieces of evidence also. The Maduraittala- 
varalaru, the Maduraisthanikarvaralaru, the Madurai Pandya- 
rajakkal caritran, the account of the Rajas of the Gera, Cola and 
Pandda countries and the Koyilolugu, all refer to the destruction 
of the Muslim power and the restoration of Hindu rule in the 
region. While the first four of the above works credit 
Kampana with that achievement, the KcyiloluQU states that 
Gopana, the Karyakkarar, (agent) of Kampana was responsible 
for it.‘ The Jaiminibharatam and the Eamabhyudayam nsentioned 
above credit Saluva Mangu with the achievement. But the 
Pandya Pratapavamsavali says that Kampana Udaiyar and 
Yammava Udaiyar defeated the Muslims and set up their rule.i^ 
According to the Tamil chronicles that deal with the history 
of Madura, between S 1293 and 1327 (1371.1405 A. D.) the Madura 
country was successively ruled by the Vijayanagar Viceroys 
Kampana Udaiyar, his son Jammana Udaiyar also called Yam- 
mana iJdaiy&r, Ommapa Udaiyar and Empapa Udiyar and later 
by the latter's brother-in-law Porkasuddaiyar.*® In some inscrip- 
tions of the period Kampana is said to have ruled from Madura 
‘he being pleased to conduct the rule of the earth on a permanent 
throne.’^® Kampana appears to have ruled till 1374 in which 
year he evidently died and was succeeded by his son Jammana. 
His inscriptions bearing dates after that year have not been 
found so far but the epigraphs of his son are dated from that 
year. In fact a lithio record of that year mentions a tax 1 ree 
gift of land by Jammana for performing adhyayama as sraddhanga 
for Kampana. 1® The dverlordship of Vijayanagar was recognised 

12. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources of Vijayanagar History, pp 29 and 32. 

15^ Taylor, Catalogne Raisonne of Oriental Manuscripts^ Ui, 
pp. 39 and 56 8. 

14. Taylor. 7Wd., Ill, pp. 435-6. 

15. Nelson, The Madura Country, 111, p. ol. 

It Theksfof^tSsll4of 1903 (S. 11, Vlll. No. 400. dated 
2nd October^ 13 ^4) ^ ^ _ dated 17th December, 1374. 
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how long Jammana was the Grovernor at iViaaura. iner© is no 

reference to his ’ brother-in-law Porkasudaiyar m_ inscriptions. 
However, “the establishment of the power of Vijayanagar in 
Madura proved to be the beginning of the end of ^apdyan 

the city whei'e, except for relatively short intervals, the Fandyas 

had held sway from the earliest times to the fourteenth cen- 
tury .” 2 ® 

The chronicles relating to the history of Madura mention 
that Kampana after bis conquest of the place installed one boraa- 
sekhara Pandya. on the Pandyan throne, he being the _ rightful 
claimant. Some among them state that during i he period ot the 
Muslim rule at Madura he had fled to the Malayalam country, 
and that after it was brought to an end by Kampana he claimed 
back his kingdom, while a few others record that Kampana was 
ordered by his overlord, one Basavadeva Maharaja, to restore 
the Pandyan throne to its original claimant. But neitherboma- 
sekhara 'Pandy a, nor anyone bearing a name similar to that, is 
known to epigraphy. Further the accounts contained in the Madura 
Chronicles are too confused to be accepted unless they are connrmed 


19- Epi. Ind., Ill, p. 228; VIll, pp. 298-306; Alampui 
Soraikkavut plates ; see also S. K. Aiyangar, Sources of Vija 

History, p^^ NUakanta Sastri. The Pandyan Kingdom, p. 247. 

21. iVlEJ2 567.of 1904; 128 of 1901; S.n, VII, 318. 

22. MEJ? 141 of 1901. 



concubine, one Abhirami, a dancing girl at Kalaiygr Koyil, I’he 
Maduraittala varalaru says that they were four, while the Madu- 
raisthanikar varalaru says that they were six. The former of 
the two mentions their names, namely Mahabalivanadirayar also 
referred to as Sundattol Mahavilvinatharayar and son of a 
Mahabalivana who is said to have embraced Prabandhanic 
Vaisnavism'as taught by Manavala Maharnuni.as Kaliyar Somanar, 
Anjataperumal and Muttarasa Tiruinalai Vanadirayar. From 
their names it is evident that they belonged to' the Bana stock. 
It is not likely that they could have had anything dyiiastically 
to do with the Pandyas of Madera ; and the accounts in the chroni- 
cles seem to give only a confused explanation of . the rise of the 
Banargya chieftains under Vijayanagar. They appear to have 
been a family of chieftains who were for a long time living on 
the basin of the R. Pglar and during the days of the Cola King 
Kulottunga III some of them appear to have been transferred 
to the Madura region. 

The circumstances under which they were appointed to rule 
over the Madura country in the latter half of the fifteenth century 
are not clearly known. But from a study of the political history 
of the region during the period the following conclusions may 
be drawn. After the conquest and occupation of Madura by 
Kampana Udaiyar, the Pandyas retired to the far south and their 
political power became confined to the present Tinnevelly district, 
their capital being Tenfcasi. Among the Pandyan rulers who 
ruled in the fifteenth century at Tenkasi was- one Arikesari 
Parakrama Pandya (1422-63). According to some of his inscrip- 
tions he secured successes against the Kingg-^f Jaffna and. Ceylon 
in a number of battles, such as those of Singai, the Capital of 
Jaffna, Anurai, the capital of Ceylon, Jrgsai, Vindai, Mudalai, 
Virai and Vaippara.a® The then King of Ceylon was Parakrama 
Bahu VI (1422-68) of the Kotte dynasty. A few Vijayanagar 
inscriptions credit Lakkanna Dandanayaka, the imperial governor 
at Madura with the defeat of the Ceylonese King. In 1435 he is 
said to have fitted out a cavalry force for destroying lygl pananl. 
Napatamanam, (Napattanam) and liana and for the success of 
fmme an endowment was made as samudra yatradana.^^ He 
was evidently suceessful in the expedition and hence in 1438 he 
assumed the title of Daksinasumudradhipati^’’ and Devapaya 
II took the title of llamtirai Konda^ ® (one who took tribute from 
Ceylon). The reference to the conquest of at least a part of 


307 of 1930 j 85 of 1929 ; 1 and 12 of 1932. 

R. Satyanatha Ayyar, The Nayaks of Madura, pp. 78-79. 
Travancor Archaeological Series I, M.E.R. 4 of 1912. T.A.S. 
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Ceylon by Lakkaana Dandanayka in some inscriptions, bj 

Arikesari ParikraiBci Pandya in sotii© oth6r inscriptioii, is y 

tothfsame incident It is reasonable to assume that 
Arikesari Parakrama as a loyal feudatory ^and a,lly of the 

Viiavanaear house cooperated with Lakkanna IDandanayaka and 

actively participated in his campaigns against the rulers of Jaffna 
S oeVon and hence it is, both of them claimed success m the 
Ste Arikesari by his loyal and devoted 
houseseems to have won the confidence 

nossible that under the circumstances he could have oeen resxoreu 
tn hi-i ancestral territory, the Madura country. But soon he 
becaSe so overconfident of his position and importance that he 
began to issue independent coins from his 25th year, hot only 
tViflt Tt is not improbable that he, taking advantage of ^ 
looseness of the imperial control over the far south after the death 
of Devarava II in 1447, could have attempted ‘either to regain 
their (Pandyas’ independence or to increase thmr patrimony by 
advantage of the difficulties of the NTijayanagar 
Empire’' a » This^naturally roused the anger of the Vijayanagar 
and henS. Naiass Nayaka an imperial pneral was sent 
down to establish in a strong manner the imperia l 
far south. According to the Krsnapuram plates of Sadasiva Bay <- 
Narsa Nay aka brought under his control t 

piforMadpa..o^ 

M^Zana^nImbharana ^^^i Manukavaca 
»aTont"“ 

bv its ruler with valuable articles.® ’- The Acyvtarayabhyudayam 

of Varadamba mentions that Narasa Nayaka 

after defeating and killing its Marava ^ above 

the light of the details contained in the la7t work 

three sources of inform a tiori the evidence of the las ■ 

recarding the manner of the capture Madura cannot by relied 

u?on le net result of Narasa, NayXka's S 

have been the removal of Arikesaii Parakrama fiom^ ^ 

distant Tenkasi and the appointment of the 

be in charge of the administration ot the Madura countiy. it 

Madura Chronicles may be belived it is not ® 

Lakkanna Dandaniyaka would have helped Narasa “ t 

re-orgaiiisation of the Government of Madura. All these must 
have happened about A. D. 1453 for an inscription of that year 
rnTtionstt at one uranga Villidasan 

Bana cheiftain »® was in the possession of the old Pandyan capital. 

29. R. Satyanatha Ayyar, op. at., p. 7. 

30. Epi. Jnd. lX, p. 330, T. A. S. 1. pp. 52-3, 

31. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources of Vmyamgar Htstory, p. i/i. 

32. Ibid p. 108. 

33. MERmoHm. 



Some of the inscriptions issued by the Banas of Madura of 
this period are available. An epigraph of ‘S 1386 (A. D. 1464) 
rpfers to one Tinmalirunjolai niran Mavali vanadi rayan Uranga 
Villidasan®^. In S 1399 (AD. 1477) a Tirumalirunjolai Maha- 
balivina is said to have been ruling from Madura®*. Again 
aScriptiof of ’S 1410 (A. D. 1488) refers to a Mahabali Bana- 
dhirava as ruling from Madura®*. Some thirty-one years later 
/S 145(5) A. D. 1533) a lithio record at Deyipattanam (Eamad 
District) mentions a Bana chieftain Sundattoludiaya Mahabali yana- 
dhiravar.® ’ Thus the Banas appear to have been in charge of the 
administration of Madura in the latter half of the pteenth 
Oenturv by reason of which they were known as Madhurapurt 
mahanayakkar.^^ They appear to have been also as 

Valivanathrsyars.®® Their assumption of the titles Si^darat- 
toludaiyan and Tirumaliarunjolai ninran is significant. The god 
at foumalimnjolai (Alagark-yoil Madura District) is referred to 
in Tamil literature as Sundarattoludaiyan, and the taking of 
that tittle by the Bana chieftain was probably due to the fact that 
thie God of the Alagar hills was their tutelary deity. The title 
T rumalirunjolai ninran also assumed by Bana chieftams makes 
u® infer that they could have ruled from the Alagar Hills also. 
In fact throughout their chequered history extending over centuries 
they seem to have ruled from the hill regions. We do not as 
yet know if they had anything to do with the Banas referred 
to in ancient Tamil literature. 

According to local traditions the Banas made substantial 
additions to the big temple at Madura hud constructed four 
aovurams for it. As said above during the period of the occupation 
rSe city by the Muelims (IMS-lWl) the wh„,e 
the two inner sanctrums were destroyed. The architectural teatur^ 
in the mantapas, pillars etc., in the first prakara around, the two 
sanctrums bear the characteristics of the fifteenth century sty le 
of South Indian architecture. Likewise the general architectural 

features of the ^opwras inside what are now called the 

lend support to the accounts that they were all constructed by 
the Bana chieftains of Madura in the fifteenth century. 

During the days of the Mallikarjunarsya and Virupiksa raya 
at Viiayanagar (1448-’85) the imperial government was weak. 

The period was one of internal rebellion ai^ external aggre^ion. 

Taking advantage of this condition of affairs in the north the 
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Bana chieftain who ruled in 1469 marched as far as Oonjeevaram 
and occupied the city. An inscription (datech S 1391 A. D, 141)9) 
of a ruler who is mentioned by his birudas, Bhuvanatkamsa and 
Samarakolahala records the grant of two villages named bamara- 
kolahala nallur and Bhuvanaikaviranallur in the i^ndy an country 
to the temples of Ekamranatha and Kamaksi at Gonjeevaram. 

It has been surmised that the ruler who bore the above titles 
was a Pandyan King.^i It is argued that ‘‘many coins ot_ his 
containing the legends of Samarakolahalam B-nd Bkmanaikaviran 
on the reverse and the figure of a pnrwda kneeling on a fish ( le 
Pandyan emblem) show that he must have attempted to regain 
a little of the ancient glory that belonged to his royal hoi^e. 

But it is evident that the terms Samarakolahalan and Btiuva- 
naikaviran are only titles and not names of persons. The same 
inscription credits the chieftain with two more titles, Vediyay 
Kavalam and Virakancukan.*^ It is interesting to note that ^ 
enigrauh at Nekkonam in the Pudukkottai state da.ed A. D. 
1483 refers to a Virapratapa Sundarattoludaiyan Mahabali Vana- 
dhiriya with all the above four titles, perefore it is possible 
to inier that the chieftain referred to in the Oonieevaram record 
was not different from the one referred to in the Nekkonam 
inscription. If this be accepted the person who occupied Con- 
ieevaram in 1469 was none other than the Bana Chieftain Vira- 
pratapa Sundarattoludaiyan Mahabali Vanadhiraya. T^he 
of the Bsnas appears to have been that of the pamcfa as m y 
be inferred from the me Garudaketakan mentioned for the Batia 

chieftain in the Nekkonam record. Some coins of the Banas 
contain the figure of Garuda kneeling on the fish, the emblem 
of the Pandyas. Probably coins of that tpe were issued by the 
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was once again established around Oonjeevaram as is well borne 
out by the imperial records at the place dated 1471 and 1473.'** 

But they appear to have continued to exercise political 
power in the Madura region under the overlords'nip of Vijayanagar 
till about the commencement of the sixteenth century. Later, 
probably an account of the failure of heirs in the direct line 
of the Banas the administration of the area was taken over by 
Narasanayaka, the imperial general who remained governor for 
some time, after which one blagamnia Nsyaka succeeded him. 
He was in power till the foundation of the Madura Nsyakship 
under his son Visvanatha Nayaka towards the closing years of 
the reign of Krsnadevaraya of Vijaynagar. 


KAPILESVARA GAJAPATI AND VIJAYANAGAR RULERS 

By 

R. SUBRAHMANYAM, Andhra University. 

The Sanskirt work ‘Gangavamsauu Charita’^ mentions cam- 
paign to the south, of Bhanudeva the last of the Ganga rulers of 
KaliSga. But the exact date of this campaign and of its immediate 
causes are not mentioned. 


South of Kalinga the Reddis of Rajahmundry were holding 
sway ; to the west was the kingdom of the Velamas, with its 
two capital Devarakonda and Rajukoada ruled over by chiefs 
of two collateral branches. The authority of Rajukonda extended 
as far north as Godavari so as to include Warangal, which 
became a sort of a secondary capital to that kingdom. Bitter 
enmity existed between these Velama. Chief and the Reddis of 
Rajahmundry. Madaya Linga, the contemporary Chief of ‘ Deva- 
rakonda overran the territories of Rajahmundry reaching Simhadri 
in the north.* 

But by 1930 A. D. only two major powers dominated Deccan 
politics ; the Rayas of Vijayanagar and the Sultans of Qulbarga 
each struggling with the other for the possession of the east- 
coast. But soon there arose a third power under Kapilesvara 
Gajapati. 


45. MER 39 of 1890 (S. I. IV No. 362) ; 613 of 1919 ; 9 of 1911. 

1. Kalingadesa Sanchika. ' , 

2. Velugotivari Vamsavali edited by Dr, N. Venkata Ram^niah. 
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In this confused state ot politiqai anairs, j;: 

to have marched to the south and it was during this campaign 
whe^ th^ 5rg was away from the capital, the ministers 
Kapile^vara king at Cuttack*. The Inscriptions j 3 

who thus became king, commence from Saka 1356 ou=-n„deva 

show, that this part of KaUnga o»S'>“f ?lW??“-Oe,a tSSht 

off this BeMUttaok ^ 

raiiXdSre,ro„nLTCneof^^^ 

Jambai. • . 

Viiavanagar was ruled by Devaraya II from 1422-46, During 

Sr4» ‘^wfth ;i?t ®t‘o“'S?/‘Na"'raS:t?^ g 

S^ai? howtver survived as allies of Vijayanagara till Saka 1366 
^dis however ^ ^ Dakshsrsma luOTiption of 

Settrtya^i'l rated Tthat year/ This “"ZaVof CaTyf II 
was supreme in the east coast until the death of Devaraya 

in 1446-6®. ** 

tried We«aIfo7«^ 

BUtanrS vL§“ia»o“ted%davida as agaiusl Rajahmuadrs 


f|' Rt4Ri aw I 

magar, as an ally of Rajahmundry against Kondavidu 
her influence on the coast at the expense of Kondavidu 

t was finally annexed to Vijayanagar ^lefow 

idenced by the inscription of Daveraya U CLoc. K.ec. 
- ,1 the door jamb of Kailasa raya temple at pnda- 
ts of land to a Brahman. Probably after the 
‘ Kondavidu kingdom Vijayanagar had estabUshea a 

Vi'oukonda (Vallabharaja’s-Kridabhiramam). 

ihE. R 293 of 1899. . 

]^i. Car. Vol. St, Bel. 125, p. ?• 


began to extend her u 
kingdom, which was 
1429 A, D. as evi - 
Kondavidu p. 325) on 
vidu recording guts ot 
annexation of the i — - 
viceroyalty at \ 



qo that he mmht extend his influence towards the coast.^ His 

successors Ahmad Shah (1422-35) and AU-ud-dm (1435-75) also 
continued this policy. Ferishta writing about the history ot 
Ahmad Shah Bahmani, records an invasion of Kherla m 837 A. ti. 

by Hushang Shah of Malwa ; and “not long after this (invasion 
of Hushang) the king marched into Telingana to check the in- 
surrections of some powerful hindu chiefs whom he reduced into 
obedience”.8 Bunhan-I-Ma’asir refering to this incident says, 
when the country was fully brought under his control the Sultan 

returned to Bidar leaving behind Ibrahim Sanjar Khan on whom 

he confined the Jagir of Bongir ‘to conquer the country and con- 
ciliate the people’^. 

Ahmad Shah Bahmani died in 1435 A. D. and^ was succeeded 
bv “Ala-ud-dm II During his reign also the Sultans of Malwa 
and Khandesh continued to menace the kingdom from the North. 
He could not follow the vigorous policy of his father in ielingana 
and as Prof. S. K. Ayyangar observes ‘Ala-ud-din’s wars against 
-i-u^ rlan nAiorhhoiirR of Khandesu aiid Malwa, and 



Gangadasa Pratapuvilasa.^s Therein it is stated that Hay apati 
and Gajapati invaded Vijayanagar to ‘‘wipe off the former 
disaraces.” This ‘former disgraces' might have befallen 
Kapilesvara sometime between 1443-1446 at the hands of Devaraya 
II himself. 

Kapilesvara sought to “wipe out this disgrace” subsequent 
to Devaraya's demise in 1446. But l^allikiarjuna, Devaiayas 

successor, “came out of the city” like a lion-cub from a mountain 

cave upon a herd of elephants and drowned thp armies of 
Hay apati and Gajapati in the flood caused by his sword. Both 
the G^apati and the Kananpati fled each by himself alone back 

to his kingdom. 1 

Decline of Vijayanagara power begins from this date 
notwithstanding the boasted success of Mallikarjuna over the 
armies of Gajapati and Hayapati. Kapilesvarara’s annexation 


15. Sources of Vigayaaagar History. S. K. Ayyangar. 

16. Eggeling’s Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Library 

of the India Office. Part VII. p. 1610. . t, i j 

17. Mac. Mss. 15-4-4. Kapilesvara s Inscription at Penukonda 
in Godavari District dated S, 1379. 

18. 494 of 1893. , t, ., 

19. Anantavaram plates of Prataparudra Andhra Patrika, 

annual, 1927. 
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Telueu Literature mentions a Ksatriya w® 

.■o who worked as right hand men to Kapile^vara in his 

Tammabhupati, the contemporary chief of this family 

S nSy SyMaXVtht hafa baL kept in obarge of a 

portion of the Orissa forces. 


rTciTl5RHY0DAXAM AND VISNUBHAKTI SDDHi- 
KAbZm »= u^puSthad Talugu works dascriba his achiaraments 

as follows:— 


4.U hv dint of his valour took the forts 

Among them ^ ^ crushing defeat upon 

Bellamkonda, „ nroteotion to Bahatikhan who 

Bao Singa at Pedavidu, ga P ^ Odapalli, Another Catn 
submitted to bis which include 

verse, gives a list “°3' T„„aamariya auHa, Mades, 

among other Bezwada Warangab^iop^^ Kondavidu. Oajpati 

If SapilefyaradJva-Mahaaya by soma sueordmate. 

■ . ■ ^ 1 I 


niip<!tion what was Mallikarjuna 
doing^when'Ka^Svam havh fost also III 

rir“ pow^ r‘o^ck rdriro‘1 

Mallikarjuna though ® ’No^Li^ha from the middle region 

Kapile4vara. Transfer a^ra^simtta^x^^^ ^ Ayyangar^- 

to the Tehngana frontie , Mallikarjuna’s going to Penu- 

oberves, only ‘Rajakarya’ with Danayaka Timmana, 

konda in +1,^ T,pcessary preparations for opposing the 

xBight be to make *^^ces^y of the 

Orissanruler. But asl t prominence and his 

Sttate Mlo^oft^Sayanagara throna 


Notwithstanding the attempts klngTom^’ Several 

forces conquered ^ -Sets Tefef to this ‘Oddiyan Galabai’ 

Inscriptions m th® Tamil districts j^ggription from Ma^nur in 


Options" in the Tamil districts ^ 

?ou?hl«tltrLe\^^^^^^^^^^^ ‘Dak,hina Kapile4vara Kum.a 


— ""I Tj Dt N. Venkata Ramanayya of. 

23. I am greatly the two verses, 

the Madras University, who kindly gave me tne 

24. M. E. R. No. 277 ofM935-36^ Chapter , of Vijayanagar 

25. S. K. Ayyangar, Lutle Knowi 

ti.icj:/, P-10- ..v 

£7 - 
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Mahapatra son of Hambira,’ who was previously Governor of 
Kondavidu was then in 1464 ruling over several places including 
Chandragiri and Trichinopolgy. As he was there as ‘Pariksha’ 
in 1464 the conquest should have preceded the appointment. What 
is the exact date of these conquests? How long were they under 
Gajapati rule ? These questions are to be answered now. 

“No. 93®® of 1906 dated during the regin of King Virupaksha 
and Saka Samvat 1395, the cyclic year Nandana corresponding 
to A. D. 1472-73 refers to the confusion caused by the.Oddiyan and 
the consequent cessation of festivals in the Siva temple at Jambai 
in the S. Arcot districts for ten years. No. 1 of 1905 dated during 
the reign of Saluva Narasimha also refer to this Oddiy an dis- 
turbance.” 

For ten years the temples could not be repaired. This 
necessarily implies Orissan occupation of the country for that 
period. We know from Inscriptions that the reconquest of the 
Tamil districts by Saluva Narasimha began sometime about 1466 
A. In the Velagalani plates, 2® we come across Navakoti 

Karnata Kalavanagesvara’ assumed by Kapilesvara. This record 
is dated 1458 A. D The title implies his victory over the rulers 
Karnata and Gulbarga, From 1458-1466 for about eight years 
till their reconquest, the Tamil districts might be said to be under 
Orissan rule. By 1464 Kapilesvara was the undisputed ruler of 
the east coast extending as far as Jambai in South Arcot District. 
As suggested in the Gopinathpur inscription®® he was enjoying 
the ‘Sri’ ol the Karnata ruler. 

Thus was the Gajapati domination writ large over the 
Telugu uninterrupted by for over twenty years until Saluva 
Narasimha came upon the scene in 1466 A. D. and effectively 
thwarted Kapilesvara's designs of further expansion. 


WHEN TULUVA NARASA BECAME REGER T 

BY 

O. Ramaohandbaiya, M.A., Hons., Andhra University. 

Srimad Rajadhiraja, Rajaparamesvara, Praudhapratapa, 
Saluva Narasinga Raya began to rule from Vijayanagara in the 


26. Para 56. Annual Report on Epigraphy 1905. 

27. M. E. R. No. 53 of 1919. 

28. M. E. R. C. P. No. 17 of 1934-35. 
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The iascription from Turnkuri giving turn the 
sovereignity is dated in November 1, of that year, 
of the Sangamas, Devaraya Maharaya Virupaksha 
- - — T to have been still ruling in July 

The“ Ssiuv^ usurpation in Vijayanagara must have, 
occurred sometime within those two dates. The mastei 
S ^^hivrSoendancy was Tuluva Nat-asa Nayaka, who 
SarX i^r his master, the reigning monarch 
capital f Nrsimha came to recognise in 

’ pillar of his empire. He had helped 

at the point of the sword. And if the 

, be restored and its .unity perpe- 

wJuid stand in no small need of the warrior 

Narsa Nayaka. 

"I L Narasa Nayaka to 
’ ^ " ’Saluva Nrsimha’s conquests 
he became kidg. If there were 
not of the character to have 
the lands that had 

•a. Besides Goa and the 
ained three important for- 
n'y and Oonadoigi-^ These 

vere the principal foits in 

L, the time for their capture 

:r And “this king (Narsymgua), 
rsenague, his minister, and held 
that at his death, he would ly 
the kingdom until the princes 

...... „...and the king begged 

kingdom and to deliver it up 
them should prove himself most 
death this Narsenaque remain- 

hT Raised up the 

hands the treasures and revenues and the 
mntry.”® , _ . 

uva Narasa f SwhS 

ve rule of the &aiuv the Tuluvas, 

lother ^surpation,^ this.^time^^y^^^^^ 

.^^!°°n°®f««venvearsand died either 


year Moo -a.* i 

supreme titles o 
while the last 

Praudha deva Maharaya appears 
of 1485 A. D.3 
therefore, 
architect 
captured^ the 

having 
Narasa 
him win 


fled the city 
Nayaka the main 
-j, the vast kingdom 
‘plst glory of the empire were 
tuated, the empire 
and minister, Tuluva 

There was soon occasion for calling on 

undertake this great ref 
had almost all been made befoie h- 
any sSsequently effected, they were 
Sk'da Urthe undUputed of all 

originally belonged to ^^^ayanagai 
surrounding territory, there 
tresses to be taken--“Rachol O 

had large and rich temfnes^^^, 

the kingdom. But, for 
was past. For his end 
before he died, sent to 
converse with hinij tell 
testament leave him to govern 
should be of an age to rule ;-•;•••• 
him to keep good guard over the 
to the prinees, to which ever of 
fitted for it. And after the king s 
as Governor, and soon L. 


1. E. C. Tumkur No. 54. x r 

2. E.-C. Mulbagal 104 j See ifetci 194 

3. Nuniz. B. E:.' !*. 307 ; Pf 

4 Raichur, Udaygairi and probably Rondav 

5. Nuniz, F. E., p. 308. 
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at the end of A. D. 1492 or at the beginning of the following year, 
at any rate before January 27, 1493 A. D.® The available evidence, 
however, seems to point to a slightly different conclusion and 
we have to assign the death of the first Saluva monarch to the 
first half of 1491 A. D. In this connection, inscriptions are un- 
certain guides and a mere similarity of name or title is no safe 
basis for purposes of identification. We have to look into them 
carefully for greater number of details about the persons, whose 
names look so alike. For the inscriptions of this period are so 
deceptive with a similarity of names and titles of kings and chiefs 
in whose name or time they were issued. Hence we have to look 
for other sources of information, bearing on our present enquiry. 
Nuniz and Ferishta alone make some attempt to depict the history 
of these difficult times. Even there we find statements contra- 
dicting one another. Within this resultant maze, therefore one 
has to strive at historical fact-finding. 

In the last moments of his life Saluva Nrsimha was appar- 
ently a helpless witness to the great changes that were rocking 
the neighbouring Bahmuny kingdom. Consequent _on the 
assassination of Khwajah Jehan Muhammad Q-awaa in 1481 
A. D., the two factions of the Dakhanis and the Habshis joined 
battle over who should seize the government, now so loosely held 
by the young Sultan Mahmud Shah. The latter was unable to 
resolve the conflcts. At last he entered into a treaty with Kasim 
Band giving him the rank of Mir-i-Jumla and making him the 
virtual ruler of the Dakhan. This was the signal for a general 
revolt and of the distruption of the Bahmuny kingdom as such. 
We have it from Ferishta^ that Yusuf Adil Khan caused the 
Khutba to be read in his name in A. H. 895 i. e. November 1489 
November 1490 A. B. Yusuf followed this up to wrest many forts 
from the Governors of Mahmud Shah and he subdued all the 
country from the river Bheema to Bijapur. 


This rise of Yusuf to independent power, was utterly disgree- 
able to Kasim Band, the de /acto ruler under the Sultan. For 
he had himself entertained hopes of founding a kingdom at 
Bijapur. He now wrote to the Raya of Viajayanagara that 
Mahmud Shah Bahmuny would willingly cede him the forts of 
Raichur and Mudkal if he would wrest them from Yusuf Adil 
Klian. He had at the same time addressed letters to Bahadur 


6. Dr. S. K. Ayyangar j A little known chapter in Vij. History, 
pp. 54 and 63. See also Sewell, J. R. A. S. 1915. Mr. C. Hayavada- 
narap, the editor of Mysore Gazetteer, believes that Saluva Nrsimha 
died about 1498 A. D. See Op. cit., Vol. 11 pt. 111. Chap, XI, pp. 1693- 
1710 Mr. S Subrahmanya Sastry argues that Saluva Nrsimha was no 
usurper at all, (see T. T. D. Report, pp. 146-147) and that his rule 
extended to 1498 A. D. . 

7. Briggs, Vol. ilL pp. 9-10. 



Geelany who possessed Goa and Oonoan, inviting him to invade 
Yusuf s territories. 

TTasim’s invitation was most welcome for Vijayangara. But 
+>,« fftvl was “a child’’® and could not personally lead the 
the 7 .^?^ I Vie would not let go the great opportunity. So 

^ith Ueat despatch an army was collected and Timraj, one of 
Sfgelerals of Vijayanagara led them northwards. 

An unqualified success attended the _ Vijayanagara^ 

XI o Aq Ferishta writes “Timraj, the general of the Roy 

the occasion. As Terisutaw^^ Toongbudra, laid waste 

of far as Moodkul and Bachore ; and Bahadur Geelany 

the coun y . nf Tumkindy. Yoosoof Adil Khan was too 
reduced the fortress of Jumlanoy^ accordingly made 

weak and expelled Bahadur Geelany from his 

peace with ..J’ attempting to recover Jumkindy, led his 

foreigners, towards the capital 


Yusufs assertion ot maepenaence, 
region, the settling up of the ^^ole area, all these 
bv FSishta to the year A. H. 895 (November 1489 
1490 A D.l At the end he adds that 

•joined by many Jbad 

on his retiring from Ahmadabad 
inereased ” ^ ® These events as is suggested by the wc 
must have occupied not only the whole of y^ar, i 
some of the initial months of A, H. 896 as well. J 
invitation to Vijayanagar must, therefore, be asc 
896. In that year, presiding over the extenave dom 
Vijayanagara empire there was, according 
“child”. 

Robert Sewell resolutely disputes ITerishta’s ob 

at that time the Raya was so small o years. 
Ferishta in this particular would be to concede that 
siluva N?simha had already . been . dead and one 

the throne. But in fairness to Fern 


8. Scott translates Ferishta thus 

minister Heemraaje. sent an army. —U' 
Brigg’s trans. is slightly different. It 
being a child, he sent his minister. Timr 

9. Brigg’s, III. p. 10. 

10. Ihid. pp. 9—10. 

11 . J.R.A.S. 1915. Here Sewe 
ase and maintains that he was alre; 
Tippur Sima. -He. takes this stand on tt 

Gd 80 & E. C. IX, D.B. Nos. 42 

Sastry holds similar opinion of Imm 

of T. T. Inscriptions No. 197— bee 1 . 1 
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observe that he was not insistent that the prince was so very 
tender of age. For according to the same writer, by February of 
1493 A, D., scarcely two years later, the ruler was old enough to 
be “young." Yet, the exact shade of this tenderness of the king’s 
age is not very material for our argument. On both the occasions, 
both in A. H. 896 and in A. H. 898, whether he were a child or 
a youth, one and the same individual was ruling over the kingdom 
of Vijayanagar. Ferishta would have him young. And by no 
stretch of imagination, could Saluva Nrsimha, be termed a young 
man, were he still alive and reigning in A. H. 896. Whoever was 
the king, he could not be Saluva Nrsimha. 

Here we may suggest that Ferishta read with Nuniz would 
simplify the problem a good deal. We have already seen how 
Yusuf lost to Vijayanagara the fortresses of Raichur and Mudkal 
in A. H. 896 or 1491 A. D. Vijayanagara enjoyed undisturbed 
possession of these forts until the beginning of 1493 A. D. But in that 
year, Ferishta informs us, Yusuf “marched to retake Rachore”^s_ 

Now, according to Nuniz, Raichur was one of those three 
forts which Sgluva Nrsimha had longed to possess, but failed to, 
for, for him, time was too short and fleet. Nuniz writes, “At the 
death of that King, there remained three fortresses which had 
revolted from his rule, and which he was never able to take, which 
were these Rachol, and Odegary and Conadolgi, which have large 
and rich territories and are the principal forts in the kingdom.” 

The term “Revolt” need not at ail mislead us. It could not have 
occurred subsequent to A. H. 896, For had Raichur revolted after 
that date, Nrsimha “was never able to take” it back. And where- 
fore should Yusuf try to recover it in the very next enga gement 
over Raichur in 1493 A. D. ? Nor could the revolt have taken 
place prior to A. H. 896 either. For in that case, Nrsimha was 
able to take it in A. H. b96. Then why those regrets during his 
last converse with Narasa Ngyaka that for him the time for its 
capture was past ? Anterior to this year, throughout the long 
career of Saluva Nrsimha as General, minister, semi-independent 
ruler and the de jure sovereign, on no occasion do we find 
him opposed to the Bahmuny or any other Moslem forces, 
with the seizure of Raichur as his objective. The “Revolt” 
therefore, was merely theoretical in that Vijayanagara had alway 
claimed sovereignty over the whole of the Krsna-Tuugabhadra 
doab with its fortresses of Raichur and Mudkal. In that sense, 
therefore, Raichur remained in revolt until after the death of Sgluva 
Nrsimha, when Narasa Nay ak a effected the seizure of the fort in . 

896 A. H. It stands to reason, therefore, to presume that Saluva ? 

Nysimha must have died about the first half of the Xian year 1491, 


12. Brigg’s, HI. p. 11. Referring to 1493 A. D. Ferishta styles 
the king “ti^ young Ray”. 

13. lbid» 

14. E. p^. 307-308. 





Inscriptions of the period, wholly bear out our conclusion. 
An inscription from Chaulikere of the Udipi taluk in S. Kanara^ 

retos to Narasingaraya Maharaya as the reigning kin^^ It is 

dated in Saka 1412 (exp.) Saka 1413 (current) Sadhai ana Kartika, 
Su (A) October 14, 1490 A. D. From Bowrinpet hails a record 
dated in Saka 1412, and referring to one “Kattari Saluva.js ^ This 
title was borne by Saluva Nfsimha, the father of J J^j(simha. 

Later kings and even Cl— f '1 
earlier inscription of Immadx Nrsimlia wi 
available, we may 
Bowringpeta inscription is 

still reigning on 1111 

we find no inscriptions that mention ^any 
ruler or as a provincial governor 
Saluva Immadi Nrsimha 
kesava pagoda, Chagalamarri 
District. It appears to ’ 
is dated in Saka 1413, 

1492)1®. By Jan. 27, 1493 A..D 

mentioning Sriman 11-1 — 1 ^ 

Kattari Saluva Yimmadi Narasinga Ray 
elder brother was in 

statecraft! - . 

If this be the position then 
1491 and the cyclic year 

NrsiSia’s ?e’^Sri ami Ss?\he rise of Tuluva Narasa Nay aka into 
power as the Regent of the empire of Vijayanagara. 


Chiefs took the same title. But since no 
th that title is yet 
assume that by “Kattari Saluva” of the 
meant Saluva Nrsimha I. He was 
i4th” January, 1491 A, D.,” andupto that year 

7 of his sons, either as 
In this latter capacity appears 
in an inscription found in the Ohenna- 
iu.marri in the Sirvel taluk of the Kurnool 
have been of the first of his records and 
1, Virodhikrt (March 10, 1491 to Feb. 27,, 
,...1.111 D. we obtain several inscription's 
Mahamandalesvara, Pascbima Samudradhipati, 
- ■ ^ " _'aru.^® Evidently his 

uci w«D hi Vijayanagara getting himself initiated into 

under the expert guidance of Tuluva Narasa Nay aka. 

‘ , the interval between 14th January 

Virodhikrt that begins on march 10 of 
the last days of Saluva 


KAMPANA AS VICEROY OF VIJAYANAGAR 


S. THIRUVENKATACHaRI, M.A., M. ED„ Madras. 


V. Rangachari, Vol 


[adras Presidency 
also Kolar 34 ; Mg. 50 j 736 of 1909 and 

inscription is dated 1343. This comes 
Arch. Rep. for 1913 1914, p. 46, Lewis 
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the viceroyalty included only the Mulbagal Province. Even 
though the Tondaimandalam part of the Tamil country had_ come 
under the Vijay ah agar Overlordship as early as looZ with its 
conquest by the Vijaynagar 
Kampana’s rule but remained 

for a period of nearly a ( . . 

Tamil country formed part of the Udaigiri viceroy alty 
between 1352 to 1361 was in a sense 
ment, the vassal and the overlord ruling side by side. 

Kampana was the most powerful viceroy of Bukka and the 
imperial position that Vijayanagar attained jvas in no small 
measure due to him. That he had won the affection and regard 

of all is patent from many records of his.* His wide po^larity 
was due to his many qualities and accomplishments. He was 

“a sun in unbounded valour, a unique treasure of music, a tree 
of paradise to the learned, intent on establishing dharma, lord 
of the goddess of sovereignity, with a name renewed among 

kines & A lover of justice, he never swerved irom the path ol 
dharm a. He thus combined in himself all the qualities that went 
to make up an ideal ruler and no wonder he^was able to estaWish 
the Vijayanagar rule on an alien land with the willing consent 
of the people of the land. The people of Tondaimandalan seem 
to have willingly acknowledged him as their ruler and the absence 

of any reference to disturbances shows that the people did not 

regrea^ C extension of the Vijayanagar rule in their country^* 
Unfortunately, only stray references to certain details of Kam- 
rtan’s administration are available and this makes it impossible 


it did not come under 

'anna’s till 1361.^ There- 

decade (1335-1361) the occupied part of 
1 i , ’■ '. The period 
period of U'ouble G-overn- 


Rice, to whom we owe a lot for unearthing many a vaiuaoie record, 
says that Kampana ll’s viceroyalty began about 1355. A. U 1 his is 
based on a wrong understanding of the epigraphs or the period prior 
to 1356, which he thought belonged to Kampana I. Kampana I was 
never the viceroy of Mulbagal for his seat of Vicer<w®ky Udaigiri, 
his iurisdiction extending over the Nellore and Cuddapah districts. 
(See Arch. Sur. of India. Annual Rep. for 1907-08, pp. 237-238. A 

note by H, K. Sastri.) _ . . 

2. Mulbagal is mentioned as Mulavagil in sonie inscriptions. 
Ganga Devi refers to it as Kantakanana, which is but a Sanskrit 
translation of the Tamil rendering of the Karnatic name, 

3 The chapter on ‘Invasions of the Sarabuvaraya territory. 

4. E C. Vol. X. Kl. 222. 

5 Ib * 

6. Cf. Madhura Vijayam : "When he was ruling at Kanchi 
his subjects thought he was another incarnation Vishnu that had come 
down to this earth, because he was so victorious and such a favourite 
of Gods and virtuous men. His prowess had wide recognition His 
activities were always fruitful. He always employed peaceful arbitra- 
tion in decidittg issues. He was highly intelligent and politic. Theirfe 
was something pri^nal in his statesmanship which showed that he was 
real master,”. (Gatito VI. 



Villages Assemhlies ; — 

We do not know if the village assemblies functioned with 
the same vigour as they did during the Cola and Pandya periods. 
But it is certain that they ceased to be a power in the government 
for we rarely get any reference to the transactions of the assembly 
in the records of Kampana. We cannot however hazard the con- 
clusion that they had totally disappeared. 


7. These details are contained in epigraphs found both in the 
Mysore and in the Tamil regions. After his conquest of the Tondai- 
mandalam country Kanchi became a secondary capital of the Mulbagal 
viceroyalty. The Mulbagal area was under the immediate supervision 
of a representative of Kampana by name Kattaya Nayaka. Saluva 
who was perhaps a son of Kampana. An inscription from the 
Bagepalli Taluk (Mysore) refers to this Kattaya Nayaka as “the son 
of Kampanana Udaiyar, who was the son of the Champion over 
kings who break their word and swerve from truth, Kattari-Saluva, 
Vira Bukkanna Udaiyar,” 

8. No. 170 of 1932-33. 

9. A. R. E. No. 170 of 1932-33 from Tirukkalukkunram in the 
Chingleput district records the fact that Kampana granted exemptions 
from payment of the following taxes to the Kaikkolas living in the 
place : Pattadai, Nulayam, Attaichchammadam (?) per Chchamma- 
dam; Madaiviratti and Adiyamandam (except Nos. 1 & 3 which 
mean a tax on silk cloth and a tax ori thread, we do not understand 
the exact meaning of the others.) The Kaikkolas had not to pay 
anything in excess of 70 panam which had been agreed upon as the 
lumpsum payable on the “exports of pudavai (sarees) to Pattinam 
(Sadras ?) and the imports of several divisions. Also refer to the 
Madhura Vijayam which refers to Kampana’s imposing a light tax on 
the people. “The system of light taxation^ he practised extremely 
pleased his subjects on earth and earth jberself showed her complete 
satisfaction by the excellent yield of corn and other produce.” 
(Canto V). Also cf . A. R. E. No. 130 of 19^3-^34, 

10. A. R. E. No. 389 of 1923 ; and No. 390 of 1923. 





of the decay of most of the assemblies, a 
le viz. in receiving and communicating royal 
Jq know that when the assemblies were 
srs were communicated to the _ assembhes 
micated to the people in the village. Bu 
ese assemblies, some arrangement had to oe 
orders could be communicated to the respec- 
■I. The arrangement that Kampana made 

a number of ‘communicating officers^ whose 
) the village and read out the royal order 

is in a common place like the temple. An 

iam contains an order of Mahapradam bo- 
te authority of Kampana to the g® 

,r was personally conveyed to its destination 
(fflcer by name Adaippan Nagappan and reaa 
Adaippan is referred to as the Anava 

yn an ‘evidence’ or ‘credential.’^ Perhaps it 
’record mentioned the hona fide olih% p^som 
self have been the desigation of the officer, 
le ajnapati of the earlier Eastern ^ „ 

Stel eommunieating the order arid enfo omg 
officer had it engraved on the wail 


Currency ; — 

We do not know about the our 
The Viiayanagara coins might have 
Mulbagal territory but iwt in Tonda 
currency system of the Sambavarayc 
number of transactions are reported, 
refer to tbe Sambuvaraya coin 
SeSi are aleo ma.de to the ^ 
Mysore inscriptions mention a com cal < 
have any information regarding the 
were made or the relative values ot the 


some village assembles continued to fut 
he establishment of Vijayanagar rule m i 
having only a shadowy existence. 

. No. 203 of 1921. . 

. No. 373 of 1921 ; (See the section on Yin 
I ‘the Sambuvarayas.’ Also cf. A. K. c,. 
ir). 

No 149 of 1923 (Chingleput District). 

' No 110 of 1821 (North Arcot Dt.) 

No. 389 of 1923 (Chingleput Dt.) 

'ol. IV part 11, page 41, (No. 32 dated. 1372.) 



Some aspects of Justice : 

We possess some interesting details regarding some of the 

punishments meted out to people who broke the law. One of the 

ways by which a person was punished for not paying taxes and 
duel was declaring him an outcast.^® This was resorted only 
when extraordinary dues were not paid. A person scaled ^e fort 
in Heskote and slipping, fell down ana ^died of wounds. Perhaps 
he had undertaken that risky ]ob only at the instance of the 
residents of the place. A fee of one (hanam) panam was levied 
nn every villager for setting up an image in memory of the 
victim.” He who does not pay shall be an outcast from the nadu, 
the assembly, the parai and the eighteen nadus”. 

Disobeying or slighting royal order was sometimes punished 
with banishment^ ’f. 

Documentary Procedure 

We get an interesting glimpse into documentary procedure 

as it was followed during Eampana’s vieeroplty. In a sale 

transaction both the buyer and seller had to meet ^ the seat of 
transacuOT . ^ ^ g^al settlement of the transaction. 

soon after the 

puShase of the land. A witness signed at the end of the receipt. 

Here is a typical instance's, ^ ^ _ 

“On the date specified, (all those concerned) having assembled 
at the seat of justice in the Sembiswaram Udaiyar gave the 
following grant to Somanadevar. . , r ,, 

“I the Tanapati, Tambana-jiyar, having received full 

payment in gold, gave, with pouring of water, full possession of 

one third of the lands. . .to Somanadevar. 

Witness: Hariyappa Rayar. 


^7 IninSdptL'n Taluk of. Mysore dated 

? .. IT 41 No. 32) contains an order of 

1372 (E. C., slifihted or opposed the measure of 

Kampana by whmh Brahmins w ® _ dancing girls were to be bani- 

the ruler b, which he W “eat “Saher^Tof the seat of learn- 
shed All the Brahmim of the peat ^ 

ing, Prasanna y^l^Yapura, agreeing g For the 30 gadyaha 

as follows for the support o es ^ I jg the following is the 

to be given every year (pana) for every plough 

withou^saymj 

Brahmin comr^nity Mq 67 A document of 1372 from 

Outtdli^t^ic.: the ~ -»h„e,..., 

“frwr tFese know a man’s actions. ; 



There are stray references to two measuring rods ; perhaps 
employed in measuring lands before assessment.' » One _of them 
is called Rajavibadan Kol and the other Gandargandan Kpl, 
We do not know to whom these titles refer for except the inscrip- 
tions referring to these rods, no other inscription refers to these 
titles or associates them with any ruler. 

Tem-ple Administration _ . 

The administration of the temple and its precincts was 
directly in the hands of the ruler. a® The appointment and 
dismissal of the various temple officers was _ also in his 
hands.®' But he never misused the powers because these concern- 
ed the temples and injustice in temple affairs would lead to 
eternal damnation. The ruler often took in the help of the 
weavers (kaikkolars) who were perhaps the most important 
occupants of the Tirumadaivilagam*®. 

Kampana removed many of the old superintendents in the 
temples and appointed new onesaa_ Among those he appointed 
for supervising the temples one Alagiya Tiruchchirramhalamudai- 

yan desreves special mention as he was requested to be in charge 

of a number of places.® * This person was the son of Bhuvaneka- 
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ay ana’s records mention as an accreai 

mnie Bhuvanekabahudeva played an 

“S’ faiSs aUpute among the temple 

deteoUng ooiruption in 

He bad also given evidmce of h s 
an occasion and be was ricniy 

ATorsbip in many of the temples in 
jdin a decadent condition during 
vived the various activities connect 

e settled some of the 
oT^rants and tried to redress tbeir 


Maheswara ot ’'^ae i' 
important part in settlii 

servants and also in 

Bajanarayana’s period. 

piety and loyalty on many 
rewarded for these. 

Kampana also revived 
South India which h^ 
the Muslim rule.ss He also r 
ted with the temple. Again, 
disputes among the temple 
grievances. 

* Thetaxespaid by the < 

were not paid to the state treasury 
temple treasury. The amount ooUe 

ftnent on the various 


i^ CVas^motsavamh "no. 203 of 1931-3: 
A. R-E- 324 of 1911. the ep^^F., 

llmitatmns terms. But it is 

i what he nreans by th^se mm ^ 

;?on.” f he ?bove translation 
: epigraphist’s translation m whicn 
canslated as obligation. £ j^ave 

Ceitain unmtelhgible n^tnies 
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we have given for worship and repairs as a Sarvam any a to this 
temple in order that it may last so long as the sun and the 
moon endure.” 

All the officers and servants of the temple were provided 
quarters (not free) within the temple precincts and they were paid 
their salaries both in cash and in kind. 

Kampana thoroughly reorganised temple administration in 
the Tamil country after taking possession of it. He effected very 
radical changes in the personnel.ao The idea behind these drastic 
measures seems to he that the temple affairs had not been previous- 
ly properly looked after by the various officers and their servants. 
The Muslim invasion of South India of course threw everything 
out of gear but even in Tondaimandalam into which the Muslim 
rule had not actually spread and where the Sambuyarayas were 
ruling, things were in chaos so far as temple administration was 
concerned. Lapses of an impardonable nature have been mentioned 
in the records of the Sambuvarayas which go to prove that the 
system required through overhauling. For example an inscription 
of Rajanarayana records that a land which was a tax-free 
devadana of a temple was paying taxes till the seventeenth 
regnal year of the king and being found out to be a rent-free land 
of the temple in the eighteenth regnal year of the king was 
ordered to be so treated and from that year a register was. 
maintained for tax-free land.® 1 

The favourite method of settling temple disputes during the 
period seems to be the method of arbitration. The most important 
dispute settled by this method was that concerning the Devara- 
diyar and Ishabhattaliyilar and the Padiylar.®® This dispute 
began during the fifth regnal year of Rajanarayana Sambuvaraya 
and loomed large for a very long time. 

The three groups of servants who were concerned, were the 
Padiyilars, the Ishabhattaliyilar and the Devaradiyar. It is likely 
that these three groups refer to three grades of Deyadasis, the 
Devaradiyar being at the lowest rung and the Padiyilar being 
at the top. During the period of confusion proceeding V enrumen- 
kondan’s rule many of these servants had either died or left their 
services having been reduced to straitened circumstances. During 
the fifth year of Rajanarayana an enquiry was instituted into the 
affairs of the temple servants and it was found that there were 
some grievances among them, the chief of them being that all of 
them were doing more work than usual on account of great 
reduction in the numbers. Another grievance related to precedence 


Cf. foot-notes Nos. 20 and 21 in this chapter 
A. R. E. No. 396 of 1910 (p. 118 of 1910.) 
ARE. No. 208 of 1912 (p. 29) ; No. 195 of 
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the order of services wMch ae™ |.rvan^ 

Thereupon ae Maheswamr ft Grammar 

?L^^Han at Truvorriyur and made the following arrange- 
Instruction Hall at iniv remaining 

, mentsi— (1) Tim ^ wore exemnh d from menial work 

Padiyilar (2) The .^Paaiyilar (3) The Ishabhattaliyilar 

lie ft pXrtonee'bu^t; werjelempted from carrying 

chauris etc. r i x u 

satisfactory during ^ Vittappa to investigate into the 

therefore ord^ed his o x „ settlement. Vittappan made some 
matter and effect a f JtSf^he servant^The aggrieved 

settlement which Kampana was vexed 

servants of the temple StJd ^ new officer to look into the 

with the ^ e+tlementss The opportunity was taken 

matter and inake a ffiaa ® disputes, among other ser- 

advantage of to settle v . ^ ^ag that the Ishabhat- 
vants.8« The effect of ®®7f;^x^-\Jrine of the God and the 
taliyilar were . °he Goddess on festive occasions when 

Devaradiyar ° A different procedure, 

festivals were celebrated within tne^^^ be adopted 

the full details of . nrocession through the streets into 

when the gods were taken in procession 

mfnofdSes^^nlS 

Tiruvembavai, were taken through the s ree . 

Even this settlement proved useless and the entire problem 

croppXpugam during Huriharanc reign. 

^ . n r IT ml A iTi South ludia witiiessed great 

'’^‘‘■5raiavitv°'“ffie were colonies of merchants both in 
couuS and the Karuata country.*’ These were known 



=i^.rhhlSr7nd D°:frdls't/'sid 

service to be followed hy Sambuvaraya by the Mudaliar of 

in the 5 th year o^. unsatisfactory Kamarasa Vittappa 

Melaimadan in being ou affairs and instituted necessary 

of Anaigundi enquired into tne anans 

A. E. E. No. 195 of 1912. 

35 . Ibid. not onlv at between the 

36. “The question was Jcided^^^^^ 

Ishabattaliydar and ^be^I^va y ^ Kaikkolar. ’ 

taliyilar (?) . Raianatayana Sambuvaraya refers 

37. An ^nscriptioii o J ^ eighteen Vishayas.’ E 

» W orcwslr? Cl K2.631. AUo A. B. E. 

1932-31 Seference to ixpott. 



the pafadesis and nanadesis. The local merchants were known 
as uravar. Periodical fairs in which these merchants met with 
their merchandise in one place, seem to have been a feature of 
Kampana’s rule. There is a reference to a cosmopolitan fair in an 
inscription of Kampana found in the Kolar district.^s This was 
organised at the order of the Mahamandaleswara by one Balu- 
manna Raju assisted “by all the farmers and subjects of the great 
Kayivara Nadu and adolhed with all names and titles all of both 
sects of Nanadesis in Pekkundra and of the eighteen castes.®* 
After the organisation of the fair, which seems to have lasted a 
long time, one Periya N ayana was appointed as the superintendent 
of the fair. Evidently he proved an able officer and in recognition 
of his services he was given a plot of land, specially chosen for 
him, free of all imposts. • 

Kampana’s services to art were equally noteworthy. A 
number of temples were either renovated or built during his rule.<^® 
The most important of them was the Rameswara temple he built 
at Gundlu-pet in 1387 in commemoration of all his valiant acts. 
It is among the most beautiful temples in the region, though it 
is not in good condition now. About the temple we get the 
following information from the Report of the Archaeological 
Survey of Mysore.^i “In size and plan it resembles the Vaidyes- 
wara temple at Talkad. The plan is squarish showing a Gurbha- 
griha, Sukhanasi and a four-pillared navaranga with an entrance 
porch to the east and one to the south. The tower is of brick 
and the rest of the building of granite. The pillars of the porches 
and of the navaranga are square at the bottom, the shaft of 
each being firstly ootogonal, then sixteen-sided with flutings, and 
lastly thirty-two sided. A broken image of Virabhadra is placed 
in the navaranga. The sculptures in the pillars mostly represent 
dancers, drummers, musicians, and acrobats. The dimensions of 
the building are generous and around the Garbhagriha on the 
cornice are several Kannada inscriptions.” Rameswara was the 
Gramadevata in the days of Kampana, 


Chadiravachakanpattinam (also known previously as Rajanaryana- 
pattinam) there were col< nies of foreign merchants who have been 
referred to as paradesis and nanadesis (Paradesis means foreigners ; 
‘nanadesis’ means merchants from various places.) 

38. Cf. No. 95 of Chintamani in E. C, Vol. X. 

39. ‘The eighteen castes’ mentioned here might correspond 
to the eighteen vishayas of Rajanarayana’s inscription quoted in foot 
note No. 34 of this chapter. 

40. Besides these, ‘Kampana had to renovate, repair and 

remodel a number of temples which had suffered during the Muham- 
madan days. He seems to have been responsible to some extent for 
enlarging the structure of the Bhineswara temple at Kaivara (near 
Chintamani)’. Gf . Arch. Survey of Mysore Annual Report W 1935, 
p. 35. ' ,, 

41. Report of the Arch. Sur. of Mys. for 1934-35. 
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Kampana’s promotion of such fine arts as dancing and 
Mn^ic are manifest not only from the sculptural representations 
^ his Ram^swara Temple but also from explicit references m his 

^i^rrintions^^** Thus for example a Mysore inscription of his 

dateci\363 refers to the provision made among other things “for 

j -^nrl vocal music>® We also come across such terms 

arSandikkunippam, Idavu, Malippu, Sindukku and Vari, whose 
Sacf meaning we do not know though we can say from the 
contexts in which these are used that these were items of religious 

dance and music^^. 

Himself a finished scholar,^* Kampana patronised learning 
though unfortunately we have only one literary piece compose* 
dSg laUana’s rule, m.. The MadhuraVi3ayam of h,s queer 
T?it inscriptions refer to a poet by name Bayakara Allalanath, 
Butinscrip , „ „ „ 46 We do not know anything abou 

the prSiency 5 the Allalanatha as a poet. The inscriptions refe 

to him as “the court poet of the king.’' The period of Kampam 
however as undoubtedly a period of literary greatness. The grea 
M^dhava ViSraranya lived during the period at his lather 
Srt and it is not unlikely that Kampana. dur ng his early day 
received the wholesome influence of the great scholar. In tt 
Tamil country there was Vedanta Desika whose literary genu 
waann a pS with Kalidasa’s.^’ His Vairagya Panchaka, 
was on a p . believed to have been addressed by hi 

VidySanyi We know that at least one of tl 
JuiSaf cT Gipima "^inseribed on the Srirangam temple 
Desika’s*®. 


iscription refers to the fact that Kampana was himselt 
? S Music. It describes him as ‘a unique treasure 
F C . Vol. X., page 64, Kl. 222 

F *r Vol. X. Kb 101 p. 31. The palace manager 
Naravana Chakrakola Vi jay a Chudamani Duggana 
king made provision for these items. The expenses 

0 be met from the income from certain lands and such 
looms and oil mills in Velliyur. 

.. Vol. X. Kl. lot 

^o^h^MadhuraV’ijayam : “The Prince became pro- 
! arts and the humanities without ‘“g “ip- 

his case was more or less a luxury. A Kolar 
im as a “tree of Paradise to the learned. (E. C. Vol. X., 

1 poet shines in the records more W hi® ch“ky ^ha“ 

A record from the Punganur Taluk states tnar 
:Ai" Tnow stone imsge of Selyanetayane perumal and 

et «K“ldrorDtS*"]. R. A. S B. 
“e^bSSng W tti. is m«Jion.d by Anan- 
lor of Pranannamritam. (Sources, p. Wj. 
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This is all the information we get regarding Kampana’s 
viceroyalty.^® His otherwise peaceful period of viceroyalty was 
marred by a small, but significant, event. About 1370, during 
Kampana’s absence at the Tamil country, the Kaikfcolars in a 
village in the Mysore territory ran amuck.®® We also do not know 
what the occasion for it was. It appears that the Kaikkolars 
had for a long time nurtured a cruel hatred towards the excise 
officers of the Government who were strict in the collection of the 
grazing fees collected from people who made use of pasture lands 
for grazing theij? cows. For sometime they were annoying these 
officers who in turn tried to keep them under check. The result 
was disastrous. The Kaikkolas became lawless and commited 
“adultery, theft and injustice”— very serious crimes indeed. They 
were brought to book and fined heavily. A representation seems 
to have been made to the persons acting in the province on behalf 
of the ruler who pardoned them and issued the following order ; 
“The Kaikkolars will pay to the excise officers whatever tax is 
due according to custom. The fines imposed on the Kaikkolars 
for faults, annoyance, thefts and adultery are all remitted. 
Those who keep cows shall pay a tax of half Gadiyana according 
to custom. All cows that come may graze freely.” 

■ The most interesting part of the order was that none should 
cast any blame or aspersion on the officers in the discharge of 
their duties. 


49. We posses very scanty information about the army. The 
Madhura Vijayam of course refers to the vast army of the Empire but 
it does not tell us about the administration of the department. The 
elephants still seem to have played an important part though horses 
had come to be employed in greater numbers than before. The 
Madhura Vijayam skys that Kampana did not sit on a decorated ele- 
phant as was the custom during earlier periods but sat on his agile 
horse and led his army. The reference to a “proper dress” worn by 
the soldiers, suggests the adoption of a uniform by Vijayanagat troops. 
Relevent extracts from the Madhura Vijayam on this topic have been 
given in their translated form at the end of the chapter on “Invasion 
on Tondaimandalam,” 

50. E. C., Vol. IV. part 2, No. 97, page 13. 
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THE DIA.MOND THRONE OF VIJAYANAGAR 


B. A. SaLBTOEE, M. A., PH. D. (I^rti.) D. Phil. (Giessen) 

One of the most celebrated objects of interests in the royal 
palace of the Vijayanagara monarchs in the capital city of 
Viiayanagara was the diamond throne which was seen by two 
foreign witnesses ‘Abdur Razak and Paes.’ The former, who 
visited the imperial capital during the reign of Deya Raya II 
(1419-144 0. and who was in the city from November 1443 till 
April 1444,^ writes thus “The throne, which was of extraordin- 
ary size, was made of gold, and enriched with precious stones of 

extreme value Before the throne was a square cushion, on the 

edges of which were sown three rows of pearls. During the th:^e 
days (of the Mahanavami) the king remained seated on this 
cushion. When the fate of Mahanawi was ended, at the hour 
of evening prayer, I was introduced into the middle of 
esf?*acZes, which were about ten ghez, in length ^yid breadth 

(about seven yards or twenty-one feet). The roof and the walls 
were entirely formed of plates of gold enriched with precious 
stones. Each of these plates was as thick as the blade of a sword, 
and was fastened with golden nails. Upon ihm estrade, in_ the 
front, is placed the throne of the king, and the throne itself is of 

very great size.”® 

About eighty years later X1520-22), Domingo Paes saw the 
same celebrated throne about which he writes thus : 

“Returning to the feasts, you must know that in this House 
of Victory the king has a room (case) made of cloth, with its door 
closed, where the idol has a shirne ; and in the other, in the middle 
(of the building), is placed a dais opposite the stiarease in the 

middle; on which dais stands a throne of state made thu8,-^it is 

four-sided, and flat, with a round top, and a hoHow in the «Vddk 
for the seat. As regards the woodwork of it, you must know 
that it is ali covered with silk clothes (?soaj^ 5 ), and has lions al t 
gold, and in the spaces between the cloths {soajes) it has plates of 
gold, with many rubies and seed pearls, and pearls underneath ; an 
round the sides it is all full of golden images of personages, and 
upon these is much work in gold, with many precious , 

chair is placed an idol, also of embowered m roses a„d 

flowers. On one side of this chair, on the dais below, stands a 
head-dress ; this is also made in the same manner ; it is 
Ld as high as a span, the top is rounded, it is full of pearls and 


1. Sewell A Forgotten e-^Vijayanagar, p 87 
Sewell ibidf p* 95. 
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rubies and all other precious stores, and on the top, of it is a 
pearl as large as a nut, which is not quite round. On the 
side is an anklet for foot made in the same fashion ; it is anomer 
state jewels and is full of large pearls,, and of . ma 
emeralds, and diamonds, and other stones of value ; it will be oi 
the thickness of a man’s arm^ 

The question with which we are concerned is this— In whose 
reign was this diamond throne manufactured and by whom ' 
The answer is found in an interesting stone inscription found m a 
field to the east of the village of Q-aunivaripalle, Hmdjipur taiuha, 
Anantapur district, Madras Presidency It is ^ 
slightly damaged at the beginning and at dhe end. The date of 
the record is Saka 100,30,39 (?.e., 1339) rlernalambi, Phalguna 
ba. 10, Guruvara which corresponds but for the week day that 
happens to be Wednesday, to A. D. 1418, March the 2nd. It 
to the reign of Emperor Deva Raya, the son of Harihara Raya, 
who was the son of Bukka Raya. 

The inscription registers the confirmation of an earlier gift 
bv which Harihara Maharaya had exempted the Pgncalas of the 
six Darsanas, by Deva Raya. The rela vent portion in the record 
reads thus : — 

Bhitsavrth Deva-RaydkMaharayaru yappattu-nalku ahamda 
Pancalakke kot (^) a s (s) asanakramavent-endare munna Anara 
Maharayaru Bhiksavriti Tattayyaru aru darsana adz ventu 
{hadinentu) samavya muntagi Pancalake hajara-simhasanava 
madidcdli ma (n) nifiidanta...”^ 

Therefore, the Pancalas had manufactured the diamond 
throne in the royal court (hajara-simhasana madi dalli), and as a 
reward for their work had received some exemptions of taxes on 
hillocks, buffaloes, jewels, etc. from king Harihara Raya, lhat 
this ruler called Anara i^a^/a was the second of that name is 
evident from the previous passage in the same record which runs 
thus : — Srivira-pratapa Bukha (Bhukha) rayara komara {kumara) 
Ariara {Harihara Maharayara...' 

This ruler Harihara mentioned in the above record 
be confounded with Harihara Raya, whom Rice assigns 
in 1442,5 for the following reason : — 

The patron of the Pancglas is clearly stated to be the son 
of Sirman maharajadhiraja Raja paraniesvara Sri-Vira Pratapa 
Buhha (Bukka) Ravara komara (kumara) ; while Harihara Raya 
of 1442 was the son of Deva Raya I. 


is nut to 
as ruling 


3. Sewell, op. cif., p. 265. 

4. South Indian Inscrtptions, IK‘ ^ II, p. 447. 

5. Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, p. 112. 
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Therefore we have to conclude that the reference is only to 
Haihara SvLir w^ ruled from 1377 Itill 1404.6 It was during 
the reign of this 1^^ that the royal throne {Hajara-simfmsana) 

wL construed by the How many years of labour it 

took for them to finish it, and 
cannot be made out for the present tor want of 

how celebrated this wonderful monument became f *gya 
nas-ara Empire is evident from the many references ^o it in 
enilraphs of^the latter times.^ Further research alone will help 
us to determine whether the construction of this famous throne 
Sid anySHoIo with the laying out of the vajra-bayasamge 
of 1382, in the reign of king Hanhara Raya 11 . tt i j 

The fact that in the same year (1418) king Deva ^ 
again to confirm the original grant made to 
proved by the Laksminarasimhesvara temple record fo 
Kadiri Kadiri taluka, Anantapur district,^ proves that the Fan- 
caUsw^are rightly credited the GaUnivaripalli record with 

SotSulttSn""o?®the^oyal throne, had indeed n^n t„ much 
prominence in the reigns not only of Hanhara Raya iJ, out oi 
Deva Raya II as well. 

The Gaunivaripalle record is of value in fixing the improtance 
of anIther“uS'Sonument in the great -^‘al ..se I refer 
to the well known Hajara Ramasvami temple which still attracts 
manv hundreds of admirers to it. We know from 
S m3 Ka Deva Raya Great the had commenced building it ; but 
itsirchSSure led Alexander Rea to affirm that it was not finished 

till a later period ^ ® Whatever might have been the time 

till a later P • .. . we have to understand by the 

wSrd Mora ‘o «>= 

him< 5 plf Hence the Hajara Ramasvami temple was evidently 
* 1 4 -^ whifh Krsna Deva Raya the Great and the later 
the temple to whic^^ ^ ^y now definitely maintain that 

“wr^rpSi^Kyal^fem/ meant only for the nee of the 

monarohs. 


7. See Rangacharya, ^ 4m 

Madras Presidency, HI. Gt. 337, 347 5 Nf - 477. 491, 509, 652-3. 683, 774, 

775. 822, 823, pp- 783, 785. 1113. 1H5, lll|. 1158. 

8. Bpigraphica Caraatica, V.m. 75, P;,®-** . 

9. S.I.r. IX P. IL No. 438 pp. 446-447. 

10. Sewell, op. cit, pp. 161 — 162, 162. n (1). _ 

11. Longhurst was doubtful about its precise nature. He wro 
thu 3 -“This temple is generally supposed to have been the private ^ace 
of worship of the Hngs”. He praises it as W of the most 
perfect specimens of Hindu temple architecture of the Vijaxanagra 
period in existence”, Longhurst, Harnpi Rutns, p. 69, an ibtd (n) 
for the references referred to in note (10) above. Evidently the wor^ 
Hajara (and not Hazara, as Longhurst spells u) is to be 

Arabic word huzur, “Presence, personal, as belonging to the monarc , 




SHEIK AZARI AND HIS CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF THE BAHMANI DECCAN 


Abdul MajEID SiDDIQI, M.A., LL.B., Reader in History 
and Politics, Osmania University, Hyderabad Deccan. 

Shaik Azari was a great poet-historian who came to the 
Deccan in the reign of Ahmad Shah Waii and served theBahmani 
Kingdom with his superior tastes and talent. He occupied the 
same place in the reign of Ahmad Shah as Moulana Isami did 
in the reign of Allauddin Bahman Shah I, a century earlier. ^ So 
long as the Shaik remained in the Deccan, not only did he enliven 
the Bahmani Durbar with his excellent literary works, but in 
deference to the royal wish he also undertook to write a history 
of the Bahmani dynasty which is known as Bahman Nama. The 
history does not end with the reign of Ahmad Shah but it 
covers the reigns of Allauddin II and Humayun Bahmani. 
Although Bahman Nama is no longer extant; yet it must have 
served as a valuable basis for centuries, and its value was acknow- 
ledged by later historians. In the Gulzar-i-Ibrahimi and Burhan-e 
Maathir are quoted Azari’s couplets. 

Even the full name of Azari is hot known, not to speak of his 
family and early life. He was born at Isfrain in Khorasan and was 
very fond of his place of birth. ^ He adopted his pen-name Azari 
after the Persian month Azur in which he was born. ^ He was 
about 82 in 1462, and therefore he must have born about 1380 
A. D.® Evidently the Shaik belonged to a learned family and 
grew up in a house radiant with the light of science and cul- 
ture. Isfrain was a great centre of learning. According to 
Perishta, the Shaik was the leading poet of his age and was 
reputed for his ready wit and keen understanding.* Ali speaks 
of him in the same strain.® Ferishta records one of his brilliant 
repdrtees, which had thrilled the court of Ulugh Beg at Mashhad. 
When asked about the wrong accent on the second letter of his 
pen-name, he replied at once that it had remained in humiliation 
for a long time ; it only came into prominence on account of its 
association with Shaik Ulugh Beg. The courtiers were delighted 
at this ready reply and showered rich presents upon the poet.® 


1. Ferishta, Lucknow edition, p. 326. 

2. hnd, p. 326. 

3. Ihid. p. 326. 

4. Ibtd, p. 326. 

5. Burhan-i-Maathir Hyderabad edition, p. 71 

6. Ferishta, p. 326. 
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old ase the Shaik inclined to mysticism and 
Se .olSry me of a reoluee. Before coming to India, he had 
visited the Holy cities of Mecca and Medina. 

The exact date of Shaft’s advent in the Jf, ‘‘^j5“‘’Xe 

But it is certain that he arrived a‘Bahmam court when the 

|3SHaf‘ihSa\f 

attached to the retinue of the king.** 

It were the literary merits of Sheik Azari which brought him 
to the notice of Ahmad Shah Bahmam. ^ his 

Sheik introduced himself to the king ^[^favour^ and he was 
masterly odes.^ He at once gained which 

soon raised to the position of king felt so much 

was keenly contested by medieval Poets 1 g 

attached to the poet that he never liked the «f par S 

him, and declined to entertain any^ he 

to his native country. But in tbe ena w f 
acceded to it and much to the bewildymen ^ ^ ^ 

him a lac of rupees. The poet not carry 

huge sum to his country, and he conveyance. 

Bui a huge sum except with ^^“'‘’thouLuds was adL^^^ to 
Upon this another suin of , iournev The poet passed 

r remSnTerorh^ Tftive lanl with much comfort 

“"■\rsSls.head and shoulders atove "jWher 

courtiers scholars. He wrote P°® poyal buildings. These 

in praise of the king, I'be capital an language and beauty 

compositions bring out his . ™hich expressed his admira- 

of expression. The following quatrain which ex^^^^^^ often recited 

tion of the grand Durbar Hall, is very popular 
in the Deccan* 1 : — . a 

^ H) ^ 




r 


1 


Jil -Cltj 3t Sti- -f ! - 

U>«.l »U J-a.! - cJ’ 

What a grand palace and in view of ite 

Heaven is nothing but a staircase leading to the dias 

Tt is not even proper to speak of heaven 

This is the palace of Ahmad Bahman Shah the king of wor . 


7. Feiashira, p. 326. 

8. Ibid, p. 325. 

9. Ibid, p. 325. 

10. Ibid, p. 325-326, 

11. Ibid, p. 325. 





The following is one of his lyrical poems which expresses his 
height of eloq.uence and sublimity of thought : — 

AiAsij Ia? wjj sIva bj > 5 <eS -Si 


Bahman Nama was a memorable work of Sheik Azari. It 
was written in defence to the wishes of the king and was probably 
completed in two years. Perhaps it was as voluminous as the 
“Futuhus-Salatin” of Isami, written about a century earlier. It 
is likely that Ahmad Shah Wali had the work of Isami in mind Z" 
and was keen to see that the history of his family was continued 
on the same lines. 

The Bahman Nama at first, brought the narrative down to 
1432 or 1433 ; but it was further continued till 866 A. H. 1462 A. D. 
when its author died, so that it practically covered^ the reign of 
Allauddin II in full and that of Humayun Bahmani in part. Even 
after the poet’s death, the work was further supplemented by 
Samai and Naziri probably to the end of Mohammad Shah 
Lashkari’s reign.^® 

Although Bahman Nama is not extant, yet it is certain 
that the work was fully utilized by later historians for centuries. 

It served as a reliable data for the later historians like Moham- 
mad Qasim Perishta, Ali bin Azeezullah and others. Ferishta 
gives a fairly detailed account of it and says that the work was 
mutilated by some unscrupulous authors, who palmmed off some of 
its portions as of their own composition. He adds that the elegant 
style of Sheik Azari could be easily identified and distinguished from 
the false additions.'® Both Ferishta and Ali Bin Azizullah 
have copiously quoted from the Baman Nama to support their 
statements. When Ferishta found his version about Allauddin 
Hasan Qangu and his association with the Brahmin landlord 
of the name different from that in the Bahman Nama, he declined 
to believe in its authenticity on the ground that in that portion of 
the work the pen name of the Sheikh was missing.'^ 

In the absence of the book itself, one has to be content 
with the few and isolated lines which are quoted by Ferishta 


12. Ferishta, p. 326. 

13. Ihid, p. 326. 

14. Ihidt p. 281. 

15. Ibid, p. 353. 
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and All bin Azeezullah. They supply a clue to the style, treat- 
ment and the historical value of the work. The historical facts 

aredescribedinaneasy and plain language with no over state- 

ment and bias. The author seems to be a master both of language 
Ld history Poets are generally swayed by passions and heights 
of eloauence, but Sheik Azari, on the contrary, uses very plain 
and guarded language and puts the historical accounts in as 
dispassionate a manner as to be true to history. Every couplet 
of theBahraan Nama can be safely relied upon as true. The 
following lines which describe different events throw light on the 
historical value of the extinct work. They have been quoted 
bfEerishta and Ali bin Azeezullah who donot acknowledge to 
have borrowed them from Bahman Nama; but the uniformity of 

S. metre, treatment and narration, from the beginning upto 
the last reign of Mohamn^ad Shah Lashkari, confirm that they 
have been adopted fiom no other work than Bahman Mama. 

A description of how Allauddin Hasan ascended the throne 
and how Gulbarga was fixed as the Capital of the Kingdom and 
rechristened Hasanabad is to be found in these lines 




Succession of Mohammad Shah II. 

jt ^ 

A description of the happy 

ne was placed and Mohammad Shah sat on It . 

blcib 1) ^ ^ ^ 

, 4 ^ Jiyf. ^ 

The peace policy of Mohammad Shah II 


Ferishta, p. 277. 
Ibid, p. 282. 
IhicI, p. 288. 

Ibid, p. 203. 
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The accession of Feroz Shah; 

5 , ^13 }> c)' ^ ^ 

J 5 ),a 5 5;i3 , J^y. 

JiiS jt csV y;- -s? r 7^- ■)' f ^>5) ^ 

^t &5 5 5 )) 5 

The plan of making Bidar the new capital :— 


fiCI 


afi ^=^1 


^ £ %\L * j^ulUyta.1 j 

^^rJU cJte. ij j “ij? ^ 5 

A descrintion of the war which was waged between Mahmud 
Khaljfof Malwa and Mohammad Shah Lashkari who was still 

young 


si 


ir^ 

s,w SH. Jy ^ j* o^) 


20. Ferishta, p. 306. 

21. :Ibid,jp. 325. 

22. Hid, p. 344. 
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identify places and men. But as it is, our efforts appeat 
to be devoid of system and lacking is spirit. Every scholar 
has cared only for his own hero. It is an individual appro- 
aching an individual. Such an outlook is bound to be 
restricted and narrow. What is needed is comprehensive- 
ness ; a consideration of the totality of conditions whiGh 
shaped life and actions is that age. 

IV. Again, our conception of history, to a very large 
large extent, has been influenched and shaped by our 
present environments. To us the empire is even now a 
hard reality. No wonder, therefore, that in our approach 
to the past, we attach too much importance, to imperialism, 
its implications and corollaries. The Emperor looms large 
on the political horizon. His activities alone claim our 
serious consideration ; his success or failure alone evoke 
our admiration, or provoke our criticism.* He is regarded 
as constituting the sum-total of political life. He have, 
therefore, described and judged political institutions and 
political movements only in accordance with their capacity 
of helping or hindering the empire building process. Beyond 
that our vision does not go. 

V. Also, our estimate of the achievements and failures 
of the Moghuls is mainly based on a close scrutiny of 
ofiBcial histories only. Baburnamah, HumayunUamah, 
Memoirs of Bayazid Biyat, Akbarnamah, Ain-in-Akbari, . 
the Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, Shahjahannamah, Alamgirnamah, 
etc., are works which were written to order. Their authors, 
be it noted to their credit, do not conceal their object. They 
“ extol the virtues of .heir respective heroes, unequivocally 
condemn their enemies and rivals, and pay due heed to 
the requirements of imperialism. They are not ashamed 
to gloss over the vices of their masters, nor do they feel 
any prick of conscience in raising flattery and exaggeration 
to. the level of an art. True, modern writers have attempted 
to make allowance for these defects, but the language of 
Persian Chronicles is so ornate that it has not .always 
been possible to escape its effect, which in its turn has 
vitiated our conclusions. 

VI. The Persian language of the medieval age is 
characterised by an involved style ; its capacity of being 
raised to heights of eloquence has been stretched almost 
to the point of absurdity. Its literal translation into Eng- 
lish has produced an abundant crop of misunderstandings, 
particularly in relation to the motives underlying the poli- 
tical policies of the State in the 17th century. It may be 
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to run to the circumference is but too patent. Hence, we 
fail to get a connected and properly collated account of 
the deterioration which had set in the Moghul Empire. 

IX. Moreover, even from the point of view of the 
biographical stage of historiography, the political history 
of this period is incomplete. Abdur-Rahim Khan Khanan, 
Man Singh, Todar Mai, Mir Jumla, Jai Singh and a host 
of other generals and statesmen who made remarkable 
contributions to the consolidation of the Empire, deserve 
a fuller treatment than has been accorded to them so far. 
And when we turn to the post-meridian period of the empire 
the number of such distinguished personalities multiplies. 
Jai Singly II, the Sayyids of Barah, Diwan Atma Ram, 
Raja Nawal Rai, and some of the prime-ministers of the 
later Moghuls may also be studied separately and their 
lives described in detail. 

X. As to the history of the institutions, the late 
Dr. Ibn-i-Hasan’s Central Structure of the Moghul Govern- 
ment, and Dr. Parmatma Saran’s ^the Provincial Govern- 
ment of the Moghuls’ almost exhaust the list of works 
produced in recent times. These, however, do not go 
farther than the end of Shahj ihan’s reign. The fifty years 
of Aurangzeb’s reign and the first half of the 18 th century, 
roughly sipeaking a period of one hundred years, is yet a 
closed 'Chapter to us. This is not dae to any paucity of 
material on the subject, but, perhaps, its very copiousness 
is frightening. And also, because it has become customary 
to write and talk of the great Moghuls only and to ignore 
the later period altogether. It is not also unusual to think 
that the Mughal rule ends with the death of Aurangzeb, 
though the fact is that it did continue in some form or the 
other for another century and a half. 

XL In view of the emphasis that is generally laid 
on the military aspect of the Mughal despotism, is it not 
surprising that the study of the military system should not 
have attracted sufficient attention of any Indian scholar ? 
Irvine’s book sets out only the broad outlines; but since 
it was written a large volume of useful and relevant 
material on the subject has been unearthed. Nevertheless, 
we, cannot claipi to possess a satisfactory account of even 
the Mansabdari system in all its bearings, or an account 
of the tactics or manoevers in the field of battle, or the 
variety and types of weapons used. We are also in the 
dark with regard to the conditions of employment and 
emoluments of soldiers and their officers. We almost know 
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the result that when they do emerge into more decisive 
prominence in the post- A.urangzeb period, it becomes 
difficult to understand their composition or to account tor 

their attitude. We are told that the Irani and Turani 
parties came into conflict with each other, and we 
thereby led to conclude that they were the only parties 
But what about the party of the &ng.Makers, the Sayyid 
Brothers^ Can we not call it the Hindustani party ? 
Though" descendants of foreigners, they had become sons 
of the soil in the most literal sense of the expression. 

How let us turn one attention for a while from the 
princes and their politics to the people. ^When we do so 
we are confronted with a very seripus historical fallacy, 
which has become an article of faith with us; and it is 
that the life of the people in this country has been static, 
and that political changes have not reacted m a correspond- 
ing measure on social structure, Such a faithhas rendered 
the task of liistorians comparatively easy. When he has 
described the achievements of a sovereign, his wars and 
campaigns he thinks he has completed his wOTk. Hoj^- 

campaigun, WD fa;,-,+.UT ■.risiWA nn thp 
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XV From the sheer economic point of view the 
history of the seventeenth century and of the first quarter 
of the 18 th century is of paramount interest to us. In this 
period wealth flowed into India in almost unending 
stream from most of the western and some of the Easter 
countries. Trade and commerce prospered. But we are yet 
in the dark with regard to the organisation of trade and 
commerce of this period. Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan’s book 

is a masterly analysis of the British side of the case. He 
has brought out with commendable care the reactions 
which th^ outgoing trade of India had on the political and 
social life of England. The late Dr. Bal Krishna collected 
figures to indicate to us the volume of this trade. But both 
of these scholars have concerned themselves wim the 
activ'ities of the English. East India Company. The Dutch, 
the French, the Portuguese, the Danes and others attract 
scant notice. But more than that, we simply pine to know 
how this increasing wealth affected the standards ot the 
•people. Trade and commerce were essentially the peoples 
concern. The state had very little share either m its 
organisation or in its replation. A large portion of the 
country’s income passed into the hands of the people. Does 
it not therefore, stand to reason to presume that increasing 
wealth, even among a restricted section of the society, 
must have had repercussions on the general trend of politics 
in India as was the case in England ? What those were we 
are entitled to know and to understand. 

XVI. Again, the growth of trade and commerce pre- 
supposes extension of means of communication and other 
facilities for merchants. The authors who have incidently 
touched this subject dilate upon dangers which then beset, 
and actually obstructed free movement of commodities. 
But this is merely the negative side of the picture ; it 
tends to convey to us wrong impressions. We are asked 
to believe that security in India was an exceptional rather 
than normal feature of life. Gan this be a correct reading 
of the situation? Kabul, I^abore, Agra, Delhi Patna 
Rajmahal, Dacca, Burhanpur, Ahmedabad, 
numerous other towns were connected with one another by. 
a network of roads. We have records of <Ji®*anoes, and also 
of comforts provided by the state. These Ka 

thed and shown the light of the day. Also, 
interesting to assemble together a description of the vano 
types of transport that were in vogue m that age. Ever 

since the discovery of the circular wheel speed has been the 

craze of man. What were the dimensions it attained under 
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the Mughals will form an illuminating and instructive 
study both in relation to the activities of the State and the 
life of the people. 

XYIL But it is not of the economic aspects alone 
that our knowledge of this period is deficient, it is mop so 
incase of its purely social side. There is ample maprial 
to yield a vivid picture of custonis, manners, pastimes, fairs, 
festivals, popular religious beliefs, social relationship among 
the various sections of society, dress, ornaments, food, 
drink, etc. But we have not taken up courage to tap u and 
to utlise it for advancing the bounds of Mstorical informa- 
tion. Even the profoundest scholars of ^ this permd nnd 

themselves at a loss when a layman pks them about the 

ordinary equipment of an average individual in ^thp^peri^^^^ 
The consequences of our neglect may ultimately prove to 
be disasterous. We may completely lose the op 
development of our arts and crafts in the past and thereby 
may end our moorings asunder. It may even retard our 
further progress. 

YVIII The period under review is reputed for its 
intense llteiary activity. Prof. ^Ghani S^Xar'^Ls 

resume of Persian literature, and Mr. S. 

discussed in two or three chapters ^the system of education 
as it obtained then. Professor Sharma in address at 
the Aligarh session referred to Sanskrit works 
we may glean information about the Moglmls. A , , 
of Hindi scholars like the late Pandit Bam 

of the Benares Hindu Univereigr and the late K^Ba^d^ur 

TTrdu lagged behind in this direction. Dr. Bam Baou 
Saksena, Dr. Muhiuddin Qadiri, 

others have enriched Urdu literature by their critmal and 
voluminous contributions. The same, I venture to thmk, 

holds true of Bangali, Gujrati, Marathi, ^ xfe 

literatures. These works are extremely plp^le 

own sphere. But though they do indicate the trends in 

?iTeracy thought; we do not get 

epitomes any idea of pe reaction of literatur 

lives of the people and vice versa. 

XIX. The foregoing limitations and gaps in our 
study and interpretation of the history of thp 
. due fp our two cardinal articles of faith; firstly, the ex g- 
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getated importance of the Empire and 
for • and secondly the so-called static character of the life 
of the people in this country. Enough has been said above 
to show that the Empire and the Emperor were not he 
only realities, and that in the normal filled 

people did not constitute an insignificant element. Indeed 
they were the life and soul of the Empire. Such being 
the case, faith in the static character of their life is not 
only absurdly preposterous, bnt it is a direct challenge 
to the canons of history. People have either marched^ for- 
ward in the direction of progress, or backward to the depths 
of deterioration and extinction. Indeed 
has ever been moving in spirals. Men can 
still. Then why such presumption in the CdSe ot our 
countrymen of the Moghul period ? Two reasons rnay be 
given. Firstly, the ease with which we have been able to 
Construct the account of imperial 
sequent inability to probe deeper and assess 
of the main elements which constructed minus 

sBCondly our iiigr8.in6d fuith. in the almost ^ 

powers of an individual, the king, has been 
Ae development of such an attitude on our part. But can 
we imagine even for a moment that the sovereigns did no 

react to changes in the political environment 

XX. The Moghul Kings even in the heyday _ of their 
glory and greatness were accessible to their subjects and 
gave patient hearing to their grievances. " 

fauces are on record to show that even provinoial governors 

were reprimanded, removed, or transferred on the expres- 
sion of popular resentment against them. Oases may also 
be cited in which people resorted to concerted action, and 
to obtain redress for their complaints they picketed the 
1.008610“ Wgh stats ofiBcials. And when it can be demons- 
trated that the Moghul administration was a progre^ive 

ndministration, it would be hard to conclude that the people 
wem teft far behind. In fact, if we examine the situa ion 
dispassionately, little argument would be needed to trace 
out the conclusion that the outlook of . 

weddXrtLTgS"the Who.was 

7esp?nsib“e for thfs reciprocal change ‘awards f rog^ 

“fthal wtv IThe Inswfr Kalfrtie result was due 

Sh the prec^ relationship 
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story of religious attitude in this period. Professor Sbarma 
has in his inimitable manner discussed the policy of the 
Moghuls in this respect. But will it be reasonable to 
assume that the formation of this policy in the sixteenth 
century hid no connection with the general pressure of 
environments that had shaped themselves in this country ? 
The fact of the matter is that long before the advent of 
the Moghuls the pressure of hard realities of everyday life 
had formed itself into an effective weapon for welding the 
various communities inhabiting this country, if not into 
a national unit, then certainly into a well organised and 
fully adjusted unit, in which each had a wholesome regard 
for the other. In the 16th century strain in the relations 
between the Hindus and Musalmans had almost ceased to 
exist. Akbar’s policy merely reflected as accomplished 
fact ; it represented the attitude of the state towards it. 
Therefore, to say that religious toleration was entirely 
the handwork of the Great Moghul would not be doing 
justice to the action and interaction of historical forces. 

XXII. Not was it India alone which in this period 
was witnessing a reorientation of the comparative relation- 
ship between religion and politics. In Europe also almost 
a similar process was in action. The allegiance of human 
spirit was being gradually transferred from the clerical 
to the civil authority. Luther waged an effective strugjgle 
for freedom of the Princes and Divines. His governing 
idea was that the actual holders of the civil power must 
carry out the necessary reform of the Church divines. He 
disbelieved in the political claims of the Church and the reli- 
gious claims of monastic life. In England the Tudors tram- 
pled the Popish supremacy under foot ; constituted themselves 
into the supreme heads of the Church and State; and gave 
new direction to the life of their people. Thus tne 16th 
century in the east as well as in the west was a period of 
revolutionary changes in ideologies and in the calculation 
and adjustment of those factors which constitute life. 

XXIII. Fortunately, so far as the west is concerned, 
the part played respectively by princes and people in bring- 
ing about these changes has been amply demonstrated. 
This is not so in the case of India. Reference is usually 
made to the teachings of Kabir, Nanak, and a host of other 
saint-reformers. It is also stated that their teachings 
captured the popular imagination. But in what manner 
the changed, religious outlook of the people reacted on 
. administration is an untold story. In defence of the silence 









of contemporary historians and that of our own negligence, 
it is urged that the people had no part in the administra- 
tive machinery, nor had they any means to make their 
voice felt. The sovereign initiated the policy and he had 
every right to change it. 

XXIV. And such a change did occur in the 17th 
century when curiously enough England and India appear 
to have moved almost in parallel lines. In the former 
country the proclivities of the Stuart Kings by bringing 
them into direct conflict with the changed ideals of the 
people, led to the growing strength of Puritanism which 
reached its political climax under Cromwell. In India too, 
the growing tendency towards narrow-mindedness is also 
clearly noticeable. Its spring source is sought to be identi- 
fied with the personality of the sovereign. The people are 
altogether left out of account. It is on this basis that 
Aurangzeb is unhesitatingly denoucned as the promoter of 
fanaticism and as preacher of the gospel of hatred. 

XXV. In this connection I would like to refer to a 
collection of sanads which are in the possession of Pandit 
Lakshmi Xarain of Ujjain. He belongs to a family which 
for the last several centuries has been connected with the 
maintainence and worship of the Maha Kal temple. The 
documents which he has shown me throw considerable 
light on religious policy of the state in the 17th century. 
In one of them Murad Bakhsh refers to the age long practice 
of allowing a fixed quantity of ghee (melted butter) for the 
illumination of the temple and orders that henceforward 
4 Alibari seers of ghee should be given. In others we find 
Aurangzeb interesting himself in the fortunes of two priestly 
families of Ujjain for whom he fixed regular daily allo- 
wances. In Chitrakot in Arail (Allahabad), _ in Benarts, 
farmans of the Emperor are reported to be existing, which 
confirm or make an original grant to temples. I have in 
my possession photographed copy of a Jahangiri farman 
which relates to the grant of 200 bighas of arable land to 
Chandra Bhan Purohit of Tribeni on the explicit condition 
that Hindu pilgrims are not fleeced or molested by the 
priestly class. A certain Lala Dargahi Lai of Bilgfam 
compiled and published in 1876 a history of Cawnpore. He 
has reproduced the copy of a farman issued by Auranzeb 
in favour of Rawat Pirthwi Raj confirming him in the post 
of Chowdhari of pargana Shivli in the Sarkar of Shahabad 
Qanauj, in the Subah of Akbarabad. 

XXVI. For every one of the documents cited above 
there will be hundreds of thousands in the possession of 
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private individuals who for some reason or other are 
reluctant to make them public. If they are collected to- [ 
gether it is certain that we shall have to revise our opinion 
on many a knotty problems of this period. Not only will ! 
the religious policy of the State will have to be reassessed, 
but we shall be able to know more about the .actual 
working of the state machinery, about the codes of civil 
and criminal procedure, about the rules and regulations oi 
buying selling and mortgaging of property, about the aTt 
of conveyancing, in short about things that mattered with 
the life of the people. And some of these documents are 
bound to reveal social practices or malpractices. 
illustration I may refer to a small piece of paper, which . 
evidently had been duly registered by the officers of the day. 

It relates to the sale of a Rajput girl by a Muslim to a 
dancer of Ujjain. 

XXVII. It should be clear by now that the gaps in 
our study of the history of the Moghul period are many, 
and that they must be filled up with as much speed as 
possible. We have to switch off our attention frornthe 
mere political narrative which we have come _ to regard as 
history. Even in this respect we are far behind the time. 
Whereas scholars in Europe have been able to analyse and 

differejitiate between the influence of the Church and btate 

and to study dispassionately the process of action and 
interaction between them ; we in India have coniusehtne 
issues. In the discussion of our immediate past we have 
projected our present sympathies and antipathies. Indeed, 
we are not interpreting the past with the object of shaping 
the present and giving a healthy direction to the future. 
We are doing just the opposite. We are giving more 
thought to division ani destruction than to unity and 
construction. We have poisoned the mind of the present 
generation, and have created conditions for prolonged 
bitterness in times to come. Should the glorious history 
of the Mughal period play this inglorious role ? , , ^ 

XXVIII. I should be failing in my duty if I do not 
frankly assert that communal bitterness was the exception 
rather than the rule in the Moghul period. Much has been 
written to denounce Aurangzeb as the author of a reaction- 
ary policy and to trace to him many an evil which afflict our 
country to-day. Without entering into a detailed discussion 
of the subject let me very humbly suggest that many a 
politician of that age, like those of the present age used 
religion to subserve their political ends. But Aurangzebs 
9Utlook was primary political, essentially secular, and only 



incidentally religious. And it is from this point of view 
that his conflicts with contemporaries should be interpreted. 

XXIX. Even presuming for a moment that he let 
loose forces of reaction and that he persecuted the non- 
Muslims, is it not upto us to examine not only the conse- 
quences of his policy but also the range and intensity 
of its influence ? When it is stated that the Mughal ad- 
ministration did not affect our rural life, does it not stand 
to reason to conclude that a large section of our contry’s 
population lay outside the orbit of the effects of Aurangzeb’s 
line of action. Considering the vast extent of his domi- 
nions, the catalogue of the atrocities he is said to have 
committed shrinks into insignificance. Again, the so-called 
policy of religious persecution was not followed throughout 
the fifty years of the reign. It was provoked by a set of 
peculiar circumstances, it was limited in sphere and in 
application. At least it may be accepted as a ripple in the 
vast ocean of the normal life of this country. That its 
effects were temporary can be proved by events that occurr- 
ed in the 18th century. The advisors of the rulers of Oudh 
were Hindus. In Bengal the financial experts of the 
Government were Seths. And in the Punjab where com- 
munal bitterness should have been at its height we read 
that, when the Governor Zakariya Khan died., “there was 
so much grief for him among all people, especially in the 
city of Lahore, that for three nights in succession no lamp 
was lighted in any house. Thousands on thousands^ followed 
his bier through the streets, lamenting aloud,^ beating their 
breasts, and heaping up flowers on his bier, till at_ last not 
a handful of flowers was left in the city.” This is the 
testimony of a Hindu Anandram, not of a Muslim writer. 

In conclusion pray let me once more urge the necess- 
ity of filling up the gaps in the study of the history of this 
period. Let us shift the emphasis from princes to the 
people, and let us collect together the enormous mass of 
material which is lying concealed in nooks and corners. 
But above all this, it is necessary to change our outlook 
which at the moment is coloured by narrow and offensive 
sectarianism. Undoubtedly our efforts should unsparingly 
be directed towards discovering and arriving at the truth. 
But such a truth should not be barren of fruits. We should 
try to interpret it in a manner, which may enable us to 
look back to our past with gratitude,^ to enjoy our present 
with a sense of pleasure sHid satisfaction, and to so build up 
our future that we may win back the leadership of the world, 
which we were so^roud to possess in the Moghul period. 
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SHA.IKH AHMAD SIRHINDI AND MUGHAL POLiTIOS 

BY 

SaIYID NTJRUL Hasan, Lecturer in European History, 
Lucknow University. 

Shaikh Ahmad Shirhindii ^as one of the greatest religious 
leaders of his times. His followers included some^ of the ^mcipal 
nobles^ as well as a large number of common Muslims, may 
be regarded as the symbol of a powerful tendency Uiat had 
ropeared in the reign of Akbar, the tendency ot Muslim Reaction, 
Xc^wL strengthened in the 17th Century. He provided the 
ideological basis of this tendency and took an active part in 
fiirtherine it. Thus even though the historical records may be 
lacking in my visible proof of his direct political influence, it 

would be interesting to study the political attitude of the Shaikh 

as revealed in his letters to the important political personalities 
of the period.® 

A few words may be said about the then prevailing tenden- 
cies before we actually examine Shaikh Ahmad’s ideas and 
teaching. Akbar’s reign marks the culmination of an epoch in 
which a common Hindu-MusUm Culture was growing m the 
different parts of the country. The dominant religious tendencies, 
both among the Muslims as well as Hindus, had many common 
noints These were, as is well-known, the Sufi Movement 
and the Bhakti Cult. Politically, the undeavour of Akbar was 
to make the Mughal state the common concern ot Hindus and 

Muslims. 

But the very success of this tendency acoentuted opposite 
tendencies. The Bhakti Movement in Maharastra assumes, 
at this period, an anti-Muslim character. The followers of 
Guru Nanak are gradually shedding away their catholicity 
and are gradually assuming the nature of a militant 
sect. Similarly, among Muslims, there was a feeling of revolt 
against the existing trends of Sufism with its tolerence 
and freedom of individual worship. There was a cry . “Islam 
has become impure”, “Muslims are being influenced by Kafirs." 
Thus the slogan, “Back to Original Islam”, was raised. The 


1. Born in 1563 and died in 16Z4. He has been called “Mujad- 
did Alf-i-Sani” or the Regenerator of the second Millenneum. He 
was the virtual founder of the Naqshbandi order in India. 

2. e. g. Murtaza Khan, Islam Khan, Mahabat Khan, Mirza 
Badi-uz-Zaman, Darab Khan etc. 

3. Maktoobat4-Jmam4-Ribbam, Nev^al Kishore Press, Cawnpore, 

1906. 3 Volumes/ 

: • 348 . 





beginning of the second millenneum had revived the idea of a 
regenerator. The Mahdavi Movement* although professing a 
different set of beliefs, was the product of a similar trend. The 
leadership of this tendency was however assumed bytheNaq- 
shbandi Movement.” A large number of Muslim nobles who 
were either dissatisfied with the growing influence of Hindu 
nobles or subsequently of the Persian Nobles, found themselves in 
complete agreement with this movement and extended to it their 
full support. It was precisely this group of nobles which turned 
the sf-ales in favour of Jehangir during the controversy between 


Dissatisfaction with Akbar’s Reign : — 

extremely dissatisfied with the policy 
Shaikh Farid (Murtaza Khan) during 

)u know what sufferings the 
10 past. The conditions of the 
r been worse than this ; that 
creed, and the Kafirs should 
In the previous reign the Kafirs became so 
preponderent that in the land of Islam they promulgated orders 
of Kufr, while the Muslims were unable to give Islamic orders ; 
and if they did so, they were executed.”® Shaikh .^mad_ was 
definitely in favour of the accession of Jehangir. He rejoiced 
in the news of Jehangir’s accession, and wrote : To-day when 
the news of the rise of the Islamic state and the accession of the 
king of Islam has reached all, the to 

it their duty to offer their support and aid ^ 

guide him in the propagation of the faith and the strengthening 
of the religion— whether this assistance is given with the hands 
or with the tongue”^ Shaikh Ahmad’s devoted disciple Murtaza 

Khan played a leading role in favour of Jehangir in the 

of nobles convened by Khan-i-Azam at the time of Akbars 

death .8 And again it was Shaikh Ftrid who 

.Tfihaneir the promise to defend Islam as a price of the support 


Shaikh Ahmad was 
of Akbar. In a letter to 
Jehangir’s reign he writes, “Y( 
Musalmans have undergone in tl 
Muslims in the past ages had neve 
the Muslims should follow their 
follow their path 
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The reactions of Shaikh Ahmad on the accession of Jehan 
and daring the early part of his reign are worth noting. High 
hopes were raised in his heart timt the new regime would propa- 
gate the Shariat. In his letters he unfolded his political ideas, 
The main points are summarised below 


The Importance of Shariat 

Unlike the Sufic preachei’s, Shaikh Ahrnad laid great stress 
on the importance of the propagation of the Shariat by the State. 
In a letter to Khan-i- Azam he says : “Sages have said that the 
Shar ‘ is always under the sword, and the triumph of the iStera* 
depends on the Kings.”i® He again emphasised this point in a 
letter to Jehangir himself when he wrote that the propagation 
of the Shara'' depended on him.n He makes his argument very 
.clear in the following words: ‘The King stands in the same 
relation to the world as the heart stands to the body. If the heart 
is sound, the body is also well. If however, the heart is in a bad 
way, the body also suffers. Thus the welfare of the world depends 
on the goodness of the King.” 

These ideas were somewhat different from the prevalent Sufic 
notions. The Sufis believed primarily in their individual salvation, 
and in the moral persuasion of the masses. Shaikh Ahmad 
however holds a contrary view. He considers the scholars of 
Shara^ who propagate the Shariat as definitely superior to the 
Sufis. And he holds that propagation of the Shar a' is possible 
mainly with the backing of the state. To Khan-i-Azam he 
writes : “Khwaja Ahrar used to say that his task was to pro- 
pagate the fi'Aana^. That was why he frequented the company 
of Kings and through them propagated the Shanat."'^* For this 
reason Shaikh Ahmad too maintained cordi -il relations with the 
nobles of the realm and concentrated on cultivating their 
friendship!®. 

He kept on pressing the nobles to exercise their influence on 
the K|ng for the propagation of the Shariat. He says ; “In the 
new regime it is the duty of the nobles and the ulema to restore 


promised, in all their names to place the Kingdom in his hands 
provided that he would swear to defend the law of Mahomet... ” 

Du Jarric, Akbar and the Jesuits, Payne’s translation, p. 204. 

10. M. Vol. I, L No. 65. 

11. I&id. Vol. III. L. No. 47. ^ 

12. Vol 1. L. No, 47. 

13. Ibid. Letter to Murtaza Khan, Vol. I. No. 48. 

14. Vol. I. L. No. 65, 

15. e. g. He regards Murtaza Khan as a patron, he is anxious to 
regain the favour of Hakim Fathullah when the latter is annoyed, he 
humours and flatters, and at times admonishes Khan-i-Kha nan and 
Khan-i-Azam to maintain his influence over them. 



the glory of Islam. If the King is indifferent, and even his 
companions keep aloof from the problem, the fate of the Muslims 
■would become pitiable.” 18 He is more explicit in his letter to 
Khan-i-Azam : "Your word is effective and your adherence to 
Islam is respected among your equals. You should therefore make 
an attempt. At least the laws of Kufr which are prevalent 
among the Muslims should be abrogated..., ..In the previous regime 
the religion of the Muhammad was looked upon with hostility. 
In the present regime there' is no open eiimity. If there is any, 
it is due to ignorance.”! 7 ' . 

This ignorance, therefore, he sought to combat. The elements 
mainly responsible for this ignorance on the part of the Kings 
were the ‘vicious Ulema’. ‘‘The company of the wordly Ulema 
is like a deadly poison. Their mischief is contageous...In the past 
the calamity that befell Islam was due to the machinations of 
these very people. It is they who have been misleading the 
kings^”i8 When therefore he heard that the king had decided 
to appoint four prominent ulema at the court to advise on religious 
questions, he has very pleased. But he cautioned his friends 
among the nobles that they should allow only such vlema to be 
appointed as were deeply religious and strict followers of the 
Shara'M 

The main mission of the life of Shaikh Ahmad was to 
ftfttahlisK the sunremacv of the pSMra* in the Muslim state. In 


16. Ihid. Letter to Sadr-i-Jahan, Vol. I. No. 195 

17. Ihid. Vol I. L. No. 65. Similarly to V 
writes : ‘‘It is expected from your gentle self that sin 
you complete nearness to the King, you will* mal 
covert effort to propagate the Shariut of Mohammad . 

18. Ibid. Vol 1. L. No. 47. 

19. Ibid. Letter to Murtaza Khan (No. Ji) 
(No. 194) 

20. Ibid. L. 53. 

21. Ibid. L. No. 70. . ^ . 

22. bid. Letter to Khan-i-Khanan, No. 
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who tries to do so ‘denies the greatness of the Prophet.’ In 
this connection it was imprative, according to Shaikh Ahmad, that 
first of all the beliefs be corrected according to the Sunni faith, 
and heretical tendencies be combated. In a long letter to Khan-i- 
Jehan, he urges him to conform strictly to the Sunni faith, 
enunciates its main tenets and beliefs, asks him to keep aloof from 
the other sects and requests him to speak from time to time to 
the King about it.®» Almost the same advice is repeated to 
Murtaza Khan, Mirza Badiurz Zaman, Darab Khan, Hakim 
Pathullah, Khizr Khan Lodi, Path Khan Afghan, Khan-i- 
Khanan etc. ■* 


Whenever action was taken to enforce the Shariat, he 
expresses satisfaction and appreciation. For example he thanks 
and praises Qulich Khan for having promulgated a number of 
orders in accordance with the Shara’ and congratulates him that 
during his tenure i,of office at Lahore, ‘religion has been streng- 
thened’.*® He pleads for the appintment of Quazis so that the 
Shariat may be properly enforced.a® On the other hand he 
unequivocally condemns all state institutions in contravention 
of the SharaJ’ His abhorrence of such activities was so great 
that he even refused to visit Delhi during the season of Naoroz*'*, 


Opposition to Heretical Tendencies 


The establishment of the supremacy of the iShara* involved, 
according to Shaikh Ahmad, a crusade against the heretics and 
the infidels. Let us first examine his ideas towards the heretics. 
In a long letter to Hakim Fathullah he violently attacks the 
non-Sunni sects, especially the Shias.*® To Murtaza Khan his 
advice is to avoid the company of heretics altogether, as that was 
‘even worse than the company of infidels.’*® The Shaikh also 
wrote a pamphlet refuting the beliefs of Shiaisrn, entitled ^‘Badd-i- 
Bawafiz”. Presumably this sustained campaign against Shiaism 
was mainly directed towards the Shiite Persian nobles. The 
Shaikh was keen that heresy be put down, and for this reason 
wanted to enlist the sympathies of the nobles. In a letter to 


Ibid. Vol. II. L. No. 67. 

Ibid. Vol. I.L. Nos. 69, 71. 75, 80. 94, 193, 213; Vol. IL 


23. 

24 

No. 87. 

25. L id. Vol. I, L, No. 76. See also letter to Sadr-i-Jahan, 
No. 194. 

26. Ibid. Letters No. 103 and 195. 

27. Ibid. L. No, 44. In a subsequent letter he repeats his argu- 
ments : “To-day when the King of Islam is no longer as kind to the 
infidels, the custom of Kufr cannot be looked upon with equanimity 


by the Muslims”. L. No. 194. 

28. Ibid. L. Ho. 80 

29. /6td. L, No. 54. 
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Tirade Against Kafirs x— 

Much more violent however was his trade against the non- 
Muslims (Kafirs). According to the Shaikh, Muslims should have 
no truck with the non Muslims, not even social contacts. He 
emphasises this point in a number of letters. For example, to 
Khan-i-Khanan he writes that ; Muslims have been instructed to 
regard Kafirs as enemies. He expands his ideas in a letter to 
Murtaza Khan as follow: “One who respects the Kafirs, dis- 
honours the Muslims. Respecting them does not merely mean 
honouring them, but giving them a plf-ne in one s company and 
talking to them. Like dogs they should be kept away and if 
there is any worldly business which cannot be attained without 
them, then without taking them into confidence, only minimum 
contact should be established. The height^ of Islamic sentiment 

is to forego worldly profits and have no relationship at all with 

them.”** 

Shaikh Ahmad wanted to translate his rel^ious hatred of 
the non-Muslims into the realm of politics. He considers the 
State ruled over by a Muslim as an Islamic State. Such^ a 
conception was fundamentally different from the theory ot the 
Mughal state. The Mughal theory, at its best under Akbar, strove 
that the state should not remain the monopoly of any one religion, 

or race or grup. Different religions arM racial groups had been 

associated with administration, and the affairs of the State were 
being run more and more in harmony with the sentiments of the 
different elements of society. An adminsitration which was tending 
to assume the character of a non-Seotarian cominon concern was 
strongly disapproved by the Shaikh. , 

‘infidels’ issuing orders of 'Kurf in the land of Islam , and 
considered such a state to be one of helplessness and degradation 
for the Muslims. ■ - 


30. Ibid. Vol. 11 L. No. 62. This letter confirms the view taken 
by the author of Maasir-i-Umara that Khan4-Khanan 
discarded Shiaism. The Khan-i-Khanan however remained unorthodox 
S his life, and Shaikh Ahmad admonished him frequently cf. Vol. I 

Letters No. 23, 68, 214, Vol. 11 Nos. 8,_62 and 66. 


Khan-i-Khanan he writes : “The followers of this (Naqshbandi) 
Order have become helpless in this land, and !many peoplej have 
fallen a victim to Shiite heresy. Your aid is solicited in this 
connection.”*® The execution of Quazi Noorullah Shustari, the 
Shia Quazi’ of Akbar’s reign, was presumably at the instance of 
the Shaikh*^. 
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He, therefore, urged an uncofn promising policy. The non- 
Muslim should have no place in the administration, they should bo 
reduced' to a state of degradation and humiliation. Utmost 
harshness should be shown to them — this was, in short, his 
recommendation for the treatment of non -Muslims.®^ A few 
extracts from his letters will clearly reveal his main ideas on the 
subjects : 

In a letter to ;V[urtaza Khan he wUtes, “Obedience to the 
Prophet lies in the fact that the Islamic law be followed and 
the traditions of infidelity be obliterated. Islam and Kufr are 
the negation of each other... God has ordered, ‘O Prophet launch a 
crusade against the Kafirs and disbelievers and suppress them”®* 
Again, he repeats, his ideas as follows, “launching a crusade 
against the Kafirs and treating them with harshness is one of 
the essential needs of religion.” ®® His bitterness reaches a 
climax when he writes, “Every man has got some desire in his 
heart. The uppermost desire in the heart of this faqir is that 
the enemies of God and the Prophet be dealt with severely ...(This 
writer) has repeatedly invited you to perform this function and 

considers it to be one of the most important duties Every open 

and hidden effort should be made for their destruction.”®’ 

Views'on Jizya : — 

As has already been noticed, he was very keen that the 
infidels be kept in a state of degradation and humiliation. He 
looks upon jizya not as a monetary contribution .for defence in 
lieu of personal service, as some jurists and writers have argued. 
He wanted the imposition of the jizya as an emblem of the 
subjugation of the non-Muslims. He elaborates this point in a 
letter to Murtaza Khan : “The main reason for taking jizya js to 
degrade and humiliate them, so much so that because of its fear 

they may not be able to dress well and live in grandeur In 

does not behove the kings to stop God has instituted it to 
dishonour them. It is intended to bring them into contempt and 
to establish the honour and might of Islam.”®® 

Aporeciation of Measures Against non- Muslims 

Any blow at the non-Muslims was deeply appreciated by the 


34. The scope of the present paper prevents an examination of 
the factors which led to rise of this tendency, or its evaluation, or a 
comparision with the corresponding non-Muslim movements. The 
writer hopes to undertake an exhaustive examination of these points 
in the book he is contemplating to write on '‘Some Popular Muslim 
Religious Movements in Medieval India.” 

35. Ibid. L. No. 163. 

36. Zbi-/. L. No. 193. 

37. Ibid. L. No 269 cf. L. No. 165. 

38 Zi>id. L. No. 163 cf No. 193. • ‘ ' - 



Shaikh. His letter to Ehan-i-Azam is characteristic of this 
sentiment. He writes, “May God help you in upholding the law 
of Islam and give you victory over its enemies.. ....At such a 

critical juncture, we find in you a welcome personally the 

verbal crusade that you are waging is the greatest of crusades 
{Jihad-i-Akhar), diTxdi consider it to be higher than the crusade of 
bloodshed.”*® Similarly to Sadr-i-Jahan he writes, “The promul- 
gation of Islamic orders and the news of the dishonouring of the 
enemies of Faith has gladdened hearts of Muslims”.*® _ He 
congratulated Murtaza Khan for having dishonoured the Hindus 
and destroyed their idols during the Kangra campaign. Perhaps 
his ideas emerge most sharply when he expresses his pleasure at 
the execution of Guru Gobind. He says that whatever may have 
been the motives of execution, it was a matter for satisfaction, 
since it involved the degradation of the infidels and the glory of 
Islam.* ^ 

Growth of Shaikh Ahmad’s Influence and his Imprisonment : — 

Such in brief were the ideas of Shaikh Ahmad on politics. 
As observed before he sought to extend his influence among the 
nobles and in the army. The Sunni nobles found these ideas in 
consonance with their political ambition. The supremacy of the 
Shariat and the subordination of the temporal authorities to the 
dictates of the ulema could act as a check on the autocracy of 'the 
king something which must have been very welcome to most of the 
nobles. The tirade which Shaikh Ahmad launched against those 
ulema who justified Akbar’s absolutism on the basis of the legal 
theory which had grown during the Abbasid period, could have 
undermined the religious sanction of royal autocracy. And as 
has already been mentioned the attacks on Hindus and Shias 
could have helped in ousting the Persian and Hindu nobles from 
the much covetted higher posts. Whatever might have been the- 
reasons, Shaikh Ahmad did begin to exercise an influence over an 
important section of the nobles. 

In the army and in the administrative staff- too, he carried 
on his propaganda. He appointed Shaikh Badiuddin as his chief 
Khalifa in the army. In almost all his letters to th'^ important 
nobles we find that he is making a recommendation for the 
appointment to some post for one of his followers. Such 
concentrated efforts at a time when the minds of the people 
were only too well prepared to receive such ideas, produced 
effective results. His influence grew so much that even the 'King 
was alarmed, and decided to bring the situation under control.** 


39. Ibid. L.N. 65. 

/bid L. No.l 94. » 

41 . Ibid. Letters. No. l93 and 269. 

42. Khwaja Kamaluddin’s work RyuziU 
detailed account of the life of Shaikh Ahmad. 



summoned to the court on the charge of claiming 
■ over the first Caliph, Abu Bakr. It is obvious that 
a trumped up charge. In a long letter to Hakim 
the Shaikh denied the charge and as a proof referred 
‘ ■ ■ to the Hakim a few years 

- superior to very one else 

'^^here is another proof points that the authorities 

),lly consider himself 
Shaikh Mirak, who was Prince Ehurram’s 
to Sirhind and questioned Shaikh Ahinad. Shaikh 
Ahmad denieFthe charge and produced the letter in question. 
Shaikh Mirak returned quite satisfied on that score.^ Moveover, 
considering the religious policy of Jehangir, it may be presumed 
that the Shaikh would not have beeen persecuted because oi 

his religious pretensions, even if the charges against his were true. 
The Naoshbandi records also state that Jehangir hauled hiin for 
refusing to perform ^ijdah. Probably it was^ to this incident 

that Dr, Beni Prasad refers in his book.^® Jahangir however makes 
no reference to this incident in his Memoirs.*® It is quite possible 
that it may not have occured because he had already abolished 
sijdah for the Quazis and the Ulema. 

The Shaikh was however sent to Gwalior prison. But even 
during his confinement he urged his followers not to do anything 
against the state, probably because the Shaikh believed that the 
success of his programme depended on the cooperation of the iving, 
who was after all much more amenable to the influence of 
ih6* iUema than his father. The statement of 
followers of Shaikh Ahmad that he actually dissuaded Mahabat 
Khan from revolting on this issue is not supported facts. 
However, the way Jehangir mentions the occasion of the release 
of the Shaikh two years later (Tt was reported that the bhaikn 
ha'd repented’) also shows that he was not dissatisfied with 
conduct. 

The Naqshbandi writers go on to say that the king apologised 
to the Shaikh and promised to carry out the following programme 
outlined by the Shaikh : Abolition of the Sijdah, reconstruction of 


In 1619, he was 
superiority 
this was 1 
Fathullah, 

to the letter which he had written 
before, stating^ 

^ew it fully well that the Shaikh did not rea 
superior to Abu Bakr, 
tutor, once went ' 

Ahmad 


full of inaccuracies, is substantially the same as appears in other 

contemporary or later works. , , -• j .. . 

43. Maktoobat, Vol. 1. L. No. 202. The letter referred to ts 
80 

' 44 ! Data Shikoh, ‘Safinatul Auliya”, Newal Kishore Press, 
197 198 

45 . Beni Prasad, Op. citras. Appendix B, p. 383. 

46. Tuzuk i-Jehangiri, Edited by Md. Hadi. 

47 . B. A. Faruqi also makes the same statement (Op. Cit. p. 25), 
The students of histe^y need no proof of the fact that Shaikh Ahmad 
was released- much before Mahabat Khan’s Coup de main. 
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the mosques that were destroyed, permission for cow-slaughter, 
appointment of Quazis and Censors to enforce the Shara‘, 
introduction of Ji'sj/a, and suppression of heresy and innovation.^® 
There is no contemporary evidence to show that either the King 
expressed regret for his conduct or that he gave the pledge 
demanded by the Shaikh. On the other hand, Jehangir writes 
that the Shaikh expressed regret. It is also known that no action 
was taken in accordance with the demands of the Shaikh as 
enunciated above. 

The Significance of his Imprisimment and Release :~ 

It would not be incorrect to say that both the imprisonment 
as well as the release of the Shaikh was due to political causes. 
The dissatisfaction against the Nur Jehan had been 

increasing and this dissatisfaction had assumed a religious 
anti-Shiite colour. The dissatisfied nobles included Prince 
Khurram and Mahabat Khan. The latter was closely associated 
with the Naqshabandi order (It may be recalled that there was 
trouble over the marriage of Mahabat Khan’s daughter with the 
son ot Khwaja Umar Faqshbandi). Close affinity between these 
dissatisfied nobles and Shaikh Ahmad is not inconceivable. The im- 
prisonment of the Shaikh was undoubtedly done under the influence 
of the Nur Jehan Junta, and his release was one of the measures 
taken to assuage the agitated Sunni opinion during those troubled 
times. This incident is sufficient in itself to prove the influential 
position which Shaikh Ahmad had come to acquire as the spiritual 
leader of the pan-Islamic tendency. 


DURRANI-RAJPUT NEGOTIATIONS, 1759-61 


SYED HASAtf ASKARI, Patna College, Patna. 

Through the courtesy of a friend, ^ the present writer had an 
opportunity of utilising a unique Persian, MS. of 69 folios of which 
the last 39 folio comprise a rare collection of letters and documents 




48* Rmzatul Qaiyyumia, 

L The writer feels indebted to Ptof* W. Hasan, M* A., the 
owner of Hasan Abadis Collection, Delhi for lending this MS* of 
milled contents* The first section (ff. 130) contains a portion of 
Padshanama by Jalaluddin Tabatilies historian of Shajehao, while 
the second of this more valuable section contains the letter discussed 
in the paper. 

:i3 ^ 
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relating to the faithful years, 1759-61, and apparently taken and 
compiled, perhaps, at the end of the 18 century, from the records of 
the Jaipur State of those in possession of Raja Har Sahai,** a trust- 
worthy agent of Raja Madho Singh Sawai. The title, indicated 
in rubric, on F. 66, by the expression “Copies of the text of the 
auspicous letters of Emperor Ahmad Shah Durrani Ghazi to Sri 
Maharajdhiraj Sawai Madho Singh” is misleading for it is really 
the heading of a particular set of letters, 9 in all, but scattered 
and disarranged^ which the Abdali King wrote to the Jaipur Raja. 
While there are about 35 or 36 pieces more which though mostly 
devoid of any distinguished lettering have been found, after a 
careful study of their contents to be a Sanad^ for the Subah of 
Gujrat, an Ahadnama between the Durrani and Ahmad Khan 
Bangash,® and letters of Najib, Shah Wali Khan, Shah Alam, 
Ahmad Khan Bangash, Nizam Ali, Har SahaF etc. to Madho Singh 
and also letters of Madho Singh to Shah Wali Khan and the 
Rohilla Sardars, Saadullah and Hafiz Rahmat Khan and of Shah 
Alam'^ to the Abdali. These precious and unpublished materials, 
besides their corroborative value contains many new facts and 
certainly add to our existing stock of knowledge about the events 
and transactions relating to the Durrani-Rajput relations during 
the period, 1759-61. 

The campaigns of the Abdali should not be regarded as mere 
raids ; for they have great significance in relation to the History 
of India. The letters in the MS. show that he came to India not 
merely as the champian of the fellow Afghans and his co-religionists 


2. There are several letters of both private and public character 
■which Har Sahai wrote. 

3. M. Waizul Huq, the scribe of Khalsa College, Amritsar who 
has transcribed the M. S. for O. P. L. Patna has tried with success to 
arrange the letters in their chronological order 

4. The Royal Sanad conferring Gujrat on Murad Khan Babi, 
called by the Marhatas as ‘’a usurper” is the only document in this 
section which does not belong to the period of the MS. Babi is said to 
have surrendered Ahamadabad to the Marhatas in March, 1753. As 
to who gave the Sanad and when it is difficult to say.' Shah Alam in 
one of his important*letters to the Abdali refers to the possibility of 
the Subahs of Gujarat and Malwa coming with the possession or the 
royal staffs. 

5. There is also a letter of the Abdali to the Bangash Chief 
and another of the letter to the former as also an account of the 
Bangash having had an interview with the Abdali written by one 
Rai Har Prasad, a Vakil of Madho Singh on the 13th Shoaba 1173. 

6. Rai Har Prasad, another agent of Madho Singh, writes a 
letter to the Rao of Kota for an alliance with Madho Singh and 
refers to Raja Har Sahai. There are letters of Har Sahai to the Abdali 
and his Wazir. 

7. One of the letters of Shah Alam to the Abdali is a reveal- 
ing document and brings out many new and interesting facts. 



but also with a ^lew to establishing some sort of political supre- 
macy in India. ^That^ he wanted to bring a considerable portion 
of India in tlie sphere of his influence is apparent from the letters 
addresssed to Madho Singh, and from the policy that he 
towards the Rajputs. It is significant that 
porary writers has put on record r-~ 

the Rajputs and the Durrani on the c:;z. 

invasions of India. On the other hand, theys refer" to 
Rajas of Rajputana, specially the. Kachhawahas and'the Rathor 
etc.,” joining hands with the Rohillas ‘ • 


pursued 
none of the contem- 
any engagement or tussle between 
— s occasion of his various 
> “the ancient 

, ,, -p, - .. ... , in ‘sending repeated letters 

to the Durrani and inviting him to and “soliciting him to remain 
in India.” Ahmad Shah himself writes in one of his letters 
to Madho Singh about “the affection he bore to his brother” and 
“the soft corner he had in his heart for the whole Rajput com- 
munity” and about his having “regarded them all, because of the 
old connection, as sincerely attached to this God given Kingdom ” 
Perhaps, this letter enables us to explain the reason v/hy Ishwari 
Singh, the victor of Raj- Mahal, (March 1747 “turneds tail at the 
very beginning of the fight against the Abdali at Manpure ^March 
1749)” and hastily retreated to his capital’ At any rate, the 
Abdali and his Wazir repeatedly assured Madho Singh that he 

would get greater honour and higher position than was the case 
under the Moghals. When Madho Singh wrote a letter to the 
Peshwa, he sent a copy of it to Najibuddaula who was with the 
Abdali and who approved of the contents and asked the Raja to 
act up to it. The Jaipur Raja was kept well-posted with all the 
developments and was expected to keep the Durranis fully ac- 
quainted with what was happening on his side. The Abdali never 
asked him to join hands with his own men either before or in the 
actual fight at Panipat against the Marhatas though he was 
always asked to drf what was needful by keeping to his place 
in the matter of fighting against Malhar and others and repelling 
them from his dominion and stopping their ways and passages to 
the south. Both the Shah and the Wazir definitely promise to the 
Each haw ah ruler that they were determined to face the inclement 
weather of Hindustan and after wiping out the traces of the Mar- 
hatas from Northern India to proceed towards the Deccani^ so as 


8. Tarikh Mozaffari Mankh-i-Husan Shahi and Siyarul Muta- 
kherin. 

9. Sarkar’s F. M. E. I. 

10. Is it a fact that the ‘■Northern_ vassals (of the Marhatas 
voluntarily) sat on the fence” or were not invited to participate in 
the battle of Panipat by the Abdali. 

11. Why the Abdali failed to act up to his words in the matter 
of leading an expedition to the south is a question which is worth 
Consideration. Those who try to minimise, the Marhata disaster at 
Panipat lay too great a stress on Abdali’s efforts to effect an under- 
standing with the PeshWa even after his decisive victory. The 
AbdaU’s difficulties with' his own people and nearer home and the 



arnwine oowct of the Sikhs in the Punjab ate facts which cannot oe 
gS TlSei to Hamhai, dated 10th Rajab 1175 » 5 Feb 1762 
Shah Wall Khan asaures the addressee, in reply to bis ^ ^ 

gSi, S Almighty, ,o willeth after 'be 'enotation of ^he aff.ns^of 

S's prr=rto„a'dfsh”hS^n .a 

Sinting excursion and then would march towards that quarter. Set 

^nur nfind completely at rest and continue to perform the task allotted 
rn vQu Send regullr reports of the transactions on that ^de i36 F 
391 The two letters of the Shah and Wazir to Sadullah ^an also 
refer to the troubles occasioned by the Sikhs further” 

determination first to suppress the Sikhs £bkl^ts^of ^he 

rsri receiot of constant complaints oi the innaDitanis oi 

^feb againM the oppressions of the Sikhs His Majesty has turned 

KtteS toword; that side. The mischievous people would be 

«»everelv dealt with, and. crushed* 

severely ae^_^ N. S. quotes from a contemporary observer, Badti- 

nath son of Keshvadas “If only his (Abdalis) promise of safe y 

could be relied upon, every one of the sSh 

him” and adds so greatly were the blood-sucking l«kes ot the soutn 

deSsteTby the potentates of the North” F. 11 E. 11. The late Mr. R. D. 
Baneriee wrote long ago” the neglect of the affairs of Hindustan on the 
part of the Peshwa was the real cause of the foundation of ^.ndepen- 
Sent Mahratta states of Gwalior and Indore and the consequent 

annihilation of the Rajput States etc. ’ o i > -ni p 

13 . For this and the following facts see Saikar s F. M. E. 
I&IL ' 




marched through Eajputana, in June 1757, instead of pacifying 
the Rathor, left him in hands of theSindhia. The other Chiefs also 
acting under their exactions and spoliation wanted to end the 
horrars of their domination. The explosion of Rajput hatred had 
already burst twice, first in the massacre of the Marhattas in 
Jaipur City on 10th January, 1751, and again, in the murder of 
Jayppa Sindhia, in Marwar, on 24th July 1755. But when they 
found that the grips of the hydra-headed sputherners were growing 
tighter and tighter they began to look towards a deliverer from 

beyond the north-western frontiers of India. 

The first indication of Madho Singh’s anxiety to seek support 
from the Abdali is available in what appears to be a letter of 
prince Taimur^-* to him, in which after acknowledging the receipt 
of the Raja’s Tetter saying that he had sent his Bakhshi, Rao 
Sabaj Singh, to the court whose efforts should be backed, the writer 
says that the Rao had not yet arrived but in accordance with 
what he had learnt from his well-wisher, Bahadur Singh, he had 
already impressed the Shah with the devotion of the addressee. 
He says further that although he had been appointed to Lahore, 
the Doab and Jammu, he was leaving instructions with Rahman 
Khan, a constant attendant of the Shah, for promoting the affairs 
of the “Maharaja” (L. 5. F. 45 A) 

The Abdali in a letter to Madho Singh, says that be had 
been informed by Hajibudhaula about his “friendly disposition and 
sincere attachment.” Then he writes that taking advantage of his 
absence in Iran where he had led his forces, the Marhatas had 
thrown the whole of Hindustan into disorder and begun to practise 
oppression everywhere and, therefore, he had to turn his attentioii 
towards this country. He had crossed Gondwal on the 29th Rabi 
I (or 1173 or 21 or Nov. 1758.) Duttaji had already fled from 
Rohtas and had probably joined Janko Marhatta. But the latter 
was also expected soon to take to his heels. The addressee is 
called upon to join hands with Bejoy Singh and stop the passage 
of the Marhatas towards the Daccan. The writer hopes t^hat all 
the enemies would be put to the sword and he promises the 
addressee that he would be rewarded in proportion to his services 
and sincerety. (L 1 H 66 a-67b) 

In another letter the Abdali acknowledges the letters of “the 
Maharaja” in which the latter had expected on his “friendly 
disposition and good faith” and his- “devices^ and plans lor the 
expulsion of the erring bodies of the Marhatas, and says that 
Naiib had already acquainted him with certain transactions on 
account of which the writer had become a.11 the more desirous of 
oxtendiEg his patronage to the addressee and, theretore, the latter 
should set his mind at ease and send a trustworthy agent to the 
court in order to submit a detailed report of the existing situation. 


14. Rabi 11 1170 or January, 1757 
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The letter concludes “you, the devoted one, should keep to your 
place, repel and chastize the body of the Marhattas and always 
send a report of everything. The boistrous waves of my troops 
would be immediately turned towards that side and. .....Najibd- 

daula^® would send a detailed report” (L. 3 ff 34-35) 

The following extracts from another letter require very care- 
ful consideration ; “you, the devoted one, would achieve your purpose 
with help of my God-given state. I bore affection for your brother 
and in the same manner feel affectionate towards you, the sincere 
one. You must take it for certain for the words of the King are 
undisputed. I, the Kibla of the world and of its creatures, have 
got in view to show, favours to you and have had, from times 
of old, a soft corner in my heart for the Rajput community and 
regarded them all, because of the old connection, as sincerely 
attached to my God-given kingdom. If God so willeth, all will 

feel gratified by my favours Najibuddaula. .....has impressed 

upon me your sincerity, fidelity, and devotion and, God willing, 
you will attain pre-eminence and distinction greater than in the 
days of the preceding sovereigns of Hindustan. Give concrete 
proofs of your sincerity and you will attain what you desire and 
every thing will be done as you wish” (L. 2; f 34 a b) 

In another letter the Abdali appreciates the fact that “the 
Raja of Rajas” (MS.) had established a name by being engaged 
against the body of the reprobate Deccanies and informs him 
that he had already pitched his camp at Khizrpur Mahal.^® in the 
Pargana of Rupar on the 19th of Rabi II (or 1173 or Dec. 1759) 
and hopes that in a few days he will be able to crush Janko 
Marhatta. He calls upon the addressee to see him as soon as he 
reaches tlTat quarter so that his “demands” should be conceded. 
In conclusion, the Shah asks the Raja to strike at the Deccanies 
who may be found on his side so that “these malevolent people” 
should be completely wiped out from Hindustan. (L, 19 . f 31 a. b.) 


15. Here it is worth while to notice two letters of Najib to 
Madho Singh in one of which he refers to the former’s letters about 
the need of unity and solidarity and assures him that his aim is 
also to do every thing conducive to the stability of the Empire and 
the good pf God’s creatures. He refers to the detailed letter written 
by Raja Harsahai about the affairs of the Darbar and writes about 
his having been informed of the contents of the letters which the 
addressee sent to Pandit Pardhan (Pashwa) and hopes that he would 
act according to it. In the second letter Najib again refers for 
details to the letter of Raja Harsaha sent t<j, Rao Ude Ram and 
assures the addresse of being at one with him “always and in all 
circumstance” (L. 7 &. 8 ; ff. 47 6-486.) 

16. A letter of the Wazir Shah Wali Khan to Madho Singh 
is also to the same effects fL. 10 f. 39 A.) 



At this stage it is well worth re-producing the contents of 
a rather long letter of Najib to Madho Singh. BLe writes “Ere this 
two letters giving an account of the affairs in this quarter together 
with an auspicious letter from His Magesty, and another from 
Ashraful Wuzara, Shah Wall Khan, have been sent through your 
vakil, Rai Udai Ram. .....As I have not heard from you for some 

time I feel anxious for your welfare and am expecting eagerly 
to get the good news. Although I feel assured on account of the 
ascendancy gained by your men, the defeat of the mischievous 
people, and the stoppage of their passages, yet on the receipt of 
your kind letters and detailed report I should feel doubly reassured 
and happy. As regards the fresh news of this quarter of this side 
“the oppressive people seeing the assemblage of forces on my side 
and the combination! ^ of all the chiefs and realizing their own 
inability to continue the struggle, felt ashamed and disgraced. 
Just at the time news arrived of the approach of the powerful 
army of His Majesty towards Sirhind and this broke their heart. Be- 
ing perplexed and uneasy they became eager to beat a retreat. But 
“as death held them by their skirt and the time of their overthrow 
had come they raised the siege here on the 17th of Rabi II (9 Dec, 
1759) and are proceeding to that side with heart full of fear and have 
arHved on the bank of the Jamuna, The Alexander and the Dara of 
this age are making a rapid march from Sirhind and have arrived 
in the vicinity of Banur^® and Chhat and is about to overtake 
the accursed. I, your sincere friend, have repeatedly brought your 
affairs into the notice of His Majesty and hope that the royal 
letter and that of Nawab Ashraful Wuzara would be soon received 
by you. This time His Majesty has come to restore the affairs 
of Hindustan in combination and consultation with the Chief men 
of this country and to chastise and overthrow the wicked people. 
He would also pa*y a visit to the Deccan lands. Orders have been 
issued to the Sardars and servants of His Majesty to bring their 
family!® and children to Lahore and increase the population there- 


-- Shakertal, the brilliant defence of 
pproach of the Vanguard of the Oudh Army, 10,000 stroi^, 
; luain body 30,000 strong under Shuja hiniself snd the 
ves of the Rohilla Sardar are referred to here. Sardar 

F. M. E. 11. 

18. “After having taken possession of the entire l^njab upto 
to Sarhind the Abdali sent his vanguard under J^an Khan,Shah- 
pasand Khan and Abdusamad Khan who entered the Banur and Chhat 

District (16 miles N. of Ambala) on the 15th December. According 
to Sir J. N- S Dattaji raised the siege of Sharkertal on the 8th 
December, 1759. 

19. This new piece of information is significant. r \ 


17. DattajTs siege of 

the a • w --r*., , T — CT — ^ ^ 

f the main body 30,000 strong under Shuj 
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the Mghert rank 

need not stand o" ““““YJ ^ ^” 4 “ “flrl? to his Wazir and send 
an to H.S chastising the tvioked 

them to me. Show nrmn _ , j oassages and treat it as the 

people Join hands with Maharaja Bijoy 

SVlUrfo^sfaU Smed o? the dLelopments there." 
(Lll; ff. 49-50. 

About » days later Sterto'ralho"«iJh’L&Sl 
1759) the _Abdah *>’‘>‘®„^ i®.Yfhrd bitten to the Afghan king 

his ^ Ama where in th ^ 3^ Biiov Sinsh of Jodhpur had been 
that the latter’s letters Jo, wSill on the war path 
duly forwarded to him and that Malhar^^^^ ^ 

t^eS" Tim \badali writes that he had caused another letter 
his heels. Tjie Abaaau^^ calling upon that “sincere one" to unite 
to be sent to Bi]oy Sing o,iHi'essees He writes further “prays 

his forces with those^ the addr^ s^ Jannadil.mS 

h.r 17^1 GhaSuddin Khan and Janko Marhata whose 

ill-luok had hoSem™ S dared to face the 

with f routed and many of them were 

forces of the a few more dead than 

killed, some t^^ ® ™ qj .j^j^ose M were brought 

alive, nianaged to P. " the fear of the Ghazis confusion has 
before P^^Xirs and foz-like they 

rr ap ‘tS rrn^. 

“dl’;|:L“nthonldsetyom^ 

Malhar so as Yd\. proof of your sincerity and 

unscathed . qo willeth ^this time I would arrange the affairs 

5 toirtainSn irtta possible and lay the basis 

of the affairs of all the “f®' V|fe ,“ 2 “ eT “ 
would become prosperous. (L12; ff. 316,-32a,b) 

A letter of Najib relates the events referred to a^bove (L14 ; ff. 
<598 32 al S one from Shah Wall Khan to Madho Singh tell us of 

398-3-i-a) f McVi we find no mention elsewhere. It 

sa“vs^ on ^Thufsday, the 8 th of the month (Jamadi 1 or 29 Decem- 

w 1759 ) on the bank of river Jamuna the erring body of 

the fully equipped Daccanies opposed the victorious Ghazis m 



20 Roused by the fatal news of the defeat and death of his 

uncle Dattaii Junkoji hurried up with his reserve of twenty thousand 

Vtnt after an hour and a half of renewed conflict the Marhata army 
,«.U, Wke and a.d toward. Delhi, toad Delhi for Bharatpur. 

The exact date is not mentioned in Sarkar F, M. fc. 
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21. He commanded Imad's troops when Malhar assaulted Delhi 
in August 1757 to end Najib^s rule there. Both fights with the Durranis 
have not been mentioned by Sarkar. 

22. Sarkar nowhere makes mention of any such negotiation 
but we may take it to be a fact. 

23* Shah Wali Khan gives the correct name of Dattaji. Junkoji, 
the son of Jayappa was the de-jure leader of the Sindhia but his 
uncle and guardian Duttaji was the virtual head of the family an4 
the actual champion of third Marhata troops* 
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caused the devastation e?e 

ci^eatures and the Aiizas _ whpn the summer was at its height, 

come. He set out at ^ he 

Opposed by the Marhattas routed them^^^theveu 

killing ’?h?whole body of the Afghans being completely 

disgrace of flight, i be wnoie y ^ ^ forces of the 

liberated from their ^as^till present with a consi- 

writer. As he was told .^hat Malhai was stm^^^ 

derable army in_ the As loon as Malhar 

also and arrived in the ^ ^ traversing a distance of 20 Kos 

heard of it he ^^^Xthe 30 ff Jamadi II (1173 for 20 Febraary 
in one single night. . the ^ Narnol the whereabouts 

1760) when the writer had encamp ^ at addressee should 

of the fugitive could uot ha should go to that ride 

stop all passages of the exit an should be expelled irom 

he must not be who Expected to know even if the 

the dominion of ^he addie..see nther oaths. In the end the 

wicked fellow were to choose^ H^h so WilLth, I shall spend this 

writer says If God ' , , after the rains will, with the 

year’s summer in this la ,, -pt tjyith a numerous army 

grace of God, ° thoroughly the professionally wicked 

'’"tiroflhat iand ao tLt not one ehouid in future raise his head. 
Regards Malhar they would not be spaied. 


:e 


Passing- over a rather 'ong 'tVyhe^Wari;- ^ 

"IcSmttanU^a^^^^^ ^ventroVthe past’’ 
and then writes about his _ movements^ 
and Shahdara. We read” As it was the 
ver was flooded it was difficult to cross 
Earnal. The enemies had already struck 
Lbdusamad Khan®® and others at Kunjpura. jlence 

savs that Malhar started from Jhilari, ^O^.E-S. miles 
3rd January, 1760.- The Abdali left Khizrabad on 
hedmln/ of his troops 
untry on 11th February, and moved f 

where Malhar was reported to be. But the Marhatas 
north and Maihar was at Bahadurgarh, 18 “ules west 

pS^ruary, and on 26-27 crossed the Jamuna into the 

E. 11. 225-228. 

iarkar’s remark about the lack of dispatch news letter 

Governor of Sirliind. He was shot dem and 

nd sacked in October, l760 Sark^rs F, M- E. lb 
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till the Oaravaa reached Kharonda.ss Here the mischievous 
people had set up their post which was easily captured, every one 
there being put to the sword. Then the royal standard was taken 
to Panipat where the Dacoanies had already set up their strong 
entrenchments and were sitting (for a fight). All most every day 
skirmishes occurred between them and the Grhazis.” Next the 
writer says that the addressee must have come to know how 
Govind Pandit^a and seven thousand of his mischievous people 
had been put to the sword, how the enemy were bloekededon 
all sides, how almost every day they were routed and artillery duel 
occurred and lines of tranches were moved on and how several of 
them used to be sent to the hell. “At last” continues' the Durrani 
King “on Wednesdayso the heretical party came out of their 
entrenchments with artillery, infantry, and cavalry for the fight. 
They had girded up their loins to kill the Ghazis and were so very 
presumptous and refractory that the matter was brought to my 
notice. As during these two or three months there had been 
frequent engagements and almost daily the enemies used to come 
out of their lines of entrenchments and after fighting and being 
repulsed fell back upon their camp their was not only suspicion 
but conviction that they were doing now what they had actually 
done on so many preceding days. However, as soon as I was 
informed of this I myself rode out to destroy the bases of their 
sedition......! first reconnoitred the battle-field and soon ascertained 

that the formidable foes had come out with a total force of two 
lakhs®^ horse and foot, fully armed with artillery and with a force 
of archers. They had arranged themselves into columns within 
columns upto six kos®^ and were eager to use their muskets and 
bows. Thereupon I also arranged my forces of intrepid Ghazis 
into several rows and having told the men of each row to be 
prepared for all eventualites I ordered the foot-musketeers to make 
a move with the artillery of the Sarkar Khassa and having set 


27. He had moved on to Shah Data facing Delhi sometime 
at the beginning of October only to look helplessly across the Jamuna 
till the river should become fordable again but the fall of Kunjpura 
forced his hand (F. M. E.) 

23. Was it at an upper ferry east of Soneput where an entire 
force of the Marhata Patrol was cut off 27 October F. M. E. 

29. For Govind Ballal’s march from Itawah into the upper 
Doab and his death December, 17 see F. M. E. Ill 310. 

30. The Bhao’s decision to fight that day had been taken so 
suddenly that the Abdali had received no intelligence before his 
enemies were actually on their march towards him. Ibid 320. 

31. For the forces actually present at Panipat see the masterly 
Analysis of Sir J. N. S., F. M. E. 285-89. 

32. The writer is not quite sure if his reading here is correct. 



33* Sarkar gives a different version 342. 

34, Barkhordar a Durrani Journal had the wounded Junkoji 
murdered and hurried in secret in order to abvert his master s wrathj 
R M. R 350. 

35. Sir J, N. S. says that the Abdali after entering Delhi 
sent off letters to Rajput Rajas from whom he demanded tributes. 
Madho Singh was ordered to present himself with one karore of 
Rupees whereupon he felt so alarmed as to appeal to Pashwa only to 
get a stern rebuke for his Anti-Marhata and pro-- Abdali activities* 


arid status, should also come and if God, the Almighty, so willeth 
you will attain preeminence and distinction greaer than in 
the time of preceding sovereigns. 

The MS. is not wanting in post- — Panipat correspo.ndence 
also. In a letter addresseed to Madho Singh the Durrani ruler 
writes that in accordance with “the request” 'of the addressee 
he had deputed his Wazir to Agra in order that he should, in 
consultation with “you, the old friend” look after the affairs of 
that side. The addressee is asked to proceed there immediately 
and take up the civil business of Dewani and General Adminis- 
tration (L. 27; f. 38 A B) ' 

Raja Harsahai sends a report to the Durrani Wazir where- 
in after referring to a letter of the addressee he writes” After 
the return of the royal army some people resolved to call in 
Malhar from Goaliar and create disturbances. Sir Maharajdhiraj, 
in obedience to the royal order, set out from Jaipur toward Tatawa 
with a view to intercepting that accursed fellow. He left a detach-' 
ment of his troops to punish certain Zamindars®^ who had joined 
the enemy. Malhar finding no way to advance further returned 
to his camp. The Emperor’s stay in the Doab in the vicinity of 
Jajmau became prolonged and Malhar finding an oppurtunity 
proceeded to that side and was joined by the Raja of Kota near 
Mukundra. A big engagement took place at a distance of ten 
Kos from Mukundra between the detachment sent by Sri Maharaj 
and the enemy. Malhar was wounded in the field and a'fter 
staying for a few days near Kota and causing false rumours of 
his movements to be spread he was reported by his own troops 
while fleeing in confusion towards Malwa to be so ill on accounts 
of his wounds as to be carried in a covered litter. The spies say 
that owning to his wounds he was absolutely motionless. It looks 
as if the soul has left his impure body. Sri Maharaj sends his 
respectable salutation and congratulation on such a victory to His 
Majesty. King Shah Alam has been staying at Hamirpur and 
the Gosain companions of N. Shujauddaula have pushed on up to 
Jhansi. The Raja of Bundelkhand and Bhadawar are thinking of 
coming to pay their obeisance. As regards the Daccan R. Rao laid 
siege to Aurangabad but R.S. Jung, Basabt Jung and Nizam- 
Daula marched with 50 thousand and soon drove the Marhatta 
within 30 Kos from Poona (L. 32; ff 526-55a) 


36. The letters show that notwithstanding* the demands of 
tribute referred to by Sarkar Madho Singh continued his negotiations 
with and was still trusted by the Abdali. 

37. Perhaps this refers to Sardar Singh of Umara (a Naroka) 

F. M, E. 
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k A.JA UDAISINGH OF MARWAR 
■ ■ BY 

Mahamahopadhyaya PANDIT BISHESHWAR 

Nath RED, Jodhpur. 

. * 1, « fUo -fifi-h qon of Rao Maldeva, the fatuous 

EaiaUdaismgh was the fifth son January 1538 A. D. 

rater of Marwar. ”ns t. p^alodi. His father ied m 

and got in eedU according to his wishes, by his 

1562 A. D. and was succeed ^ Udaisingh ^according to 

rtt%iiug»;r£ 

a peaceful termination of the hostility . 

’ • T« hn at-i- Akbari ‘ Emperor Akbar, in his seventh 

regnal year (t. f. 15bZ_^ ^ ) ^ ^rove Bazbahadur away 

Governor of Malwa, aad^^JS „rmy the fugitive chief, after roam- 
with the help of gome time, first took refuge with 

ing hither /towards Gujrat. But this is not correct 

Udaisingh Bazbahadur was the 

Srana^fMewSfs’ism^^^^^ 

I„ 1565 A, D.. *0 

annexed the tort Nagaur a number of Rajput princes, 

from Ajmer, encamp -Diwaner presented themselves at his court 
including ® e At that time Udaisingh also went 

and accepted his * o^o Ohandrasen, his younger brother, 

there to ^'f®^_p^mDeror Akbar as his sovereign, the latter 

refused to acknowledg ^P ^ ^^j^.^^g view to create 

»u‘°aLStwfafipu?raUng family. 

Hdasingh sapressed Mooessfully tto Guiars uf SamavaU an 

the rebellion of Khichiwada. 

At that time caravans between Smdan^djha^^^^^^^ 

through ®^^5''^^hati7ulers oIe Sie place. ’ But Udaisingh tried to 
good income to Bhati refers ot P traders to pass through 

Slll‘“TMa“eXTflght in 1573 A. D. batwaen Ddaisingh and 


1. Page 257. 

2. Vol. 1I« P* 269. 
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the Bhatis of Jaisalmer. But as tUe leader of the Bhatis was 
killed in this battle the former prevailed upon the latter. To 
avenge this defeat the Bhatis, in 1574 A. D. made a sudden attack 
on Phalodi. In the battle, which was fought at Hammirsar (near 
Kundal), the Bhatis gained the upper hand. 

In 1577 A. D. he accompanied Sadik Khan to subdue Madhu- 
karshah Bundela of Orchha, where he played an important part 
and the victory of the fort of Narwar was due to his valour. 

The date of this event is given in Akbar Nama^ as the 22nd 
regnal year of Emperor Akbar, while in Ma-asir-ul-Umra^ it was 
his 23rd year. 

After some time the Emperor, pleased with the valour of this 
Rathor prince, bestowed upon him the title of ‘Raja as well as 
the throne of Jodhpur. As Raja Udaisingh was a fatty person 
he also came to be known as ‘Mota Raja’ in the Mughal court. 

In 1583 A. D. he arrived at Jodhpur via Pushkar and ascended 
the throne of his ancestors on the 4th August. In the same year, 
when Mirza Khan (Abdulrahim Khan Khanan) was sent to quell 
the rebellion of Muzaffar Gujrati, he too went with him. Muzaffar 
was defeated at Rajpipla, 

Akbar Nama^ gives the year of this even as 992 A. H. (1584 
A. D.) and Tabqat-i-Akbari^ gives the date as Friday the 13th 
Moharram (16th January). But according to the Indian Ephemeris 
Thursday falls on that day and not Friday. 

In 1584 A. D. lie also received the district of Sojat as Jagir 
from the Emperor. In the same year he went with the Imperial 
army to suppress Sayyad Daulatkhan, who had taken Khambhat.^ 

In 1587 A. D. he, along with his son Shursingh, attended upon 
the Emperor at Lahore. Then, .according to the Marwar chronicles, 
as desired by the latter he invaded Sirohi to punish Devda Rao 
Surtan and install in his place Devda Vija, the son of Har Raj. 
But as Vija was killed in a battle, be put Devda Kalla instead on 
the throne of Sirohi. 


Vol. Ill, p. 210. 

Vol II, p. 181. 

Vol. Ill, pp. 423-424. 

Pages, 357-358 

Akbar Ngma, Vol. HI, pp. 436-437, 
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According to the history of Sirohii this event took place m 
the beginning of 1588 A. D., whereas according to Akbar Nama 
Jhfs hSpened in the 38th regnal year of the Emperor (*. e. 1593 
A D) This shows that either there is a mistake in the year given 

lA the chronicles of Marwar and Sirohi or Akbar JNama, or he 
might have invaded Sirohi second time in 1593 A. U. 

In 1587 A. D. he marched against Sivana, with the Imperial 
forces and after a long seige next year, defeated Ba_o Kalla, the_ 
son of Rayamal, his own elder brother, and captured the fort for 

the Emperor. , . -r , r ir- u • 

In 1592 A. D. when Emperor Akbar left Lahore for Kashmir 
he deputed Kulich Khan, along with Raja Udaismgh, to look after 
the affairs at Lahore.3 . . . 

Next year he inflicted a crushing defeat on Raval Viramdeva 

of Jasol and took possession of his territory. 

He was also sent, with prince Daniyal to take part in, the 
battles of the Deccan. On his return from there he st^ed for , 
«!ome days in Marwar and then went to look after the affairs at 
Lahore * He died there on the 8th July 1595 A. D. 
akd his cremation, which took place on the bank of the Ravi, 
was attended by Emperor Akbar himself. 

Raia Udaisingh was the first ruler of Marwar, who accepted 
the Imperial allegiance and according to Tabqat-i-Akbari^ received 

a Mansab of one and a half thousand, hut according to Ma-asir-i- 
Alamgiri® his Mansab was one thousand only. 

The reasons for his acceptance of the Mughal Emperoi s 
allegiance are as follows 

Firstly at that time owing to the internal dissenssion the 
condition of Rajputana was deteriorated to such an extent that the 
rulers of Amber, Bikaner, etc. considered the Imperial allegiance 
or Mansab as a protection and honour. Secondly, even in the 
presence of Udaisingh the throne of Jodhpur was bestowed by Rao 

Maldeva to his younger son Rao Chandrasen and further it was 
annexed by the Emperor to avenge his father Emperor Humayun, 
whom Rao Maldeva could not help because of the slaughter 
of the cow by the then Emperor’s followers. These were the 
circumstances under which Udaisingh was cempelled to accept 
the Imperial service. Had he not been faced by these circum- 
stances it is not easy to say whether he would have bowed before 


1. Pp. 234-235. 

2. Vol. Ill, p. 641. 

3., Tabqat-i-Akbari, p. 376. 

4. Akbarnama, Vol. III. p. 662. 

5. Page 386. 

6. Vol. II, p. 18L 






STATUS OF THE SUBEDARS AND DIWANS OF THE 
DECCAN IN THE TIME OF SHAH JEHAN 


1. Ruqat-e-Alamgiri, p. 116 (Darul Musannifin. Azamgath). 
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than the Subedari of other provinces of the Empire. Only men 
of the highest status and integrity were appointed there as 
Subedars andDiwans. After his first Viceroy alty. Prince Aurangzib 
was succeeded by Khan-e-Dauran Nusrat Jang holding the rank 
of 7000 Zat sawar. He was Subedar of the Deccan tillJune 
1645. In order to develop the country he consolidated the 
‘tankhwas’ of the Mansabdars who held jagirs in Ehandesh and 
the Deccan for the upkeep of their troops. He was hard task- 
master and efficient administrator. He sent to the court nearly 
a crore of Rupees to prove that whereas till then money had 
always been remitted from the court to meet the deficit, but now 
the Deccan had become a revenue yielding Subah. After this he 
planned the conquest of Bajapur and in this connection was 
summoned to the court for consultation. He accompanied the 
Emperor to Kashmir, and then took leave and came to Lahore 
where he was murdered by a servant. Maharaj Jaisingh was 
ordered to officiate till the arrival of the viceroy-designate.® 

The Emperor was anxious to appoint a really trustworthy 
man to the Deccan and in this connection consulted Islam Khan 
Mashhadi, the Diwan-e-kul of the Empire and an old favourite 
of Shah Jehan. The latter, after deliberation suggested his own 
name, as he had somehow got a hint that the Emperor wanted 
him to undertake the arduous responsibility of the Deccan 
administration. He was raised to the high rank of 7000 Zat, 
7000 Sawar. He governed the Deccan for two years, and made 
his best endeavours to increase the prosperity of the country®. 

Shah Nawaz Khan officiated, for about a year when prince 
Murad Bakhsh was appointed to the substantive part with the 
former as his guardian. But the prince quarrelled with his 
guardian, and the administration of the country was thrown into 
great confusion. Upon this the Emperor recalled the prince and 
appointed Shaista Khan in Septernber 1749 who governed the 
Deccan till 1652, when he was succeeded by prince Aurangzib. 

During Aurangzaib’s second Viceroyalty there were occa- 
sional conflicts with Golcon da, Bija pur and the Mara thas which, 
involved military operations and diplomatic manipulation. Owing 
to his far-reaching schemes Aurangzib was misunderstood by his 
father and brother Dara. They suspected him of augmenting 
his own authority with the resources at his command in the 
Deccan. 

In fact it was chiefly due to Aurangzib’s military and 
diplomatic activities that the status of the Subedar of the Deccan 
was raised. He' even used to receive costly presents from the 



2. Maasirul Umara, Vol. I. p. 758. 

3. Ibid. 1, p. 167. 




ruler of Golconda about which the Emperor . 

Mr price was not credited against the amual tribute from that 

^ In th e time of Shah Jehan the Subedar of th « j 

to have lour regular Subahs or Provinces under his direct 
nistration Khandesh, Berar, Daulatabad and Teifneana 
had the authority to appoint the Subedars of these foS subah? 
after obtaining due sanction from the Emperor for 
find mention of RashM KhM Ansari, Subedar of Khandesh and 
Tehngana Hadi Dad Khan, Subedar of TeliSga?a and 
Mirza Khan, Subedar of Berar.* One of the causes of Sfctlon 
between the Emperor and prince Aurangzib, the Viceroy of the 
Deccan was that the latter was very keen for appointments of 
his own men to higher posts in the Deccan. By an irony of fate 
Aurangzib later on made use of the resources of the DeccaS against 

fitter, rs“jehungfr. ‘hem againft his 

nrer.. Strategic and political importance of the 

Deccan that ambitious and capable men coveted its viceroyaltv 
No other Suba is referred to as Wilayat in current liKure 

except Bengal which in these days was regarded as a nanni 

Aurangzib in one of his letters referred as 
A hell well-stocked with bread”. But in later history Bengal 

was converted from a penal province to a ‘Paradise among 
countries’ (Jannatul Bilad).6 ^ lauise among 

.‘ioc^^ents in the Daftar-e Diwani in 
designations employed for the Subedars 
some LamSe“:- “sht on their status. Here are 
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4. Maasrul Umata, Vol. 2. p. 250 and Vol, 3. 522. 

?. 1 roceeding of Indian Historical Record’s cptnipission J922, 



into two parts of of Khandesh and western half 

The former comprised the o„Kahs of Daulatabad, 

of Berar and the latter consisted of the Subatis 

Sgrt ha£”heir "a'. 

StrlJ Twin ‘of Bala”taf was appointed the Diwan of the 

entire Mughal Deccan. ^ 

ae epithets employed forjje Mwans a^^^^^^ 

Here are some examples : 

(IVO ^<^0.51.0 ^’“7^ 

, ( rf A Jltb ) 5 ‘^)')3 ^ 

(fit ‘^“7^ ^_^uytu>s»fi>. 

There is a document in which both Dianat Khan, Diwan of 
Paino-hat and Sadullah Khan, Diwan of the Central Government, 
are referred to with the slight difference in the significance of their 
epithets. 

»iij jiti! j cy,!), oji )'tv* n-^ 

- Stie*! 

-tya5b )')«> jO ^ J 7*^ ^*’7'** 
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In this document the Diwan of Painghat is referred to as 
“Vizarat Iqbal Panah” and the Divan of the Central Government 
• oo «TTmarliil Mnlki Madarul Mahami while in 





A NOTE ON ADMIRAL WATSON 


De. KalIKINKAR DATTA, Patna College, Patna 

.u after the Treaty of Aiz-la-Chapelle, the Eneiish and 

the Fren^ entered into another period of conflicts as allils of the 
succession to the Subahdarship of the Deccan 
and the Nawabship of the Carnatic. A contemporary, Edward Tvac 
tells us that ‘‘the French had a far superior number of European 
troops, and had been so artful as to form connections with the 
most powerful princes m the country ; with these advantages 
they made so considerable a progress, as greatly to alarm the 
whole of the English settlements and to fill them with apprehen- 
sions, lest the day might have come, when Mons. Duplex’s 
ambition might be gratified in its utmost extent'’.^ Even after 
Dupleix 8 recall, the prospect of success of the negotiations carried 
on between the English and French East India Companies fora 
convention with a view to - “restoring union between them and 
putting an end to the troubles on the Coast of Coromandel”2 was 
uncertain. As a matter of fact, the English appreheS a qS 
recrudescence of hostilities with the FrencM ThrGbte?nS 
and ^uncil of the respective settlements of the English East 
India Company in India, therefore, “sent repeated accoults of S 
dis^reeable situation * to the Court of Directors in England who 
m their turn “petitioned’’a His Majesty’s GovernmenTfS military 
help to safeguard the Company’s interests in India. ^ 

In response to this appeal. His Majesty “was most gracious! v 
plased to order a Squadron of his ships with a body of land forces 
on board to proceed to the East Indies to proteot the Company 
m their commerce and their just Rights and Privileges ’’® The 
Squardon commanded by Charles Watson. Rear AdmLl oftht 
Slu6j> W3,s composed of ttie following' 


1 Edward Ives— A Voyage from England to India, p. 2. 

2. Court’s letter to Bengal, 2nd March, 1754, para ; 17 

th. afxr 

twM, 1755-56, publishai m Journal of the Bihar Research‘’^tayi 
4. Ives, op. cit, p. 2. 


7. Court’s letter to Bengal, 2nd March, 1754, 
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As his Ma jestys Ships will be in want of Stores Provisions 
and necessarys during their stay in India You are hereby directed 
to Furnish Admiral Wattson or any of his Majestys Commanders 


Ships 


Kent 


Eagle 
Salisbury 
Bristol 
Bridgewater 
Sloop Kingfisher 


Commanders 
Henry Speke 

George Pocock 
Thomas Knowler ... 
Thomas Latham 
William Martin 
Best Michell iMighel) 


Guns 

64 (90 according 

to Ives.) 

60 

50 

50 

20 

16 


The ‘land forces’ placed under the command of Colonel 
John Adlercron, included 815 ‘Men officers’ of his regiment of 
infantry and a detachment from the Royal Tram of Artillery of 
78 Men officers, the latter being under the command of Lieutenant 
William Hislop.® 

Although the first destination of the Squadron and the . land 
forces was the Coromandel Ooast,^ yet considering that they may 
have occasions to b© present at times at other settlenients of the 
Enelish, the Court of Directors sent the following instructions 
to the Council in Calcu|ta on the 2nd March, 1754 for dealing 
with those troops.10 

“Upon the Anchoring or Arrival of Rear Admiral Wattson 
at your Presidency or any of the Companys Settlements Wee 
Direct that he be saluted with 15 Guns which he will return Gun 

for Gun and in case the ‘Commodore who wears a distinguishing 
Pennant shall arrive at any of our Settlements when the Admiral 
is not there he is to be Saluted with 13 Guns who will likewise 
return Gun for Gun, and that you pay him all the Honours due to 
his Rank and behave to him on all occasions with great regard 
and Friendship and as you are to Behave with all Civility and 
Respect io the several Commanders belonging to his Majesty’s 
Squadron so you are to give them as well as the Admiral all 
necessary Help and Assistance. 

You are hereby directed to allow to Amiral Wattson after 
the rate of 40s. a Day Sterling which wee desire his acceptance of 
to defray the Expenses of House Rent and for keeping a Table 
for himself and such Commanders and Officers as he shall think 
propper which allowance is to commence on his arrival upon the 
Coromandel Coast and Continued during his stay in India and is 
to be in full consideration for all Expenses whatsoever. 




To the Capt. of each Company ... ... « a day 

Lieutt. ... ••• ^ ® 

Ensign ... **• ... 1 0 

Sergeants ... — ”• ^ 2 each 

Corporals ‘ 0 2 each 

Drummers ... ••• "V ■ 

Private men ... ... ••• ^ ^ 

And to the Adjutant to the Regiment ... 10 a day 

You are likewise to Pay on the Coraimnys .^count the 
undermentioned additional allowances to the Officers Cadets _ and 
Gunners of the detachment from the Royal Regiment of artillery 

Vizt. , 

s d 

1 First Lieutenant ... ... .- 1 0 pr. Diem 

1 Second Lieutenant .. ... 10 

3 Lieuti. Fireworkers ... 0 8 each 

Gentlemen Cadets and Gunnrs. ... 0 2 each 

You are to observe what we said before that the befor^ 
mentioned allowances are only to put his Majestys Forces with 
respect tg Pay upon the same footing as our own, and you are 
' further to observe that no Advanced pay is to be allowed to any 
other Persons than as before directed. 

You must take care that the said Forces are properly 
accommodated with Barracks or Places to live in (during their 
Residence with you) and in general that they be treated with 
Humanity and as much care taken of thern as of our own, and 
you are likewise to provide (convenient Magazines and Irlaces lor 
his Majestys Stores so as they may be in the Custody and care oi 


INSTITUTIOH OF WATAIST AND ITS INFLUENCE ON 
THE 18th CENTURY MARATHA SOCIETY 


R. V. Oturkar M. a., and S. N. JOSHI, 
Members, Bharat Itihasa Samshodhak Mandal, Poona 

Watan (hereditary rights). Caste and (custom d’PP®* 
the comer stones of the 18th Century Maratha Society. W< 





to discuss the features of Watan in this essay 
available in some sixty-eight papers, written 
well as additional information already avail' 
for the purpose. ' 

Watan defined-~W a.tQ.n can be defined as a 
Sion of ^ land or a privilege, recognised by 
one side and the state on the other for* 


ro nisiinguistiit from corresnonHincr -f- '^^siraoie 

should be dislinguishedTom1Sf“lhfchi^^^^^^ 

Soan^l bT=e, SlSSS 

hoofaLZd r““ a 

Vritti and WataJ differTom eao°h‘*o"he? 

r&2?e‘is“f 

slruotur“lhe holde^'ofVrfti 


enoed by the orSrp^« "ayS'ablf “tTs 1^"*“ 
)ecific. Treatment of Indian history has too oftetfo.^*^* a 
de generalisations. The oountiy is^sfyalt and 
Dsive that Watan and Vritti might Ippe“ in dilSn^ 
n different lands and in different periods A livino- or.«.i/af 
express itself through static institutions Thaf is whJ 

UTteTu^CntTSraK^ 
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to svnthasise and generalise. The comparative evidence in diffe- 
rent parts of the country at any definite period would enable us 
to develop a sort of theory of the subject, on which the science 
0 ° history and its philosophisation might later on be built up. 

On a perusal of the 68 papers available one is inclined to 

rema^ that in the iSth Century Maratha Society 

nrSeSorunder the sun could possibly be crystallised into a 
Watan, so deep was the idea rooted in the mentality of the peopl . 

A paper of the year 1722 describes how three Sheikhs, Rustum, 
Imam S Dava^ Lted as darweshis, tamed tigers and beam 

aud obtainera watani right of S 

tmases round about Haveli. The Patils were ordered that Ibe 

Darweshis should be allowed to 

eo ahnw tisers and bears to villagers. The ratils were luriuei 
instructed^ that during their stay in the village they should 
provided with a village coolie 

b^'srwouirir J^oTod^ li: w^h 

ner house In the absence of any clue to fix up its date 
it is impossible to establish_ any connection betweem^ 
mvpi nf the time and the Watan charge. All that can oe ..am 
Irthat the Watan charge was capable of an occasional variation. 

Other interesting cases of Watani rights may be briefly 
noted. A Gurav having obtained the right of 

in a small village, a Mali was prevented from doing the same 

and thus creating an additional Watani right there. 
dSiberate attempt to do so a coraplamt was taken to his got- 
panchayat (community) which exacted from him a Promise that 
he would refrainfromdoing so. Thenght^o^^^^^ 


musical instrument, had been obtained by the “ge 

successfully complained against the Gosavis who 
Sambal at a festival. The Gosavis were however allowed to 
celebrate Gondhal and the exclusive right of the Gondhalis to 
celebrate it was not recognised, as gondhal was looked upon omy 


form of devotion to God. As late as in the ^ar 1818, 
lin Robertson issued orders allowing the Patils and Aulkarnis 
ict their conventional Watani rights from the villagers. 

The object of granting a watan was to create a feeling of 
ity in the mind of the watandar and secure his steady 
!es for the village. An Abhaya patra (assurance l^ter) ot 
^ear 1782 issued to a Tamboli (betel leaf seller) of Garade 
ined an offer of a plot of ground where he could open his 
He gave Rs. 15 to the village Hakim, as nazrana, and 
bound to pay Rs. 2 per year as revenue to the State and 5U 
s per day possibly to the village authorities. The Abhaya 
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natra bore witnesses of 18 different watandars of the village. 
The name of the assignee was Kasim bin Baji. Baji seems to be 
a Hindu name and Kasim was possibly a convert. Such was the 

spirit of tolerance that a change in religion did not deprive a 
person of a place in the corporate structure of the village. In 
another letter of the year 1769 we find that the Deshpandes of 
Saswad asked the Patil of Garade to prevent the grocer from 
dealing in betel leaves as the Tamboli had the exclusive right to 
do the same. Watandars were looked upon as the supports of the 
villaff© orgQ»niisB-tioE and wore treated with courtesy and respect* 
In 1764 the following official letter was sent to a watandar Mhar 
of Hasuchi Wadi: “You are a watandar Chaugula of this 
villa^^e and the Patil imforms us that you have recently left 
vour°watan and your duties and gone away. You are hereby 
informed that you should not be afraid of anybody and you rnay 
safely resume your office and take possession of your lands. 
Sometimes a watandar would find it difficult to pull on with the 
scanty watan income guaranteed to him. He could, on an appeal 
to the village, get additional land. In a letter to the Deshpandes 
of Saswad they were informed that as the Kurnbhar of the village 
had been graced by God with a large family they (the village 
authorities) should see to it that he was properly provided for. 

The different balutedars (artisans) of the village were not 
nf the same rank, which probably depended upon the importance 
of the Srvice rendered by the balutedars to the village. In one 
naper the balutedars are classified into three _orders. The firs 
order included the Sutar, Chamar, Mha.r and Mang and Maimed 
a share of Rs. 10 for each. The second ^'^^ed the Kumbhar^ 
Whavi Parit, and Lohar and claimed only Rs. 5 The thud 
nf the Joshi Gurav, Sonar and a Mulana (Muslim) 
Tarof whom was enmledto Rs. 2i. This shows nionV 

in fhp viUa«*e organisation was different from seniority in h 

li Wil 

differed from that, oi other watandars for ^^ey acted in 
capacity of State officers and co-sharers in the village oiganisa 

tion. , 1 j ■ 

Tt was but natural that occasional disputes should arise in 
oonneotioTwi “h. Z exact contend of -h 

^“^ortL'^rfeM^^SometSmS^utsidL aurreptitiohsly tried to 
:SbhL‘tLirota m.%o™tio.e. there was 

wdeen';LtiraTaTsh as^a^d, preoedehce in the 
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application of Ticca to the forehead on the occasion of ( ) 
(listending to the religious significance of the day) ceremony. 
Such cases of dispute were settled in a variety of ways ; but 
usually readiness was shown to refer the point to the village 
panchayat. In 1779 the Chamars and Mahars of Pargaon 
quarrelled over the right to take the five offerings ( ) 
made to Holi. The whole Pandhar (village farmers) and bara 
balutyas (village artisans) gathered together in a meeting in which 
evidence of over ten persons was recorded, most of them support- 
ing the claim of Chamars. In a dispute between the P&tils of 
Walhe and Ingual regarding the right to take the high bone ( ) 

of the goat killed for ceremonial purposes on the Dussera day, 
information was collected from 38 villages nearby and the point 
was settled in favour of the Ingulkar patil (1784 A. D.). The 
claim to a thigh bone might appear to be very trival today, but 
the contending parties then were willing to lay a wager of Rs. 500 
over the point of dispute. Sometimes villagers tentatively 
decided the quarrel and used to refer it to the authorities at 
Poona for an authoritative investigation and decision. Where 
the point, of dispute had any religious significance the high priests 
of a holy place nearby such as Paithan were consulted. But 
they too collected information about the traditional practice 
prevailaing in the locality, before giving their decision in tho 
matter. In 1724, the smiths of Khalad quarrelled with the 
carpenters and claimed a separate watan for themselves. The 
quarrel came up for decision to the Deshmukh and Deshpande 
of Saswad. They referred the matter to the village authorities 
requesting them to call forth witnesses and note down their 
evidence. Thereupon a number of villagers gathered in a temple 
and gave evidence on oath. The letter contains a list of witnesses 
comprising a. Carpenter, a Mali, a Nhavi, a Jyotisi, a Parit, 
a Ohamar, a Gurav, a Mang, a Kumbhar, a Potdar, a Mahar and 
also a Mulana (a muslim) whose deposition could not possibly have 
been taken in the temple. It may be asked as to who had the 
legal right to decide such cases of dispute. The final legal right 
evidently vested with the State or whoever represented the State ; 
but more often than not, the contending parties referred the 
matter to the local authhritiea, who used to take their consent in 
writing, Rajinama as it was called, thus bipding them to abide 
by their decision. Should the contending parties approach the 
higher authorities directly, the latter would, as can be seen from 
instances cited above, send the papers to local authorities for 
further investigation. At times the State authorities used to send 
their representative to ascertain such evidence. This practice 
evidently protected the complainant against local prejudices and 
one-sided reports. 

There is one form of Watan which deserves a special mention. 
If is th ^ Deshraukhi Watan. To enjoy a Deshmukhi Watan and 
to bs a Dash nukh was an honour sought even by princes. Shahu 



on b^ngTeleased ty^Aurangzeb is found to be ai 
the Deshmukhi of Wai and even much later, when 
a king was stabilished e.e. in 1718 and 1719 h< 
proud of styling himself as a Deshmukh Tn a 
incorporating the decision of _the Astta Pradhan 
Gouncil over a case of coaflict regarding the De 
Shahus name appears not as a king but as a Deshr 
might appear to be very strange ; but the reason is ■ 

The respect that royalty can evoke is due to fear' 

of power the respect for Deshmukhi on the other 
i^onal and is due to the importance of the service tl 
ThePeshmukh is responsible for seeing that land is 
cultivation and revenue is collected. The chan 
power rarely brought about a change in th^ 


MUSLIM INSCRIPTIONS PROM KHATU (MARWAR) 








Dr. M. ABDULLA OHAGHATAi, 3/4, B. J. Road, Poona, I. 

Before my visits to Khatu I only knew it as the birth place 
of the great saint Shaikh Ahmad Khatu, who was born therein 
A H. 737/A. D. 1336 and he is lying buried at Sarkeei (d. A. M. 
84<)/a' D 1445 near Ahmadabad. He was a disciple Baba 
T^haoMaghribi (d. A. H. 749/A. D. 1348) whose grave at Khatu is 
wellinown public resort. But my visits to Khatu and ^the stujy 
of its Muslim monuments’ inscriptions, which are fortunately in situ, 
have revealed to me that from the very beginning it_^has been avery 
noDular place of great importance. A local learned person told me 
that the Md mosques and graves of Khatu were once adorned wRh 
inscriptions which were dated from A. H. 4:84/A. 
to the^last Mughal Emperor of Delhi. Though today they do not 
exist yet their actual transcriptions are preserved with him which 
I had^ copied from his private record with his kind permission. 
I myself took impressions of twenty-five inscriptions from 'various 
monuments, which I have arranged for the publication of a 

detaUed monograph on them. ^ fZ 

opportunity to describe a few of them in the following : 

One big inscription in naskhi characters on a marble slab 
about five feet into six feet is fixed between two pillars of the 
tomb of Baba Ishaq Maghrabi. It shows the construction of a 
reservior during the reign of Sultan 

A. H. 629 /A.D. 1231, under the supervision of one Masud, son of 
Ahmad, son of Omar Khallaj. . . 

One fragrment of an old inscription in red stone is lying in 
the precincts of the mausoleum of Baba Ishaq which is 
reservoir because it bears the word 

from the words Ghiyathu’d-Dinya and date A. 666/A. D. 12b? 
that it belonged 4o the reign of Sultan Ghiymthu d-Din Abu 1- 
Muzaffar Balban {A. H. 664-686/A. D. 1265-87). One more sirnilar 
fragment of an inscription in red stone is lyi^ on 
of the tank just near the western gateway of Khatm it cieariy 
shows that it belonged to a water tank n&med Firoz Saghar, 
because it was built by one Piroz Muhammad’ ^ his name as its 
builder occurs therein. Though the name ot the Sultan during 
whose reign it was buit and its actual date of construction are 
missing yet from the writing and the wording of the inscription 
we can infer that it was also built during the reign of Sultan 
Balban. These both parts of inscriptions belong to two ditterenT 

The inscription of the Juma’ masjid, situated on the way to 
the hill of Khatu on its southern side, is fixed in its centyai 
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mehrab. It shows that it was repaired and rennovated by one 
Beg Salar Bawarchi (?) in A. H. 968/A. D. 1560 during the early 
years of Akbar’s reign. From its architectural details we can 
presume that it was contemporaneously built with those mosgiues 
built in Delhi and Ajmer by Sultan Aibak and Sultan Iltutmish. 
Besides one of the inscriptions which I copied from the record 
of the local person, was acutally of the reign of Sultan Shamsud- 
Din Iltutmish and dated A. H. 607/A. D. 1210, which might be 
from the same mosque. 

There are two inscriptions on the interior and exterior walls 
of the masjid on the hill of Khatu on its southern side, which 
show that it was built by the representative of Firoz Khan, the 
then ruler of Nagaur, because Khatu was then the part of the 
kingdom of Nagaur which was being ruled by the successors of 
Shams Khan Dandani, the founder of the Nagaur dynasty and 
the real brother of Zafar Khin, the founder of the Gujarat 
Sultanate at Ahinadabad. {vide-Nagaur-a Forgotten Kingdom 
by M. A. Ohaghatai ; Bulletin Deccan College, vol. ii , Nos, 1-2). 

One complete arch in red stone, being the part of the central 
mehrab of a mosque, is lying in the basement of a mosque in the 
heart of the city of Khatu which is at present serves as a city 
post-oflSce of Khatu. This arch bears an inscription recording the 
construction of a mosque during the reign of Sultan Alau’d-Din 
Khalji in A. H. 702/A. D. 1302. 

Four inscriptions in very fine nast’aliq style of calligraphy, 
belonging to the well-known globe-trotter Muhammad Ma’sum 
Bhakkari, are found on the walls of the shrine of Baba Ishaq 
Maghribi. They record that Bhakkari had paid two visits to the 
shrine in A. H. 1008/A. D. 1599 and A. H. lOlO/A. D. 1601 respcc. 
tively. They contain very useful information about Bhakkari 
himself. 

In my first visit to Khatu I had noticed on its northern hill 
a heap of graves which '‘had a worn out slab of stone bearing 
Persian verses. It was specially pointed out to nie^ by Prot. 
Shairani when I had started from his resting place to visit Khatu. 
It records the martyrdom of six musulmans who, had voluntarily 
gave their lives in defending an assembly of Musulmans of Kham 
while busy at pray on the day of Td in A. H, 709/A. D. 1309, 
against the attack of non-Muslim inhabitants of Khatu who had 
tried to attack them, while incapable of defending themselves* 
The inscription records that two hundred infidles had attacked 
the party of Musalman. The names of these martyred persons 
are found there in these verses. 

The premises of the shrine of Baba Ishaq show that during 
different periods buildings of varied taste and designs have been 
built. Many of them bear inscriptions of considerable importance. ' 
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in short, Khatu’s antiquities from Muslim point of view 
constitute an independent chapter of Muslim history and culture 
of the past. I am sure, the complete monograph on Ehatu’s 
Muslim monuments will be a great help to the studies of medi- 
aeval Indian. 


SIEAJ-UD-DAULAH AND THE ENGLISH BEFORE 1756 


BY 


Dr. Kalikinkar Datta, M.A., Ph.D., P.R.S,, 

Professor of History, Patna College, Patna. 

Early in May 1752 Nawab Alivardi declared Siraj-ud-daulah, 
in whom he lived and moved and had his being, as his successor.^ 
Soon, during his stay at Hugli, Siraj-ud-daulah “was visited by 
the French and Dutch Governors with a present equivalent to 
his dignity ”.2 As instructed by the /aiydar of Hugli and by 
Khawajah Wajid, one of the principal merchants of Bengal who 
resided at Hugli, the Council in Calcutta “judged it highly neces- 
sary to pay the Nabob (Nawab) the compliment required”.* 
Accordingly, the President, Mr. Roger Drake, accompanied by 
Messers Cruttenden and Becher and the Commandant, visited 
Siraj-ud-daulah at Hugli in the beginning of the third week of 
September, 1752. They were received there, as the Council in 
Calcutta held, “with the utmost Politeness and Distinction far 
superior than was paid the French or Dutch”.* 

Highly-gratified at this incident, the Council in Calcutta 
wrote to the Court of Directors : “ * * * We flatter ourselves 
that the expense we have been at on this occasion has procured 
you great Favour and will be the meai:|^ of your Honours business 
being conducted without any interruption from the Government 
for some time to come and we beg leave to offer our sentiments 
that a greater intimacy well timed with tbe heads of the Govern- 
ment (not before practiced) when opportunity offers either here 
or at the head Subordinates may be greatly conducive to your 
Honours Interest at a small expense for it is chiefly those about 
the Nabob who are in Power that urge Circumstances to our 
Disadvantage and stir up his Resentment and when any large 
sum is paid they receive the greater share”.® 

1. Bengal letter to Court, dated 18th September, 1752, para 81. 

2. Ima, para 111. 

3- Thid . 
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Appreciating this excellent conduct of Siraj ud-daulah the 
Court of Directors observed m their letter to the Council in 
Calcutta, dated the 23rd January, 1754: “It gives us great 
satisfaction to observe that Nabob Sarajee Doula (Sirai ud-daTilaht 
whom Alliverde Cawn (Alivardi Khan) appointed to urhis sue! 
cessor received our President and the other Gentlemen deputed 
by the Board to compliment him upon the occasion with such 
marks of Distinction and we hope you will lose no opportunity 
Of improving the favourable opinion he seems to entertain of 
the English Nation. A present could not be avoided and the not 
giving a hand some one would have been an illtimed piece of 
Frugality and therefore we approve of what you have done 
We entirely agree with you that an intimacy should be kept up 
with the Heads of the Government * * * * another letter 

dated the 29th November, i754, the Court significantly noted that 
the ‘Country Government’ (Nawab’s government) had “always 
shown more preferable marks of favour to the English than to 
the other European Nations”. 

In the course of three years, however, as is well known, the 
relationship between Siraj-ud-daulah and the English East India 
Company turned to be bitter to the utmost degree. How to 
account for this transformation ? Was it due to Siraj ud-daulah’s 
vioiousness and special grudge against the English, as has been 
very often asserted ? So her history would not consider such 
an interpretation of the causes of the mighty revolution of 1757 
in Bengal to be well warranted. It should try to understand its 
genesis with reference to the working of some new forces in the 
history of Bengal, which being successfully controlled by Alivardi 
proved too strong for his successor and collided with the latter’s 
authority as the Nawab of Bengal. A dispassionate study on 
this point is still due. 


MURDER AND ITS PUNISHMENT DURING THE 
REIGNS OF SHAHJAHAN AND AURANGZEB 


S. P. SanGAR M. a. (Hons)i Doaba College, Jullundur. 

In Mughal India murder was looked upon as a crime 
primarily against another person. The right to demand justice 
lay with the heirs unless the murdered man was heirless. 
The punishment also depended upon the temper of the survivors. 
It could vary from execution to payment of a varying amount of 
blood-money. Notice was taken of the circumstances under which 



act of a man whereby the life of a fellow human / being is 
brouffht to a close. Homicide of which Muslim law takes cogm- 
25ence is of five kinds; (1) Qatlu’-I_Amd; (2) QatlShibhu‘I ^Amh; 
(3) Qatlu’I Khata;(4) Qatl qa imb Maqama 1-Ehata. (5) Eatl 
bi Sahab. 

1. Katlu’l-Amd ( Ju ) or wilful murder arose where the 
criminal intentionally killed a person with a weapon or some 
thins that served for a weapon, such as a club, a sharp stone, 
or fire If one committed a wilful murder, one was a sinner and 
deserved hell; and secondly, he was liable to retaliation. But 
retaliation lapsed if the heir or next of kin could either forgive 
or compound for the offence. The Muslim law admitted of no 
other expiation for wilful murder. The murderer cannot benefit 
by his crime and thus he loses his right of inheritance to the 
murdered person if such a right other wise accrues.® 

With regard to the commission of homicide Aurangzeb had 
ordered that when a murder had been proved against any man 
according to the Holy Law or was close to certainty, the offender 
was “to be kept in prison and a report of the fact was to be 
made to him.® 

The contemporary writers have left us accounts of the com- 
mission of this crime ; but in most cases full evidence is lacking.* 

There are cases, however, with somewhat full evidence 
and which show the Muslim law at work. The most significant 
is that of Murad Bakhsh. He was responsible for the murder of 
an officer while governor of G-ujrat. The sons of the murdered, 
man demanded Kises from the qazi after the arrest of the prince— 
of course at the instance of Aurangzeb. The qazis suggestions 


1. Fatawa-i-Alamgiri, iv, 503. 

2 - Ibid- 

3. Aina-i-Gujrat, i, 170. . . i ^o -lo 

Cf. Sarkar’s Mughal Administration, 128-29 

4. English Factories, 1646-50, 1C6. 

Bernier, i, 118, 146-47. _ 

Manucci, i, 368 ; ii, 147 ; iii, 271-72. 
Masir-i-Alamgiri, 19 ; 40. Fryer, i, 253. 

5 Bernier, i, 122- 23 » Manucci, i, 240. 

Ibid., 382 83. 
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girl. The relations of the woman petition the court for his execu- 
tion. The court was ready to liberate the culprit if he accepted 
the Muslim faith. The Portugese did not consent so he was execu- 
ted. ^ Farjam Barlash, a faujdar in Aurangzeb’s service, broke 
the marriage-bond between his daughter and his sister’s son, due 
to the ill-nature of his sister. The youngman murdered his 
maternal- uncle in the Diwan-i Am in the presence of all, at the 
incitement of his mother. The case was brought before the law 
court. The emperor’s request to the kinsmen of the murdered man 
to give up retaliation being rejected, the youth was executed in 
the presence of all and his body was entrusted to his mother 
who was waiting at the ._gate outside the fort.2 A youngman 
: murdered another person. He was arrested and tried. His wife 

i came to Qazi Abdul Wahab demanding the execution of the 

■ murderer. After hard attempts the Qazi was successful in 

I pursuading the woman to give up the idea of retaliation. He told 

I Manucci that had she persisted in her demand he would have 

\ condemned the murderer to death.® 


Another kind of wilful murder was where the perpetrator 
of the crime was driven to it by the conduct of his victim who 
was guilty of an offence. A oustoms-offlcer of Surat during 
Shahjahan’s reign excited the fury of a Rajput soldier by demand- 
ing from him custom on some pieces of calico and abusing him 
on his refusal to do so. The Rajput attacked the ‘governor’ 
fatally though he himself was hacked to pieces by the attendants.^ 
Similarly, a Muslim soldier a tax-gatherer who insisted on seeing 
the cart in which the soldier’s wife was sitting, though the official 
was told repeatedly that it contained no tabacco. In this case, 
however, Aurangzeb took compassion on the temper of the 
youngman.5 

The contemporary authorities give us few instances of 
homicide where retaliation took place on the spot. Two Hindu 
Rajas came to pay their respects to Shahjahan. The Grand- 
master of the king’s household told one that he ought to have 
learnt court etiquettes. The Raja considered it an insult and 
slew the official. A scuffle began and the two Rajas could not 
escape death in the midst of so many persons.® A tailor in the 
service of a Pathan was compelled by soldiers to postpone the 
Path an ’s work and do the governor’s. One of these soldiers grew 
excited and slew the Pathan’s brother. He (the J'^athan) lost his 
temper and killed the members of his family. Then assisted by 


1. Manucci, ii, 452-53. 

2. Masir-i-Alamgiri, 40. 

3. Manucci, ii, 419-20. 

4. Tavernier, ii, 251-52. 

5. Manucci, i, 17 5. 

6. Tavernier, ii, 219-20, 
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the tailor, he indulged in a general massacre of the governor’s 
men. Both of them received mortal wounds but only after they 
had done much destruction.^ We read about one more Hindu 
Baja who stabbed a Wazir of Shahjahan in the open court at the 
rude treatment by the noble, though he himself could not escape 
the fate that awaited him. 2 

Pater Mundy informs us that a Rajput, before he himself 
was slain, put to death a Mughal captain and some of his followers 
who were sent by Shahjahan to demolish a Hindu temple.® 

We must make a passing reference to adultery and sodomy 
where they have concern with Katl-ul-Amd. A rich Muslim 
merchant slew his wife along with a baby when he found her 
in bed with her lover. For this crime a ‘Pecuniary Mulct’ excused 
him.^ Another case about the commission of the murder of a 
eunuch who had fallen in love with the beautiful^ sister of a 
scriviner is silent about further proceedings ® Sodomy is forbidden 
in Islam even more strictly than adultery (fornication),® and it 
was never looked upon with favour in Mughal India. We come 
across instances where a youug boy stabbed the sodomite and 
received the applause of the people. Law was kind to him and 

he was let off only with a mild punishment.7 

In the final categox'y we place the cases of Katal-ul-Amad 
where the king exercised his prerogative for one reason or another. 
The messenger, sent by Aurangzeb to Najabat Khan to pursuade 
him to accept a salary for less than the promised one, spoke 
contemptuous words for which Najabat Khan put him to the sword. 
Aurangzeb’s order of sending a large army against the Khan was 
withdrawn only at the pursuance of Shaista Khan.® Another 
instance, referred to above, of king’s pardon, is of a Muslim soldier 
who stabbed the tax-gatherer who compelled the soldier to show the 
cart in which his wife was sitting. The excited soldier killed his 
wife, too, as a stranger had seen her.® 

II. Katl Shibh’L ‘Amad ( iU Ji5 ) or man-slaughter, was 
when the perpetrator struck a man with something that was 
neither a weapon nor served as such. It was held that this was 
sinful and required expiation. Expiation consisted in freeing a 


1. Fryer, i, 242-43. 

2. Manucci, i, 207-8. 

3. Peter Mundy, ii, 178. 

4. Fryer, i, 245. 

5. Bernier, i, 146-47. 

6. Ma’ alim Al-Qurba, 70. 

7. Fryer, i. 245 ; 

Tavernier, i, 122. 

8. Manucci, ii, 23-24. 

9. Ibid., 175. 
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Muslim slave-girl, or in fasting two months successively ; a fine 
was to be paid with camels only.^ 

III. Katulu ’1 Khata ( ) or homicide with mis- 

adventure was of two kinds; error in intention and error in act. 
Error in intention was'where the mistake occurred with respect to 
the subject, as where a person aimed an arrow at a man supposing 
him to be game; or at a Muslim supposing him to bo a hostile 
infidel; error in the act, on the other hand was where a person 
shot an arrow at a mark and it hit a man. Ihe homicid with 
misadventure required expiation and diya ; and the slayer was 
excluded from inheriting the property of the slain.® 

In practice, however, it was possible to escape due punish- 
ment. The head-enuch of the royal palace was informed by the 
guards that they had seized two youngmen in the garden whom 
Eoshan-Ara-Begum had just dismissed after they had complied 
with her wishes. The emperor ordered that they must go out by 
the way they came in. One went by the door. The other said 
that he had climbed over the garden wall. The head-eunuch, who 
was anxious to wreak vengeance for having been convicted of 
carelessness, had him thrown over the garden wall whereby he 
was killed. Aurangzeb got displeased with the head-eunuch and 
as a punishment dismissed him for some days.® 

A group of young boys was busy .at the play, ‘king and 
Wazir’. The ‘King’ ordered that the ‘thieves’ be beaten. The 
‘Kotwal’ gave blows to the ‘thieves’ so severely that they died 
on the spot.< 

IV. Katl qa’im Maqama’l khata { Jxi) ojr homi- 

cide of a similar nature to homicide by misadventure was, where 
a person turning sides in his sleep fell upon another, so as to kill 
him by the fall. The same rules applied to it as to homicide by 
misadventure.® 

V. Katl-bi-Sabab ( JKi ) or homicide by intermediate 
cause was where, for examples, a man dug a well on the highway 
or set up a stone and another fell into the well or over the stone 
and died. In this case blood-money must be paid.® 

If a man caused premature birth of a still-born child by 
striking the stomach of a pregnant woman, the offender had to 
give the woman a slave or a slave girl or a horse worth 500 


1. Fatawai-Alamgiri, iv, 503. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Manucci. ii, 35. 

4. Masir-i-Alamgiri, 26-27. 

5. Fatawa i-Alamgiri, iv, 504. 

Ibid. 
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dirhams. If the w)man lost her life along with the child, the 
offender was liable to pay the blood-money lor the death ot the 
woman as well.^ 

If a man built a wall which was not straight and it i®ll 
so as to kill somebody or to destroy the property of another, the 
owner was to be held responsible.® 

If the quadruped, on which a person was sitting, trampled 
another person under foot, the rider was to incur diya and ex- 
piation and he was to lose his right to inheritance.^ 

If a slave committed an offence which incurred diya, the 
possessor of the slave was either to lose the slave or give arsh.* 
A person who killed a slave by misadventure was to pay the 
price of the slave.® 

It is necessary to explain the various forms of punishment 
that a murderer earned. We have mentioned retaliation and 
blood-money above in their appropriate places. Here it would be 
necessary to explain in detail retaliation and compensation. 

In occasions affecting life a free man was to be slain for 
a free man and a slave for slave, a man for a man and a wonian 
for a woman. An infidel was to be slain for the murder of a 
Muslim, a Zimmi for Zimmi and a Muslim for a Zimmi. Even if 
a Zimmi turned Muslim after putting a Zimmi to death, he was 
to be murdered in retaliation. An adult was slain for an infant 
and a sound person for one who was infirm, blind, lame, insane 
or dismembered. A son was slain for the murder of a father 
and mother, but a father and mother were not to be slain _ for the 
murder of their child. A master was not to be slain for his slave, 
and retaliation was not incurred if one of the two partners in a 
slave killed such a slave. Retaliation was to be executed with 
a sword or a weapon like a sword.® 

There was no retaliation for strangling a man, but if the 
strangler was a habitual offender he must be executed.^ If a 


1. J&iJ., 554. 

2. Ibid., 556. 

3 Ibid, 557. 

4. Fatawa-i-Alamgiri, iv, 585. 


5. Ibid., 620. 

6. lUd., 504-6 

7. Cf . Sarkar’s Mughal Administration, 125 ; 

Aina-i-Gujrat, i, 168. Such a suspected criminal, according 
to Aurangzeb’s fatman, was to be kept in prison . Incase 
a specific charge was brought against him, he was tp * 
tried in the Court of a qazi. 
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* man immersed another into water from which escape was impos- 
sible, retaliation, according to Abu Hanifa, was not incurred ; but 
his two disciples maintained otherwise.^ 

Aurangzeb had ordered that a man who killed another by 
drowning him into water was to be chastised and imprisoned and 
diya or exculpatory fine was to be charged from him; in case of 
repetition of the offence, strict siasat was to be done to him.® 
There was no retaliation for compelling a man to take poison, 
but diya must be paid.® Poisohing was not uncommon in Mughal 
India. But the cases of poisoning that we come across during 
our study of the contemporaries fail to inform us of the punish- 
ment for the crime.^ 

Retaliation could be commuted for by a sum of money (Diya). 
The sum that was due in place of retaliation to the heirs of the 
. murdered person, was called diya. Diya for murder was to be 
paid for by a hundred camels or a thousand dinars or ten thousand 
dirhams according to Abu Hanifa. The same diya held good in 
the case of a Muslim, a Zimmi, and an hostile infidel who took 
refuge in a Muslim country.*' 

Any one who was rightful heir to the property of the 
murdered person had the right to demand retaliation. Where 
there were more than one heir no one had the right to retaliation 
unless all heirs agreed. In case of wilful murder the only heir of 
the murdered person could slay the murderer with sword, whether 
the qazi ordered it or not. A mad-man could kill the slayer of 
his son in retaliation or compound with him, but he could not 
1 excuse him. If the right of retaliation was shared by a major 
1 person and a minor person, the major could exercise it according 
to Abu Hanifah, but his two disciples disagreed with him .6 There 
was difference of opinion as to who would exercise the right of 
retaliation in case ail the heirs of the murdered man were minors. 
Some viewed that the right would accrue to the Sultan while 
’ others held that one or all the heirs should be allowed to grow 
major. The right of retaliation went to the king and the qazi 
if the murdered person was heirless. If a slave, who was the 
property of two or three persons, was killed, the right of retaliation 
would belong not to one but to all of them.^ 

Retaliation lapsed if the murderer and the heirs of the 
murdered person composed among themselves for a certain amount 


1. Fatawa-i-Alamgiri, iv, 507. 

2. Aina-i-Gujrat, i, 170- 

Cf. Sarkar s Mughal administration, 127-28. 

3. Fatawa-i-Alamgiri, iv, 508. 

4. Manucci, ii, 257, 410-11. 

5. Fatawa-i-Alamgir4 iv, 537. 

6. Ibid. 
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r*f money The right agreement should be for an amount less 
?han00 camels, 1,W10 dinars and 10,000 dirhams. There was no 

SSorf fo?gt;e £ 

Shlr^ would^gSViJa from the property of the slayer yfithm three 
years. If an heir pardoned one out of the two murderers, he could 
slay the other in retaliation,’^ ^ , 


Siciy buu 

There was neither retaliation nor d^a. H a ^ 
hu +0. irill himself Retaliation was inflicted if A asked B to 

i^noTL and if a peraoa aaked another to kill hie 

hr ither the murderer incurred retaliation.* If a boy lost bis life 

V ^ f^m roof or in water, his parents were to incur expia- 

^ th^bOTCon d not protect himself.* If a father caused 

tte deaTof hi eoTby pushing him for reformation and a 

t^ Ko^a tilWhiswifein the same manner, and a teacher his 
S the father and the husband both incurred expiation and drya 
and the teacher only expiation.'* 


TWO MUHAMMADAF PATRONS OP TELUGU 
LITERATURE IN THE 16TH CENTURY. 


V. NABAYANA RAO, M. A., L. T., Chief Lecturer in 

History, P. R. College, Cocanada. 


There were two Muhammadan Patrons of Telugu Literature 
' ifi+h Century and they were Ibrahim Kutubshah of Gol- 

was ruSd f?om 1550 to 1581 A. D. and Amir Khan, one 
of ht important officials. To Ibrahim Kutubshah was dedicated 
a Prabandha called “Tapati Samvarano Pakyanam by Addanki 
G-an-adhara Kavi and to Amir Khan was dedicated “Yayati 
Pha ritra m” bv Ponniganti Telaganna. There have not been many 
MuhTmmadaS PalroSs of Telugu Literature and no wonder. Bnt 
the two Muhammadans to whom were dedicated the two above 
iaid ??ab“dtome are very highly spoken of by the Poets of 
the dav It is the object of this paper to show the great esteem 
in which these Patrons were held by the Poets of this period 
as revealed from these Prabhandas and the Chatu Verses. Many 
of these Verses speak very highly of Ibrahim Kutubshah. 



1. Ibid , 531-32. 

2. Ibid., 546. 

3. Ibid.,551. 

4. Ibid., 5Si. 
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Though Ibrahim Kutubshah took an active part in the over 
throw of the Empire of Vijayanagar at the battle of Tallikota 
yet he endeared himself _ to the Telugu Poets of this day bv his 
patronage of Telugu Literature. He has been called Malki 
bharama or Ibharama and many Ohatu Verses describe his ^eat 
love for Telugu Literature and the princly gifts he gave to Telusru 
men of Letters. “Tapati Samvarano Pakyanam” and some of the 
Ohatu Verses give an account of not only the conquests of Ibrahim 
Kutubshah but also of his father who established the Independent 
Kingdom of Golfconda and extended it in all directions by his 
victories both against the Hindu and the Mahammadan Princes. 
After his death in 1543 his second son Jamshed came to the 
throne after blinding his elder brother and Ibrahim fled for his 
life to the Court of Vijayanagar and remained there as an exile 
till the death of Jamshed in 1580. After Jamshed, Ibrahim came 
to the throne of Golkonda. A Ohatu Verse gives us an account 
of the conquest of the Telugu areas by Ibrahim. It says that he 
conquered Udayagiri and driving out Venkata from there, con- 
quered Vinukonda, Bellamkonda and Tangeda and by force of 
arms captured the Impregnable fortress of Kondaveedu which 
occupied a position of great stratigical importance. After the 
conquest of Kondaveedu Ibrahim extended his territories as far as 
Kassimkota in the Vizag District. 

Many Ohatu Verses speak very highly about Ibrahim’s 
munificient gifts to Telugu Poets. One Verse states that he gave 
not in thousands but lakhs. Bemoaning the death of Ibrahim 
one of the Ohatu Verses curses Brahma of stupidity and says 
“Instead of taking away useless and miserly kings, you have 
taken away Malkibharama ; who will hereaftef look to the poor 
and helples-s ? Can you create such a one again?” A .Ohatu 
Verse has Hinduised this great Mahammadan Patron of Telugu 
Poets and calls him Rama. It says that “of all the Ramas there 
was no equal to Abhirama on earth.” 

Another Mahammadan Patron of Telugu Literature was 
Amir Khan an important dignitary in the service of Ibrahim 
Kutubshah. Yayati Charitram dedicated to Amir Khan by Tela- 
ganna says that Amir Khan was an intimate friend and adviser 
of Ibrahim Kutubshah. After giving an account of his exploits 
which greatly enhanced the reputation df his master, Telaganna 
speaks about the munificience of his patron. Amir Khan built 
a city called after him as Amirpur and beautified it with splendid 
buildings. At Satya-Chinta-Mani-Potlacherla he built a beautiful 
Mosque which was so very atractive that “God Siva took a 
dislike to his silver Mountain (Kilasa) and began to reside in 
the Mosque.” 

The Poet gives a graphic account of the sons of Amir Khan 
and their achievements; Describing Amir Khan’s eldest son Galat 
Khan the Poet says that he was a great diplomat who thbUgh 
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young in years earned the Good Will of his Sovereign by his 
achievements. He was well versed in Persian, Gurjan, Arabic, 
Telugu and Kanoji and could both read and .write all these 
languages. His brother Fazil Khan brought about a good under- 
standing between Ibrahim Kutubshah and Sreerangaraya of the 
Aravidu dynasty. 

Both Tapati Samvarona Pakyanam and Yayati Charitram 
speak very highly of the prosperous condition of Golkonda during 

this period and they throw a flood of light on the social and 
political conditions of the period. 

History tells us that Ibrahim Kutubshah devoted himself to 

improve the condition of bis Kingdom, after the battle of T^llikota, 
and both these Prabandhams bear ample testimony to the splen- 
dour of Golkonda during this period. 

Though Ibrahim Kutubshah played an important part in the 

overthrow of the Hindu Empire of Vijayanagar yet he took care 

to win the good will of his Hindu Subjects who formed the bulk 
of the poDulation by patronising their Literature and by giving 
them high appointments in the state. This explains the secre 
of Ibrahim’s popularity with the poets of his day who considered 
him as one of the best of rulers. The second interesting point to 

note isTelaganna speaks of Hindu-Muslim Unity. To him there 
was no difference between the Hindu God and the Muhammadan 
God and that they both were one and the same. He says that 
Amir Khan built such a beautiful and attractive Mosque that 
God Siva took a dislike to his Silver Mountain Kilasa, and b^an 
to reside in the Mosque. What a grand concepffon of one God. 
The God of the Hindus and the Muslims— The One God of al). 


RAYA BAGHINIS, THE BRAVE BRAHMIN 
LADIES OF INDIA 






BY 

Dr. Y. K. deshpande, m. a;, LL. B., D. Litt., 

Sharadashram, Yeotmal. 

:„■■■■ a: -fe, 

I propose to bring, in this paper, to the notice of the scholars 
some events in the lives of two Brahmin ladies who held the 
title of Raya baghinis and who left their names in the history of 
India. They were born in different parts of India and in different 
times and had also different fields of action. The first was born 
in the life time of Akabar and the other had seen the reigns of 
Jahangir, Shahjahan and Aurangzeb, 





Last year, while I was on tour in the Nizam’s state for search 
of documents I had an occasion to be a guest with Mr. B. K. 
Mitra, a labour contractor in Sasti coal mine. I happened to read 
there back numbers of Bengali magazines. I came across with 
an article on Raya baghini by Mr. Ohand Mohan Chakra varti, 
B. L. famous Bengali magazine Bharat Varsha Vol. 31, First 
part, issue No. 5 of Kartik 1350. Therein I knew, for the first 
time, of this Raya baghini of Bengal, A brief sketch of the life 
of this brave Bengal lady is given below : — 


1. Bay a baghini of Bengal. ' 

Bhavashankari was a daughter of a Brahmin Sardar Dina- 
nath Ohoudhuri. He was a famous warrior. He gave her 
instructions and made her expert in the art of war. As he was 
Brahmin he got her married with Rudra Narayan, a Brahmin 
king who was a ruler of Bhurishreshtha or Bhurshut, a territory 
on the border of the present Hugli district. After marriage, she 
helped the king in the administration of this territory and she 
got the youth of her subjects instructed in the art of war and 
built forts. After some years Rudranarayan died leaving his 
widow and minor daughter. Bhavashankari then assumed the 
reign of her territory. Emperor Akabar was reigning then at 
Delhi. He had shattered the power of the Afghans in Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa but some stray Afghan Sardars were troubling 
the subjects of these provinces and were causing terror amongst 
the people by their raids. Osman, one of the Afghan Sardars in 
Orissa intended to have a raid on Bhu'^shut and if* possible, to 
carry Bhavashankari herself away. Bhavashankari, on the 
demise of her husband, was herself ruling the territory but she 
was leading a life of a recluse and was mostly residing in the 
temple of Shiva as a devotee at Kathashankra, which was built 
by her husband. On receiving the information of the intended 
raid of Osman, Bhavashankari had to face the danger and had to 
make preparation. She was eni-ouraged now so by her guru 
Hari Deva Bhattacharaya. Ultimately Osman raided on the 
temple ; the Rani Bhavashankari herself assumed the dress of a 
warrior and at the head of her brave warriors fought with the army 
of Osman. He was defeated in the battle and had to run away. 
She then went to her capital and stayed there. After some days 
Osman re-arranged his army, and succeeded in winning over her 
general who was tempted to usurp the throne for himself. Bha- 
vashankari was not disheartened by this un-expected situation. 
She gathered her army jand determined to lead it herself as a 
general. A regular battle was fought, therein she herself joined 
in the dress of warrior on horse back. Ultimately the army of 
Osman was utterly routed and he fled to Orissa and thus by the 
bravery of the Brahmin Rani Bengal was freed from the cruelty 
of the Afghans. A news of her bravery was spread far and 
wide. Emperor Akabar learned about her brave deeds and was 
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glad to know of the suppression of the Afghan atrocities. He 
honoured the brave Brahmin lady by confering of her the title of 
Raya Baghini the Royal Tigress. He deputed his general Raja 
Mansingh to present the robes of honour and the title to the 
Rani Bhavashankari personally. 

It is more than 300 years since these incidents but memory 
of Bhavashankari and her deeds of bravery .are still fresh in the 
minds of people and the temple of Shiva at Kathashankra and a 
village by the name of Raya Baghini. 

2. Rat Baghini of Berar, 

We now come to the life sketch of the Rai baghini of Berar. 
To the students of Maratha history especially to those who are 
conversant with the life of great Shiwaji, it is known that Raya 
baghini a jagirdar of Mahur in Berar was deputed by Emperor 
Aurangzeb with her contingent of 3000 horses and 2000 infantry 
to assail Shaistakhan in the Deccan against Shiwaji and that 
through her mediation the Moghal army under Kartalabkhan was 
saved from destruction when it was en trapped in the valley of 
Umarkhindi. This raya baghini was wife of Raja Udajiram the 
founder of the family of Raja Udaram jagirdar and Deshmukh 
of Mahur. Raja Udajiram was a Deshastha Rigvedi Brahman of 
Berar. He started his life as a patwari of a small village near 
Basim. On account of his poverty he was driven to Khirki the 
then nearest town. . He accepted service with a nabob as a 
writer and through his ability and valour he rose to the position 
of a mansabdar leading an army of 5000 in the service of the 
Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar. On account of high handedness 
of Malik Ambar many Hindu and Mahommedan Sardars deserted 
the Nizam Shah and took service with the Moghals of Delhi, 
Raja Udaram was one of them. Prince Khurram (Shahjahan) 

■ then present in Berar as subehdar enrolled him in Moghal service 
and created him a mansabdar of 3000, Emperor Jahangir 
favoured him with an interview in the fort of -Mandu and conferred 
on him the office of Mansabdar and presented him with an 
elephant and ^Khillat. Udajiram was present in the battle of 
Bhatwadi which was fought in 1624 A. D. between the- Nizam 
Shah on one side and Adiishah on the other. 

Raja Udaram died in 1040 and was succeeded by his son 
Raja Jagjeewan Rao in his watan and mansab. Raja Jagjeewan 
Rao fought on behalf of Aurangzeb in the battle which took 
place about 8 miles from Agra, between Aurangzeb and his 
brother tor succession. . Jagjeewan Rao fell in this battle while 
fighting. Raya baghini, mother of Jagjeewan Rao was then in 
Berar. Aurangzeb sent a letter to her informing her of the death 
of ner son and advising her not to be disheartened and to look 
after the family watan and to keep the army in order. Baburao, 
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her grandson was then minor. She took charge of watan and 
of the army as a regent on behalf of her grandson in 1068 H, 
immediately after the coronation of Auranzeb. She was honoured 
by him with the title of Raya baghini, a dushala was sent for 
her and a robe of honour for her grandson. An order from 
Aurangzeb she had to lead her army from Berar upto the Konkan 
for helping Shaista Khan the Moghal general at Poona against 
Shiwaji as has been noted above. Though a Hindu Brahmin 
lady, Aurangzeb a staunch orthodox mahommedan had confidence 
in her bravery and had entrusted her the important duties. As 
a regent for her minor guardian she ably managed the family 
watan and Jahagirs and served the Moghal Emperor with the 
army which consisted of dOOO horse and 2000 foot. This is really 
an unique instance. Her deeds of valour have been recorded in 
the Maratha chronicle.^ Shiwabharat, a contemporary Sanskrit 
poem and even in the Persian histories and diaries. Shivabharat, 
the life of Shiwaji had rendered the title of Raya baghini as Raja 
Vyaghri in Sanskrit. 

In the history this Brahmin lady is known by her title Raja 
baghini only. -Her real name is not known to the history. The 
family of Raja Udaram has now been divided into several branches 
and the descendents of hers are still enjoying the Deshmukhi 
watan and the Jaghirs acquired by her husband, the founder of 
the Udaram family. But it is a matter of regret rather than a 
matter for surprise that they also do not know her real name. 
The archives of the family have not yet been properly searched 
for record. It is for the enthusiastic research scholars to under- 
take the work. 

While inspecting the records in the archieves of the Baiaji 
temple at Basim in Berar, few months ago, with the permission 
of Babasahib Kalu Jaghirdar and manager of the temple, I canpe 
p,cross three original documents in the Modi script connected with 
the family of Raja Udaram. They are dated in the year 1054 H, 
1068H and 1071H respectively corresponding with 1647 A D., 
1657 A. D. and 1660 A D. These documents recorded the grants 
of land and cash to the representatives of the Furanik family 
of Kasba Ansing in Berar. These documents bear the seal of 
the grantee. The first grnat was made by Raja Jagjeewan |lap 
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Her descendants are equally in the dark about the family 
of her birth. It is for the research scholars to trace it. There 
is a tradition in the Vidulkar Deshmukh family of Fergana 
Umarkhed in Berar that Raya baghini was born in that family. 
The tradition can only be verified if there is any reference to 
it in the documents which would be found in the records ot ttiat 
family or elsewhere. 

We know that the Moghal emperoros had entrusted with the 
Hindu the responsible posts in the empire in civil as well as 
military department without any distinction, to conciliate them. 
We now find that the bravery of the Hindu ladies also was not 
neglected. The title of Raya Baghini, on a brahmin lady of 
Bengal by Emperor Akbar and on the Brahmin lady of Berar 
by Aurangzeb can be cited as two unique instances in the history 
of India, to support the latter proposition. 


A SYNOP-SIS OF THE ARTICLE “THE COURT CUTHERRY 
THE MAYOR’S COURT CALCUTTA” 



TaLIT Kumar MuKERJI, Bhowanipur, Calcutta. 

The Court Cutherry or the Zemindar’s Court was established 
in 1704, with civil and criminal jurisdiction over the native 
residents of Calcutta. Though presided over by an officer of the 
Company, the court, in theory, derived its authority from the 
Moghul sovereign. The Mayor’s Court at Calcutta also had 
jurisdiction over the natives of the town but this was taken away 
by the Charter of 1753 which allowed the said court to take 
cognisance of only those suits of the natives which were submitted 
to its jurisdiction by both the parties. The Charter of 1753, how- 
ever, left undecided the question whether Indian Christians vul- 
garly called Fringys should be treated as a class apart from the 
Indian natives. 

In 1755 a dispute arose between the Zemindar and the Mayor’s 
Court with regard to the jurisdiction over the Fringys. One 
Sarah Shaddow, after a suit had been decreed against her in the 
Court Cutherry, filed a bill of complaint in the Mayor’s Court 
stating that the Zemindar had deprived her of some valuables. 
The bill of complaint, however did not contain any reference to 
the decree. The Mayor’s Court thereupon served citation upon 
Holwell requiring him to appear before them and this Holwell 
obeyed under protest. 







tnat Sarah bhaddow was a Mustee Fringy (Portuguese Mestico 
meaning mixed), and as such was to be treated as a native and 
could be tried by the Zemindar. He further alleged that the 
proceedings of the Mayor’s Court were illegal and arbitrary. The 
judges of the Mayor’s Court in their letter to tire Company’s 
Directors averred that they could not take judicial notice of the 
Zemindar as the Charter did not contain any reference to such 
an officer. This attempt of the judges to take shelter behind the 
charter was indeed ridiculous as the Court Cutherry was in 
existence for half a century and evidently as its officer the 
Zemindar was a prominent figure amongst the Company’s servants. 
The proceedings of the Prerogative court were not illegal but 


AKBAlt, SHIVAJI AND HAIDAR ALI IN A 
SINGLE PERSPECTIVE 


M. SharaDAMMA, M. a., Lecturer in History, Maharani’s 
College, Bangalore, University of Mysore.) 

Synopsis. 

1. Akbar, Shivaji and Haidar Ali were all children of. 
adversity. Their lack of educatibn has been noted but in their 
favour. It has been even doubted. 

2. Akbar and Shiyaji were sdvereigns of their territories 
while Haidar Ali was only a high military officer in the service 
of the Hindu King of Mysore, yet he had in him the qualities which 
made him a capable administrator and a firat-class statesman. 

3. Their authority was built on well-defined political ideals, 
and their methods were clear-out and true to those ideals: Popu- 
larity, Toleration, Material prosperity and Personal character were 
the essentials of government under their management. Deviation 
from these led to loss of political power after them. 

4. Akbar was unique as a patron of art, Shivaji was famous 
for his political thought, and Haidar Ali was well-known fop 
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any place of in,por,ance to any 

of them. 

5 There is one thing common to the three which serves as a 

pointer in Indian history. Serve the people and save yourself. 




“THE KARNATAK DURING ^U^^NGZSB^^BUAPDR 
CAMPAIGN AND THE WAR OF SUCCESSION. 


w 


BY 

PEOF. JAGADISH NaRAYAN SARKAB, Patna College, Patna. 

(Summary) 

An attempt has been made in this paper to discuss the affairs 
of Mir Jumla’s Karnatak dominions during Aurangzebs Byapur 
camoaign and the War of Succession among Shahjahans son, 
on the basis of the evidence of Adah-i-Mamgirt, GuMasMa, 
Majmm-i-Maktubnt and the Alamgirnamah. The paper shows that 
MirXmla was the brain of the Mughal policy towards the 
Karnatak in 1656-7. 

Reserving himself for the Bijapur campaign Jumla 

induced the Emperor to depute Shah Beg Khan to the Karaatak 
to suppress thb Hindu revolt. Amangzeb ordered ^lah Beg to 
immediately proceed there and join Qazi Muhammad Hashim and 
the gomostas of Mir Jumla. Shah Beg started from Bir on 
November 30, 1656, and reached Indur on 15th December. To 
meet the objection of Qutb Shah that the advance of the Mughal 
army would disturb the Golkunda administration, Aurangzeb 
ordered Shah Beg to reach the Karnatak quickly by following a 
shortcut but not to plunder the ryots of Golkunda and Mir Jumla s 
territories. 

Besides sending Shah Beg Khan to suppress the Hindu revolt, 
Aurangzeb endeavoured to keep the Royal neutral. In the mean- 
time the situation in the Karnatak became complicated by some 
boundary disputes between Qutb Shah and IMir Jumla arising out 
of the conflicting claims of their respective officers for realisation 
of revenues in Ellore and Rajmandri and other places. Mir Jumla 
presented the Emperor a befitting peskkash worth 1 5 lacs of rupees 
(November 26) containing one big uncut diamond weighing 9 tangs 
equivalent to 216 Surkhs, priced at 2,16.000 rupees. This secured 
the imperial sanction of the invasion of Bijayur. Mir Jumla also 
agreed to ye'eall his oien for those places in question but received 
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the Emperor’s approval to hold, some additional places in the 
Karnatak. The Emperor warned the Sultan that in case of 
violation of imperial orders, Mohammad Amin would be despatched 
to look after the jagirs of his father. 

Qutb Shah took advantage of the Bijapur campaign to renew 
his aggressions on the Karnatak. A boundary dispute took place 
between Mir Jumla and the Sultan over Udgir. Aurangzeb asked 
Shah Beg to reach the Karnatak soon and delimit the boundaries, 
and gave him necessary instructions. Learning from Mir Jumla 
that Qutb Shah’s officers had occupied his territories besides 
Khammam and Udgir and had shifted their boundary 160 miles 
into Mir Jumla’s jagirs in the Karnatak, Aurangzeb asked Shah 
Beg to enquire into the matter himself. Shah Beg found on 

enquiries that Qutb Shah’s claim was false and took 6 months to 
settle the Udgir affair (Jan-July, 1657). 

In the meantime Shahuji Bhonsla taking advantage of the 
pre-occupation of the Mughals in Bijapur and the Karnatak tried 
to snatch away some portions of the Karnatak with the help of 
Siddi Jauhar, the Abyssinian qiladar of Kurnooi. But owing to 
the defection of the latter, Shahuji met defeat after defeat. 


On the eve of the War of succession, Aurangzeb imprisoned 
Mir Jumla at Daulatabad (January, 1658) and confiscated his 
property and artillery and transferred his Karnatak dominions to 
own Cjlover nment, tried to conciliate the 2 Sultans and urged 
on Qutb Shah the necessity of guarding the Karnatak. But Qutb 
Shah forcibly occupied Gan dikota and Sidhaut from Mir Jumla s 
men. It was only after making himself the supreme ruler in 
Hindusthan that Aurangzeb became comparatively free to turn to 
the Karnatak and severely threatened the Sultan and asked mm 
to restore them to Mir Jumla, who was about to be released from 
his mock-prison and appointed Governor of Khandesh. 

Yet Qutb Shah persisted in his aggression. After defeating 
Dara (March 1659) Aurangzeb had again to rebuke the Sultan for 
not giving up the idea of occupying Mir Jumla’s territones in the 
Karnatak, and threatened to send the Mir to annex Goltanda 
together with the Karnatak in order to uproot the J^mtan. Vyhen 
Shuja left Rajmahal for Tunda, Aurangzeb appointee Mir Ahmad 
Khwafi entitled Mustafa Khan to the fort of Gandikota. 
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IJS TER-STATE RELATIOlii S IR . THE DECO AN 
SECTION II ^ 

(1529 to 1707). 


PeaTAPGIRI RamamuRTI, Wilson College, Bombay. 


Fourth Period : Period of the Balance of Power (1529 to 1593). 


Wherever we have a number of States engaged in a com- 
petitive struggle, the principle of Balance of Powor emerges, 
either consciously formulated or unconsciously followed. The 
history of the hectic period from 1529 to 1593 A. D. serves to 
illustrate the general principles laid down here. 


There was a well-defined State-System with its balance of 
power before the Muslim invasions. The Cholas and the Pandyas, 
the Gajapatis and the Ganapatis, the Hoysalas and the Yadavas, 
to mention only the more prominent of the royal families that 
held sway during the thirteenth century, constituted a compact 
group with definite home territories and homogeneous populations. 
The Muslim invasions disrupted this existing State-System and a 
fresh pattern of Balance of Power came to be formed only with 
the emergence of new territorial States. 


The pursuit of political and economic power by the rival 
sovereigns convulsed the Deccan which now became a veritable 
cauldron of human rapacity and passion. It is indeed difficult 
to analyse the constituent elements in any given situation. 
Complex motives blended to drive the States to war with each 
other. Religion was only occasionally a determinant, and even 
then sometimes invoked as an after thought or a posteriori 
justification. The situation was complicated, too, by the schism 
in the Muslim world itself between Shias and Sunnis. In 1493 
A. D. there was a combination against Yusuf Adil Shah due to 
his encouragement of the Shia faith. Ali Adil Shah, for a similar 
reason, had to carry on wars with his neighbours. But Bijapur 
would certainly have been dragged into interminable war with 
neighbours, even if religion had not supplied the motive. Religion, 
indeed was a pretext as the main actors themselves realised. 
It would therefore be misleading to over-emphasis the role of 
religion in Inter-State .relationships. 


Ihe dismemberment of the Bahmani kingdom and the estab- 
lishment of the five Sultanates created an unprecedented situation. 
AOove everytliing else it introduced the idea of division and 
partition so fruitful of discord and strife. At first the rival 
Sultans were absorbed in their anxiety to secure their hold over 
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the territories they had grabbed for themselves, and could give 
little attention to the doings of Vijayanagara which, was thus 
enabled to establish its sway over the entire land south of the 
Tungabhadra, and even expand at the expense of the northern 
neighbours. Thus Kidshna Deva Raya siezed the southern por- 
tions of the Gajapati kingdom and the Raichur Doab of the 
Bijapur State. His imperial aggressions were possible partly 
because the Deccan Sultanates were fighting with each other. 
Bijapur was involved in wars with Ahmadnagar and Bidar. 
When the Hindu Emperor was away in his Southern and North- 
Eastern oampaigiis, the Muslim Sultans could have created a 
diversion by invading Vijayanagara territory. ’ And it is signi- 
ficant that they did not. Later, when he launched his grand 
offensive against Bijapur in 1520 A. D., he was actually able to 
count upon the approval of the Sultans of Berar, Ahmadnagar 
and Golconda. 

The Muslim Sultans, it would appear, regarded Vijaya- 
nagara as a possible ally in their mutual quarrels. They found 
it convenient sometimes to enlist the support of the Hindu Power, 
They even entered into secret alliances with it. Vijayanagara 
thus came to assume the position of arbiter and hold the scales 
even. Its power and prestige consequently became vastly en- 
hanced. The old imperial ambitions were not wholly dead, and 
occasionally assumed aggressive form which eventually compelled 
the Sultanates to recognise the' potential threat to their own 
existence. 


About the year 1525 A. D., the Deccan Sultanates were 
divided into two groups ; the Imad, the Adil, and the Qutb Shahs 
on one side, and the Nizam and the Barid Shahs on the other. 
Sometime after the year 1526 A. D., Burhan Nizam Shah attack- 
ed Berar and Khandesh. Bahadur Shah of Gujarat intervened 
and invaded Aharaadnagar territory. Burhan, in alarm, sent 
congratulatory letters to Babar, the Mughal, and urgent appeals 
to Ismael Adil Shah, Amir Barid Shah and Sultan Quli Qutb 
Shah for help. The Qutb Shah had formerly moved against Amir 
Barid as an ally of the Adil Shah. He now revised his policy 
and entered into an alliance with him against Ismael Adil Shah, 
and actually despatched troops to help the Barid Shah, As regards 
Burhan’s appeal against Bahadur Shah, he preferred to play his 
own game. He sent an envoy to Bahadur Shah making friendly 
overtures. 

The Qutb Shah’s conduct necessitated a diplomatic revolution. 
Thus in A. D. 1532, the Nizam Shah entered into a treaty with the 
Adil Shah partitioning the Deccan among themselves ; Burhan 
was to be permitted to annex Berar, and Ismael to annex 
Golconda. At the same time, the inveterate, schemer Amir Barid 
seems to have been detached from Sultan Quli who thus found 
hinaself in a position of perilous isolation, and his kingdoip. 
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invaded by the Allied. Powers. It was fortunate for him that 
Ismael Adil Shah should die in 1534 in the midst of the _ campaign. 
The coalition immediately collapsed. Sultan Quli, taking advan- 
tage of the old rivalry between Ahmadnagar and Bijapur, 
succeeded in winning over the Nizam Shah to his side. The 
alliance was negotiated by the famous Shah Tahir, 

About the year 1535 Bijapur waged an unsuccessful war with 
Vijayanagara. In 1542 a combination was formed between 
Ahmadnagar and Bidar against Bijapur. Golconda was already 
an ally of Ahmadnagar and with the adhesion of Vijayanagara, 
the alliance became a Quadruple Alliance. In 1543 the confede- 
rate armies invaded Bijapur from different sides. But Ibrahim 
Adil Shah succeeded for the time in detaching Burhan Shah and 
Sadasiva Raya. Next year, however, Burhan Shah renewed the 
confederacy and invaded Bijapur ten itory. He was defeated 
and driven back. He then tried once again to rebuild the con- 
federacy against Bijapur, This time Ali Barid refused to join it 
and even insulted the venerable Shah Tahir who had gone to him 
as Burhan’s envoy. He felt that his true interests were linked 
with the Sunni kingdom of Bijapur. On this, war ensued between 
Bidar and Ahmadnagar, .«ind Ali Barid suffered reverses in spite 
of the assistance of Ibrahim Adil Shah. 

Jamshed Qutb Shah who came to the Golconda throne in 
1543 was an astute diplomat, a man of considerable political 
sagacity who knew how to exploit the jealousies of his neighbours 
and contrive to be on the winning side, so that he could derive 
some advantage for himself out of their quarrels. On his acces- 
sion, he allied himself with Burhan Shah and Sadasiva Raya. 
Along with Burhan he entered into conspiracy with Asad Khan 
of Bijapur to raise Abdullah, Ibrahim Adil Shah’s brother to the 
throne, but when the allied armies marched against Bijapur, they 
found that Asad Khan was not prepared to join them as he 
suspected them of the intention of partitioning the Bijapur king-^ 
dom between themselves, 

Ali Barid Shah, we are told, conceived the idea of conquering 
Telengana for himself while he nominally championed the cause 
of Hyder and Ibrahim, the brothers of Jamshed Qutb Shah. The 
story may be only imaginary, but it is significant that the his- 
torian mentions it and says that Shah Tahir induced Burhan 
Nizam Shah to proceed to the help of Jamshed pointing out that 
the balance of power in the Deccan would be dangerously disturbed 
if the Barid Shah could conquer Tel angana, 

Jamshed Qutb Shah frequently changed sides and suddenly 
deserted his allies in the midst of a campaign. He was tortuous 
in his diplomacy trying to involve the other States in conflicts 
for his advantage, ^ Wishing to dissolve the connection between 
Bidar and Bijapijl, he prevailed upon Burhan, we are told, to 
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come to terms with Ibrahim Adil Shah on the mutual understand 
ino- that Burhan should be free to attack unmolested the Eaja of 
Viiayanagara. When Barid, hard pressed by Burhan, fled to 
Biiapur not knowing of the secret alliance, he was siezed and 
imprisoned, while Ibrahim marched against Vijayanagara reducing 
many places. His acquisitions, however, alarmed Burhan who 
felt that the balance of power would thereby be upset in the 
Deccan. So he suddenly attacked Sholapur in spite of his alliance 
with Bijapur. The Nizam Shah, the Adil Shah and the Barid Shah, 
all three of them now tried to court the alliance of the Qutb Shah. 
The Barid Shah even promised to cede to Golconda whatever 
territory that Jamshed desired if only he would secure his release. 
The astute Qutb Shah knew how to play the game of diplomacy. 
He steered clear of complications with the Adil and Nizam Shahs 
by maintaining his neutrality. At the same time, he won over 
the Barid Shah by helping him back to his kingdom. 

It is evident that the general atmosphere in the Deccan 
began to deteriorate rapidly. It had now become a historic duel 
between Ahmadnagar and Bijapur, the bone of contention being 
the towns contiguous to the territoi’ies of both the sovereigns. 
The other rulers were drawn into the quarrel, inspired by new 
ambitions or goaded by old fears. 

Vijayanagara was now piloted by Rama Raya, the ablest 
diplomat of the age, who understood every move on the chess- 
board of Deccan politics. His towering ambition had no bounds. 
He saw an admirable opportunity for imperialistic aggrandise- 
ment in the quarrels of the Muslim potentates. He would play 


but Ibrahim’s resolve to recapture bnoiapui leu tu c* i 
break. This time, the Bijapur Sultan won over Rama 
his side. 

On the death of Ibrahim Adil Shah, a new balance 
was effected in the Deccan. In 1558 an alliance wi 
between Ibrahim Qutb Shah and Hussain Nizam Shah on 
of a partial partition of Bijapur 

to cope with this combination single-handed, f ^ 
appealed to Rama Raya for help. Rama Raya im. 
marched to his assistance, but he hoped peac 

the contending Powers by diplomacy, first by detaching 
Qutb Shah. The letter he wrote to the Qutb Shah co 
memorable words : “Be it known to 
years since the two Oourts of Beejapoor and Ahmedn. 
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been in a constant state of warfare, and that the balance of power 
between them was so equal, that although every year each of 
these sovereigns had been in the habit of making a campaign 
on the other’s frontier, yet no advantage accrued to either.” He 
then urged Ibrahim to return to his capital relinquishing the 
offensive in the name of the long friendship that subsisted between 
Golconda and Vijayanagara. Ibrahim himself had learnt his 
lessons in diplomacy and statecraft at the Court of Vijayanagar 
and was an apt pupil of Bama Raya in this respect. He always 
changed sides with dramatic suddenness with a view to embracing 
the strongest party. 

Ibrahim Qutb Shah had soon reason to repent for having 
broken away from his alliance with Ahmadnagar on the insistence 
of Rama Raya. His kingdom was invaded on two sides, by 
Toofal Khan, Minister of the Imad Shah, and by Yeltim Raj, 
the brother of Rama Raya. A considerable protion of the 
Golkonda kingdom on the southern frontier from Kovilconda to 
the east coast was thus lost. The Qutb Shah felt the necessity 
of escaping from his position of perilous isolation by reverting 
to the traditional alliance with Ahmadnagar, now cemented by 
marriage of Beeby Jumally, Hussain Mzain Shah’s daughter. In 
accordance with the terms of the alliance, he marched to Kalyani 
to help the Nizam Shah in his siege. In this extremity Ali Adil 
Shah appealed to Vijayanagara which responded by despatching 
a mighty army to his help. At the same time, Ali Barid Shah 
and Toofal Khan also joined the Adil Shah. Ibrahim Qutb Shah, 
as was his want, now changed sides, broke faith and left Hussain 
Nizam Shah who was compelled to retreat to his own kingdom. 

All this time, the one Power to profit by the mutual hostilities 
of the Muslim Sultanates was Vijayanagara. With every acces- 
sion of strength, it became an object of dread to its neighbours. 
In the recent campaign when the Confederate allies had marched 
upon Ahmadnagar, the troops of Vijayanagara, it was alleged, 
had polluted the masjids. 

Each of the four Sultanates now recognised the threat to 
its own existence. In the presence of the common peril, the Muslim 
world closed up it strifes and banded together. 

It was to be once again a Jihad. Rama Raya’s insolence 
could only be curbed “by a league of the Faithful against him,” 
for the whole land of Islam “was groaning under the oppression 
of the idolaters.” 

Mustafa Khan Ardistani, one of the greatest Ministers of 
Golconda, and one of the greatest diplomats of the age, conducted 
negotiations between Bijapur and Ahmadnagar, and brought them 
together through mutual matrimonial alliances. Ali Barid also 
joined the Confederacy. The four Princes marched against 
Vijayanagara, and on Tuesday 23, 1565 the great battle of Talikota 
was fought, one of the most decisive events in the history of India. 





The Muslim Sultans were not unanimous as regards war 
aims and peace aims. Each Prince had his own mental reserva- 
tions. Although religion was invoked, as so often in Indian 
history, it served as, a cloak and a pretext. 

Hindu India reeled under the blow. Vijayanagara never 
again became itself. It never rose to the stature when it could 

upset the balance of power in the South. 

Talikota upset the balance of power but did nothing to 
determine it anew. Inter-State diplomacy continued to be chaotic, 
and Deccan politics entered on a more unstable phase, now that 
Vijayanagara could not hold the scales even. 

The great Confederacy of 1565 broke up immediately its 
objective was gained. It lacked elements of permanence as its 
only cohesive principle was the common dread of Vijayanagara. 
It was not the response to common needs and interests, or com- 
munity of ideals. If it had been, then it could have proved the 
salvation of the Deccan when the Great Mughal at long last 
moved his armies southward. 

Fifth Period : Period of Mughal Imperialism and 

National Reactions. 

1595 A. D.— 1707 A. D. 

A new epoch commences with the Mughal invasion of the 
Deccan. It may not be possible to discuss in detail the diplomacy 
of this period in detail as space will not permit. Attention, 
therefore, will be directed mainly to broad and general features. 

Akbar was an imperialist to the core. Vfhen he attacked the 
Deccan States, he was unconsciously fulfilling the destiny ot 
every Ekachatrapciti befoi'e him who had brought the whole of 
Northern India under his sway. 

The Mughal advance into the Deccan began in 1593 A. D. 
The Deccan States continued to quarrel among themselves. Bija- 
pur was again at war with Golconda. Ahmadnag^r and y 
nagara were involved also. Patriotic rulers and mimsteis, indeed, 
tried to mobilise the resources of their States rou^ up their 
peoples to heroic endeavour. The names of Sult^ Ohand Bibi 
and Malik Ambar have justly become famous. Coalition after 
coalition was formed again and again. But all to no pu^ose.- 
The rulers had too divergent aims to keep together for long. Each 
of the Deccan kingdoms, again, became a prey to party stri es 
between the Deccanis and the Fardesis, i . 
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Soiii6tiin6s, when one of the Deccan States was attached 
by the Great Mughal, the other States made common cause 
against the aggressor. When after 1626 A. D. Shah Jahan attack- 
ed Ahmadnagar, Bijapur came to its aid, forgetting for the time 
its traditional enmity. But Ahmadnagar preferred to submit 
leaving Bijapur to bear the full brunt of the Mughal attack. 

Meanwhile, beneath the surface of the State-System of the 
Deccan, new forces were slowly germinating, especially in “Maha- 
rashtra and Telangana, which were later to impart a revolution- 
ary impulse to the great efforts of Shivaji and Madanna in rousing 
their peoples. 

The part played by the Marathas in the earlier years of this 
period in the politics of the Deccan is to a great extent confusing. 
Their chiefs had served the Sultans loyally and, sometimes, their 
efforts were dictated by patriotic motives. Thus after 1635 Shahaji 
tried to revive the kingdom of Ahmadnagar under its boy-king. 
But soon the Marathas perhaps realised the futility of bolstering 
up the decripit kingdoms. Their great Captain had already caught 
a glimpse of the destiny that awaited him and his people. He 
carried them aloft on the wings of his genius to soaring heights 
of heroic achievement, and welded them into a great nation. The 
means he employed were perhaps necessitated by the exigencies 
of the situation in the country, and certainly were not below the 
ethics of the age. He harassed Bijapur several times and levied 
tribute, in 1665-6, he even combined with Jai Singh, the Mughal 
general, in attacking Bijapur. Some time later, in 1673-4, he 
* annexed Bijapur territory. In 1667, he levied contributions from 
Golconda too. But whatever the means he adopted, he succeeded 
in raising an elemental force, the spirit of nationality to combat 
with the aggressive imperialism of the great Mughal ; and it was 
this new force that frustrated every design of Aurangzeb and 
ultimately involved the Mughal Empire in Irretrievable ruin. 

Deccan politics, indeed, reached a crisis in the time of 
Aurangzeb. His advent to the Deccan as Viceroy inaugurated 
a new era. The final conquest, however, had to be postponed for 
obvious reasons. 

When Aurangzeb found time at long last to turn seriously 
to the Deccan, phenomenal 'changes had taken place meanwhile, 
and Mughal imperialism had to encounter the resurgent nationali- 
ties of Maharashtra and Telangana. Shivaji had roused his 
people to a sense of their great destiny. Madanna had united 
the whole of Golconda in unflinching loyalty and love for the 
truly national king, Abul Hasan Tana Shah. In the reign of his 
predecessor, there was bitter estrangement between the rulers 
and the ruled because of the fanatical disregard of the feelings 
of the Hindus in the despoliation of their temples. The famous 
Mir Jumla is responsible for some acts of vandalism. But under ' 







Abul Hasan, the Qutb Shahi Government came to be 
as a “National Government” and foreign adventurers were made 
to feel that their day was over. A new era began in the history 
of Telangana. A reconciliation was effected between the ruler 
and the ruled. The king came to be regarded as the father of 
his subjects. 

Abul Hasan was a wise and patriotic monarch who followed 
a policy of liberal statesmanship by employing Hindus in high 
office. What the great Akbar did in the Mughal State, that 
Abul Hasan tried to do in Telangana. He was a true child of 
his age, and as king, he tried to unite Hindus and Muslims in a 
common fellowship. And in this, he was ably sustained by his 
loyal Minister Madanna whose regime went very far to reconcile 
the Hindu subjects of Abul Hasan who, under the name “Tana 
Shah” became a household name. Legends began to grow around 
the name, and long after his death, his grateful subjects offered 
prayers in their temples for the spiritual merit and welfare of 
his Soul. 

The IVeaty that Madanna negotiated between Abul Hasan 
and Shivaji was symbolic, It wa? a Treaty between two awakened 
peoples. Only, Shivaji was fortunate ; Madanna was not. 

It is impossible to pursue at greater length the detailed history 
ol the diplomatic relations of the period. The purpose of this 
paper is served by focussing attention on salient features. The 
Deccan Wars of' Aurangzeb assumed a religious significance 
because of his resolve to convert Dar-vl-Harab into Dar ul-Islam. 
But this depended entirely upon the character of the Emperor. 
The Deccan wars were certainly not religious wars, not Jihads at 
all. Aurangzeb was a lone crusader. Those who followed him 
banner were men of the world. Under the circumstances, the 
Puritan Emperor was bound to fail. 


ASSAMESE HISTORICAL LITERATURE 
A Bibliographical Note 


Rai bahadue Dr. S. K, Bhutan, 


As considerable interest has been roused among studrats of 
Indian history in the indigenous chronicles of Assam, kno^ as 
Buranjis, an indication is given below of thp materials for^he 
information of scholars who want to study the subject in W 
intensive form. ; ^ . A' 
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(1) Assam Buranji — By the late Srijut Harakanta Barua 
Sadar-Amin. , A history of Ahom rule in Assam, 1228-1826 A. D., 
being an enlarged version of . Assam Buranji Puthi by Kasinath 
Tamuli Phukan and Hadhanath Barbarua, published by the 
Department of Historical and Antiquarian Studies, Assam, in 1930. 

(2) Kamrupar Buranji — detailed history of the Ahom-Mogul 
conflicts of the Seventeenth Century, with chapters on ancient 
Kamarupa. D. H. A. S , 1930. 

_ (3) Deodhai Asam Buranji — A collection of old chronicles 
dealing with the earliest period of Ahom history, neighbouring 
tribes, Ahom customs. It includes the chronicle of Assam by Atan 
Buragohain Rajmantri Dangaria, Prime Minister of Assam, 
1662-1679. D. H, A. S., 1932. 

(4) Tungkhungia Buranji — A history of the Tungkhungia 
dynasty of A.hom sovereigns from 1681 to 1806, by Srinath Duara 
Barbarua, Head of the Executive and the Judiciary from 1800 to 
1817. D. H. A. S., 1932. Assamese version. 

' ' (5) Asamar Padya-Buranji~Two metrical chronicles of 

Assam dealing with the events of the period from 1679 to 1826, by 
Dutiram Hazarika and Bisweswar Vaidyadhipa. D. H. A. S., 1933. 

r {&) Kachari Buranji— A history oi Oachar from the earliest 
times to the reign of the Kachari Raja Tamradhwaj Narayan 
and the Ahom king Swargadeo Rudra Singha. D. H. A. S., 1936. 

> C^) Jayantia Buranji — A history of Jayantia from the earliest 

times to the reign of the Jayantia Raja Lakshmi Singha and the 
Ahom king Swargadeo Siva Singha with sidelights on Jayantia 
matriarchal system, and the history of the Khasi State of Khyrim. 
D. H. A. S., 1937, Preface by Mr. S. K. Dutta. 

(8) Tripura Buranji, or Tripura Desar Katha- A hiBioxioaX 
and descriptive account of Tripura with special reference to the 
events of 1710 to 1715, by Ratna Kandali Sarma Kataki and Arjun 
Das Bairangi, ambassadors of King Rudra Singha deputed to the 
Tripura court. From the original manuscript in -the British 
Museum, London. D. H. A. S., 1938. 

Suranji — or A History of Assam from 1681 
to 1826, being an English translation of the Assamese text, with 
bistory up to the British occupation of Assam, 
in i8:,.6. With a Glossary of Assamese historical terms and 
genealogical tables of Ahom Kings, Published by the Oxford 
University Press for the U H. A* S., 1933. 

nyr Assam ^e^ranif—Obtained from the family of Sukumar 
Mahanta,^ A history of the Ahom Kings from the earliest times 
to the reign of Swargadeo Gadadhar Singha. The Preface and 
introduction in English cover 83 pages. The Introduction deals, 
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among other subjects with the ideology of the Assamese people 
and cites a number of illustrative anecdotes. D. H. A. S., 1945..’ 

(11) Padshah Buranji'—Kn old Assamese chronicle of the 
Sultans and Emperors of Delhi, from the defeat of Pithor Raja to 
Aurangzeb, Published by the Kamarupa Anusandharx Samiti, 
Gauhati, in 1935. This chronicle was described by Dr. Bhuyan 
in a series of articles in the Islamic Culture, Hyderabad, Deccan, 
in the year 1928, under the heading “New Lights on Mogul India 
from Assamese Sources.” An English translation of Padshahr 
Buranji was also published in the same journal in 1933-34 under 
the title “Annals of the Delhi Badshahate.” 

A few more Buranjis have also been published under the 
editorship of other authors, viz., 

(1) Assam Buranji arthat Assam Desiya Itihas—A history of 
Assam in Bengali by Haliram Dhekial Phukan, Part I, from the 
Pauranic period to the advent of the British. Printed at the 
Samachar Chandika Jantra, Calcutta, 1829. Reviewed by Dr. 
Bhuyan in the Journal of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat, B. b. 1333, 
Vol. 33, No. 1. A supplementary note by Pandit Jatindra Mohan 
Bhattacharyya was published in a subsequent issue of the Parishat 
Journal. A review of this book by Tarachand Ohakravarti was 
published in the Asiatic Journal and Uonthly Register, Vol. 23, 
1837, and an analysis forms part of India Office Library Tract 
No. 166. 

{t) Assam Buranji Puthi—A history of the Ahom Kings from 
the earliest times to the British occupation of Assam, by Kasinath 
Tamuli Phukan and Radhanath Barbarua. First published in 
1844 by the American Baptist Mission, Sibsagar. Reprinted and 
published by Authority in 1906. 

(3) Darrang-Baj-Yamsavali,^ — A metrical chronicle of the 
early rulers of Cooch Behar to the time of Samudra Narayan,. 
Raja of Darrang, written about the year 1798 by Suryya Khari, 
Daivajna. Edited by Pandit Hem Chandra Goswami and; 
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(6) Ahom Buranji,—A chronicle of the Ahom Kings from the 
earliest times to Swargadeo Purandar Singha. The original text 
is in Ahom language and script with a parallel rendering in 
English by Eai Sahib Golap Chandra Barua. Published by the 
Government of Assam in 1930, 

(7) Assam Buranji,— A history of the Ahom Kings from the 
accession of Swargadeo Jayadhwaj Singha in 1648 to that of 
Swargadeo Gadahar Singha in 1681 with excerpts from, miscel- 
laneous chronicles. Edited by Mr. S, K. Dutta, and published by 
the D. H. A. S., in 1938. 

Information about Assamese Buranjis is also available in the 
following : 

(а) Dhekial Phukan, Anundoram, — A few Bemarks on i he 

.4ssames0 Sibsagar, 1855, pp. 45-46. A syno- 

psis of this book was published in the Indian Antiquary 
for 1896. 

(б) Grierson, Sir George— Linguistic Survey of India, Yol.l. 
Part I, Introductory, p. J 56. 

(c) Gait, E. A., now Sir, — Report on the Progress of 
Historical Research in Assam. Shillong, 1897, pp. 16 24. 

(d) Gait, Sir Edward,— Preface to his History of Assam, 
Calcutta, 1st edition, 1906 ; second edition, 1926. 

( 0 ) Bhuyan, Dr. S. 'K..,—Ahomar Din, Jorhat, 1918, pp. 89-92. 

if) Bhuyan, Dr. S, K. — History of the Reign of Rajeswar 
Singha, King of Assam from 1751 to 1769. The chapter 
on the desecration of Buranjis by Kirti Chandra Bar 
barua. BanAf, Gauhati, Vol. XV, No. 2, Jaistha 1847 
/8a Aa, pp. 108-11 L. 

There are several Buranjis, yet unpublished, in the library of 
the Department of Historical and Antiquarian Studies, Assam, 
and some of them have been mentioned in Bulletins I,II and 
III of the Department. Copies of English translation of some 
Buranjis, prepared under the direction of Sir Edward Gait, are in 
possession of Sir Jadunath Sarkar in their manuscript from, 
vide his History of Aurangzeh, Vol, III 1916, Foreward and 
Chapters 31-32. 
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Matla Chiefs of Cuddapah District. 

Local chiefs of Cuddapah District deserve more 
lusion. By far the most important were the 
„_„.ii’ or ‘Matla’ family. They were more than 
for their territory amounted to a principality a,nd from 

at least they assumed the title 


Some of the 
than a passion a 
chieftains of ‘Ma 

Polygars, 1— 

the beginning of the 17 th century 
of ‘Raja’. (Oud. Dt. Gazetteer). 

Math, a village in the Raya 
lent itself as the family name 
Lineage. Their rule over the 

District comprising parts^ of Ba thAir eamtai oesiowea 

Pullampet Taluks with ^jantaraoapet as then capital, 

on the tract of the country forming part of 
the name ‘Matlavarisima,’ as being the 

wL confined the authority of the later members of the family. 

(T. D. E. R. Page 320). 

Mackenzie manuscript No. 15-6-22 gi^ves 

‘Matla vari Vamsa Parampara,' A ^D till fbout 

of chiefs and says that their rule lasted from 12iU A. U. tin awm 
IROO A D But Mr Sewell and Mr. V. Rangachar give the names 
a ® olen'oWefs of this dynasty the eartet M whom . 

asaid to have been b?aHn^ thf date of 1522 A. D. 

L“.s“y«aram writts? hrene of ‘‘‘e S 

that Bommaraja who may be safely assigned the beginn g 
16th century, was the progenitor oi the lami y* 

There are two inscriptions bearing the d’ 

7? n;rr 2 S 148) TeLding his e^ension of the fortifications 
ohsMdavatamfit is^tated that S^hout had been 
his father BUa -d ^(“slndyr KrUhnama Baja of 
IJnTeTr the°'family of Arveeti Batta and :to 
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whom Kalapurnodayam of Pingala Surana was dedicated, lived 
according to Veeresalingam Pantulu in 1560 A.D. But, since there - 
is an inscription of this Krishnamaraja’s grand-father, Naraparaja, 
granted in 1548 A. D. we cannot agree with Veeresalingam 
Pantulu. Even il we allow at least 15 to 20 years’ rule to Narapa 
and his son Narasimha each, Erishnama should have come to the 
throne only after 1580 A. D. Moreover, there is a C. P. inscription 
of 1571 A. D., recording the grant of some lands in Penagelur of 
Pullampet Taluq, by Matla Timmaraja or Thirumalaraja who is 
great-grand-father of Matla Ananta according to his Eakutsa- 
vijayam. So it is quite improbable that Krishnamaraja of Nandyal 
in whose mind fear was instilled by Matla Ananta, a great-grand- 
son of Thirumala, ruled in 1560. Even granting that this inscrip- 
tion of 1521 of Thirumala might be the last inscription of his reign, 
we have to allow atleast 10 to 15 years to his son Kona and 
grandson Ella, the father of Ananta, before Ananta came to the 
throne. So it cannot be earlier than 1590 or so, for the beginning 
of Ananta’s rule. As there is no inscription of Ananta of any 
date earlier than 1600 or later than 1605, we may safely 
say that his reign might have lasted for 15 years from 1595 to 
1610 A. D. 

This view can be further strengthened by the fact that Matla 
Varadaraja, the predecessor of the above-said Matla Thirumalaraja, 
lived in 1540 to 1545 A. D. There are two inscriptions of Matla 
Varadaraja, one at Thirupathi and the other at Gonjeevaram, 
both of 1544 A. D. According to the above-said Kakutsa vijay am, 
this Varada had married Krishnamamba, the daughter of Vijaya- 
nagar and sister of Tirumalamba, the wife of Arviti Ramaraja 
who came to prominence from about 1540 A. D. by bringing to the 
throne of Vijayanagar Sadasivaraya in that year. So it is quite 
possible that Matla Varadaraja who must have been probably of 
about the same age as Ramaraja, his co-son-in-law, ruled almost 
at the same time, say from about 1540 to 1560 (say for about 
20 years), and was then succeeded by the younger brother of his 
grand-father, Thirumala or Thimma. Thimma who must have 
naturally been very old by this time would not have had more 
than 10 or 12 years’ reign. This brings us to 1572 or so, being 
the last regnal year of Matla Thimma. In his inscription referred 
to above, it is stated that he was contemporary of Thirumala I of 
Penugonda. (1565 — 1572). Moreover, Ella is compared in a ‘Chatu 
Padyam’ to Potlapati Thimmaraya of old, i. e. who lived long 
before Ella (perhaps the poet who wrote this poem describing Ella’s 
powers, might have heard of Potlapati Thimmaraja’s prowess in 
his boyhood). There are so many inscriptions, issued by Potlapati 
Thimmaraja of 1545, 46, and 47 (T. D. E. R, and Chatupadya 
Manimanjari of Veturi Prabhakara Sastry, page 44). Prom the 
available epigraphioal and literary evidence of Bala Bhagavatam, 
this Thimmaraja is said to have lived In the first half of the 16th 
century. So Ella should have come to power at least 30 to 40 years 



after Potlapati Thimmaraja. So we are inevitably brought to 1580 
or so, being the beginning regnal year of Ella. 

Veeresalingam Pantulu says also _ that Matla Ananta was 

nnp of the four prince-poets invited to his court by Ibrahim Jxutub 

Shah of Golkonda who ruled from 1550 to ISiO and that Ananta 
told a poem there about his own prowess. But even pan mg 
this were true, we cannot agree with Veeresalingam Pantulu thp 
MatirAnanta came to rule before 1580. For, even in his father s 
time Ananta had become famous as a poet and so wrote his 

Kakutsa vijayam in dedication to Kavva^ 

thirst for becoming the lord or Krupi Bprta of a K y • 
Therefore, he referred to himself as a ‘Baludu (a boy) in his poem 
before Ibrahim Kutub Slmh, when cornpared 

invited there. (Andhra Kavula Charithra, pp. ^4). Evm this 
visit to the court of Ibrahim Kutub Shah would be only after t 
battle of Talikota (1565). 

There is also an inscription of Karnool District of 15§4 A. D. 
which mentions conferring of temple privileges at the Vmshnava 
temple at Ahobilam, on a Matla chief in commemoration of his 
srand-father having helped to drive away from the temple, the 

Golkonda invaders under Kutub Shah after the latter had, in 
conjunction with the Hande chiefs of Anantapur, who were Saivas 
oSpied the temple for 7 y/^^' This 7.yeps _oc^ 

have begun only some years after the^ Vntub S^h^Ln ^ 

and must have ceased befop the ^epKof Xutub Shah in 1581. 
Sn it must have probably been from 1567 to 1574. Uurmg tnat 

Ims the Matla chief must be Thirumala who. according to our 
iheory, ruled from about 15«5 to 1575, white his grand-smi who 
received the said temple privileges must be Ella. (V. B. il, Km. 
584 : 70 of 1915). 

Matla Ananta’s reign cannot thus be earlier than 1590 an^ 

later than 1610 because there is an f^Slow 

Ananta, the grand-son of Ananta of 1628 and we have to allow 
atleast 15 to 20 years’ reign to Thiruvengalanatha, rhe son of 
Ananta and the father of Kumara Ananta. 

So, in conclusion, we have to say that these Mpl a rulers 

began their rule in Pottapi (present Oudd^ah District) in about 

1500 A. D. and Bommaraja as is said in W"/®® gS 

have been the founder of the family up ^ 

Then his son, Somaraja, who probably had only a ^ 

there is nothing left memorable of him) ruled only «P. 

then succeeded by his son Pota whose reign too being know:n^ 

nothing must have been only short, say up to 1535 ^ 

Matla Varada whose eventful reign tifl 1570 

to the time of the battle of ^^likota in la65 and after till 
or so, provided by his inscription of ' Saka 1465 (1544 A. D.) for 
certain ^offeiings ' to the deity and constructed certain Mantapams 
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Then after Varadaraja, Thirum ala came to power and 
granted some revenue of some lands in the village of Pondalur 
to the temple of that village in 1570. In 1571 he issued a copper 
plate inscription renewing the grant of some lands to Brahmin 
Shoshtiyamdars originally granted by Manumasiddhi in later half 
of 13th century. At his instance, Thirumala I, Vijayanagar king, 
made a grant in Saka 1493 (1572 A. D.) recording the grant 
of Fem^pgalur to Brahmins. (Cud. Dt. Gazetteer 168 A, 0. P. 
Eo. 108 of 1913). 

After Thirumala, his son, Kona, came to power and there is 
nothing to tell of him. After Kona, his son, Ella, came to the 
Ihrone and from bis son’s inscriptions and Kakutsa vijay am, Ella 
sdems to have won the battle of Utukur against Kondregi, Thirupati 
Eaju and captured Sidhavat. (Sources of Vijayanagar History 
by S. K. Iyengar, page 288). 

Then his son Matla Ananta had an eventful reign equal 
to that of Varada. He was a poet and warrior. He conquered 
many battles against many powerful chiefs and extended his 
authority over the Taluqs of Badvel, Siddhavat and Pullampet. 
He is said to have constructed also Anantarajapuram and Chan- 
nampalli (after his own and his wife’s names). He constructed 
the so-called Ellam Raju Cheruvu or Badvel Tank. His Kakut- 
savijayafn can stand fair comparison with any other Kavya of 
his age in its superb and fault-less style. He ruled from about 
1595 to 1610 A. D. 

Ananta’s eventful reign was followed by the insignificant 
rule of his son, Thiruvengalanatha, in about 1610 and it should 
have lasted till about 1625 A. D. For, we have in 1628 A. D. an 
inscription of his son, Matli Kumara Ananta, recording his deeds 
of valour and acts of charity at Thirupati and other places. (T. D. 
Ins. Vol. VI, Part I, Nos. 269 and 270 G. T.). 

He constructed in 1628 A. D. so many towers or gopurams 
including the so-called Kotta Gopuram and Gali Gopuram and 
Mantapams at Thirupati, Udayagiri and Tiruvallur. He offered 
various Vahanams or vehicles for Venkatachalapathy and 
Govindaraja temples at Thirupati and Kalahasti temple. He also 
constructed a Sopana Marga (pathway with a flight of steps) at 
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Thirupati. Many Parakarawalls Gopuras, and Mantapams, ol 
both Vishnu and Siva temples, at Nandalur, Ontimetta, Siddhavat, 
Ohandragiri, Pushpagiri, Devuni caddapah, and Rayachoti were 
constructed by him. He established free feeding houses at various 
places throughout his domain for the benefit of travellers _ perform- 
ing pilgrimage on foot between Rameswarara and Badri over the 
Himalayas. He performed all kinds of gifts to Brahmins to enable 
them to perform their Adhvara (Yoga) regularly. He calls himself 
in this inscription as the son of Matla Thiruvengalanatha and 
Ohennamamba and lord of Anantarajapuram. He constructed 
also a huge tank at Chenhur and Sree Pada Mantapa adored by 
Brahma. Siva, and other Devatas, by the side of the lovely and 
spacious Seshachela. He established some Agraharama also. 

His deeds of valour -B. ' fought out fiercely as Siva, the 
battles of Palagiri, Animela, Pileru, Chappali, and Vempali; 
destroyed the armies ot the enemies at Kottigola, Palkada, 
Gunduru, and also at Komallakalva, He exercised his authority 
over the tract of the country lying between the Venkata (Thirupati) 
and Ahobala hills. At Animela (Karaalapuram Taluq) there is an 
inscription recorded as Cd, 402 c. by which Matla Kumara Ananta 
made a grant in Saka 1566 (1644 A. D.). 

In the ‘Epigraphical Glossory’ on Thirupati Devasthanam 
Inscriptions (Vo. VI, Part II, Table 34), a geneology is given of 
these Matla Chiefs; According to this geneology, this Matla 
Kumara Ananta is stated to have ruled from 1600 to 1656 A. D. 



LILA StTEA : HIS DATE 
AND ^ ^ 


V. Raghavekdra Bag, M.A. B.T., Maharaja’s 

College, MYSORE, v 

The date and identity of the Bilvamangala Swamiars was 
discussed in the Indian Historical Quarterly, June, 193!, by A. 
Govinda Warrior. It was stated therein that there were three 
well known Swamiars. The first Bilvamangala was an immediate 
successor of Sri Sankaracharya. The second Bilvamangala was 
placed in the 13th century. The third Swamiar lived, in the 
17th century. The problem of that writing was the identification 
of the Bilvamangala who worte Krishnakarnamrta. It_ was 
concluded that the first Bilvamangala was the author of &*stoa- 
karnamarta and therefore lived in the 9th century A. D. Dr. M. 
Krishnamachafiar says that Bilvamangala Lilaksuka lived in the 
13th century without assigning reasons. 

There is a tradition preserved by the followers of Sri Madhya- 
charya (1199— 1295 A. D.) that he had a favourite disciple of his 
known as Bilvamangala. Every complete, CQllected, work, of the 

Acharya concludes with the phrase “Bilvamangalah oadhu. 

[Vide Kumbakonam edition of Sri Madhva’s worksl. This phrase is 
appended to the works and is quite unconnected with “ 
unnecessary for the understanding of the original book. Why 
was the name of Bilvamangala inserted there? 

One explanation says that Bilvamangala pointed out to 
his master that only 8 letters were wanting to make up the 32 
letters of that anushtub sloka, the 32nd thousandth sentence 
written by the Guru. It has been calculated that the Acharya 
wrote 32,000 granthas ; i.e., sentences of 32 letters, in all. The 
Master was immensely pleased at his alert and earnest disciple 
and ordered that his disciple’s name should be added to that last 
sentence to make up the 32 letters of that granth, and coined the 
phrase “Bilvamangalah Sadhu”. This phrase is jpt composed 
of 8 letters. Thus Bilvamangala was immortalised in the works 
of the Philosopher. 

It seems to me that this Bilva Mangala was hila Buka, the 
author of Krishnakarnamrta for the following reasons. The 
Acharya was a devout worshipper of Sri Krishna whose temple he ■ 
established in Udipi, which is today famous for the temple alone ; 
and sang of His glory in soul stirring hymns known as the Dwadasa 
stotra. It is not unlikely that Lila Suka got his devotion to 
Sri Krishna from his guru Sri Madhvaoharya. , . 
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Another, support can be also adduced here. The Acharya 
is the author of a work called Krishnamrita, Maharnava 
This is a book of Vaishnava devotion, exalting 

Vishnu and prescribing the rituals of his worship. It is quite 
natural for his disciple Lila Suka to sing of the glories of Sri 
Krishna, in imitation of his Master. So Lila Suka named Ms 
lyric Krishna Kama Mrita in imitation of his Master’s Krishna 
Mrita Maharnava. 

The very surname of the poet, Lila Suka, seems an evidence 
of the Bhagavata cult introduced by Sri Madhvaoharya in the 
west coast. It is well known that Srimad Bhagavata is the 
favourite book of the followers of the Acharya of Udipi. Bilva 
Mangala might have been awarded the title “Li7a Suka" by his 
guru owing to his fervid devotion to Sri Krishna recalling Suka 
muni’s love of Bhagavata. 

These cumulative evidences will tend to the identification of 
Lila Suka with the 2nd Bilvamangala Swamiar and therefore 
his date might be the middle of the 13th century. 


MANCHALA AND RAGHAVENDRA SWAMI 
(1623— 1671- A. D.) 

BY 

V. Raghavbndra Rao, M. A., B. T. Maharaja’s 
College, Mysore. 

Manchala is a srotrium village, 10 miles from the Tunga- 
badra Railway Station (M. S. M. Ry.). It contains the tomb of 
the saint, famous all over the South, as Sri Raghavendra bwami. 
The village is a place of pilgrimage and the refuge of the sick 
and sorrowful. Like Lourdes in Europe hundreds of .people are 
found here, every day, praying for the favour of the saint. 
are the cases of cure reported from here. The village is also the 
head-quarters of the Mutt, known as the Sri Raghavendra Swami 
Mutt. A brief sketch of the earthly career of the Saint, his 
place in the world of scholarship, and an account of his followers 
deserves to be known better, far and wide. 

The Mutt, belongs to the dualistic school of Vedanta, as 
established by Sri Madhvacharya (1200—1294 A. D). Tenth from 
him in spiritual descent was Sri Vibudhendra Tirtha. the teacher 
of Sripadaraya, the Guru of Saluva Narasmga (1467-98) of 
Vijayanagar who honoured his Guru's teacher by granting him 
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lands and honours. After him came Sri Vijayindra Tirth who 
reigned over the pontifioial seat for more than half a century 
(1539—1595 A. D.). He was a contemporary and friendly rival of 
the famous scholar Appayya Dikshita, and reputed as the author 
of one hundred and four Sanskrit works. Aliya Rama Raya 
honoured Sri Vijayindra with RatnabWsheka andgift of villages. 
His subordinate Sevvappa Naik of Tanjop (1532- ! 580 A. D.) 

emulated his Master by granting to the scholar saint the wlage 
of Arivilimangalam in Tanjore. Sri Raghavendra Tirtha 
(1623—1671) was the spiritual grandson of Sri Vyaymdra Tirtba 
and whose tomb is the object of reverence by many today. 

Saint Raghavendra was known as Veena Venkanna Bhatta 
in his youth. He was descended from the hereditary, court 
musicians of Vijayanagar. After 1565 A. D., the father o! 
Venkanna migrated from Vijayanagar to Tanjore for patronage 
and livelihood. In his boyhood, Venkanna mastered all branches 
of learning first from his , brother and later from Sn Sudhindra 
Tirtha the successor of Sri Vijayindra Tirtha. 

In 1623 A. D. Venkanna Bhatta was installed on the 
sniritual throne of Vijayindra Tirtha and reigned over the hearts 
of his disciples till 1671 A. D. a period of 48 years. Thus it will be 
noticed that he r^as a contemporary of Si vaji and Ramadas. 

According to his contemporary biographer, Raghavendra 
made two triumphal tours throughout India, winning many 
adherents to his creed. In the South, Yajnanarayana Dikshita 
the minister of Tanjore coiiri accepted the tenets of dualism; 
Nilakanta Diskshita, of Madura court carried the works of the 
saint on the back of elephf,nt, in solemm procession, in the streets 
of Madura. The Sultan of Bijapur “Jagatguru,” honoured the 
ascetic with grant of white umbrella and other honours. The 
biography incidentally remarks on the intellectual condition of 
South India at that time sr, ^ ^ 1 

It was duting these religious tours, Raghavendra met rulers 
and statesmen and won their esteem. Boddn Deva Raya of 
Mysore (1659-16711 expre^ed his high regard for Raghavendra by 
the gift of Nallur Village in Seringapatam in 1666 A. D. Another 
admirer of the saint was Venkanna Pant the right-hand man of 
Sidi Assadulla Khan. Venkanna was the governor of Adoni under 
the Khan and his rule is commemorated there by the well, famous 
as Venkanna 'a well. It is also known that he died fighting, in 
defence of Adoni against the forces of Aurangzeb. Itwusthis 
Venkanna who gave away the ancient village of Manchala as 
the final resting place of the saint. 

During his spiritual ministry extending over half a century, 
Raghvendra Swaipi, laboured hard, in succouring the poor, the 
sick, and needy, in those days of political turmoil. It is well 
known that from 1.640 to 1680 A. D, South India was the scene 





of relentless warfare between Mysore, Vijayanagar, Bijapur, 
Golkonda and the Mughals. The choice of Manchala as a resting 
olace is quite significant of his courage and kindness. It was on 
the high-road of the contending armies, and the saint sought to 
create an asylum for the oppressed and needy ; hence his choice. 
Sage Raghavendra is also the author of nearly 45 works m bansknt, 
commenting and elucidating the tenets and texts of bri Madhva- 
charya and Sri Vyasa Raya of Vijaynagar (1487-1539 A. D.) He 
was a master of simple, lucid style, capable of presenting abstruse 
problems for the. comprehension of even the average intellect. 

About the year 1801 A. D. Major Munro desired to resume the 
enormous jaghirs granted by the Previous /ulers for ^the 
tenance of the tomb of Raghavendra. What happened at that time 
is better described in the gazzetteer or Bellary (P 205) “Munro ^me 
to make enquiries. After removing his boots and taking oft ms 
hat he approached the grave. The saint, then emerged from the 
tomb and conversed with visitor for some time regarding the resum- 
ption. The saint was visible and audible to none but Munro. 
The discussion ended, Munro, returned^ to his tent, and quashed 
the proposal to resume the endowment.” 

It is now more than 265 years after his entry into Samadhi ; 
yet Raghavendra is worshipped and honoured by all classes and 
communities in the South. . o • 4 

Raghavendra was succeeded by able scholars like Sumatindra 
and Vadindra and others, whose works are found in the T^jme 
Palace Library, The present head of the Mutt is known as Srj 
Suyamindra Tirtha, who is the recipient of Rs. 510 per mensem 
from the Government of Mysore. 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN SHIVAJI AND THE FRENCH 


The Maratha 
establishment of 





RaiaDur that these two peoples ursi 

other^ the French factory at that place having been established 
towSds the end of the year 1668. Thus, the Karwar factors 
wrTttS on the 16th December 1668 report to head-quarters at 
Surat ^“They (the French) have settled at Rajapore and have met 
Sevagy who gave them some clothes and a phirinaund to trade 

SI in all his ports.”‘ Martin, on his way to Surat (fr^ 
MadLaskar) arrived at Calicut on the i7to January 1669. He 
writes^ in his diary that he met Messieurs Faes and J. Boureau, 
who had come thLe from Surat to deal in peppey. He learnt 
Som thL that they had been to Rajapur and ‘‘there^had seen 
BaS Su“aji by whJm they were If ^ we 

and establish themselves m his lands. ^ ^ ’ 

indeed purely commercial, at least in so far as the rren n 
concerkeff But on the side of the Marathas, they were not without 
Sitioal motives. The Siddi of Janjira had become a source of 
consfant Trouble to Shivan. 

plundered and burnt villages and towns under Mara toa rule, and 

had subjected the inhabitants to inhuman treati^nt. /:^is he coiRd 
do with comfortable ease from his 

the mainland. It was but natural that Shivaji should set hiaheart 
on capturing this castle, and for achieving this purpose, he wanted 
help f?om the European nations, particularly m 
and ammunition. Eyen as early as .February 1662, Randolph 
Taylor, in his letter to Surat, had written ; The Raja (Shivaji) 
would gladly afford the Company any place convenient for them 
in his possession with several other advantages if they would assist 
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Martineau. Memoires de Francois Martin 
English Records on Shivaji, 1, p. 48. 
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refers to the good dispositions of Shivaji towards the French.! 
Even the English appeared to look askance at the friendly attitude 
of the Marathas towards the French. They complained on one 
nrcasion (27th June 1673) that the Marathas had released a French 
Hoy Whtol they had kptured while they did not do so in the 
omI of the English.!! The lerter dated 20th April l«: from 
Raiapur to Bombay shows that while the English found it difficult 
to get an interview with Shivaji during his visit to Rajapur, 
the French had a smooth course in obtaining it.® 

M. Baron, the Director of the French East India Company, 
had kept especially good relations with Shivaji and seemed to be 
intArfisted in his affairs. He had also entered into secret 


1. Blot to Colbert, AC UOZ, r. lOO., m r^aeppcu*., py. 

i. Eng. Rec. Shiv..,!, ^ 

3. English Records on Sfnvan, ll, p. fO ( I'l'i in 

4. Baron to Colbert, 7, January 1672, AC. C.« 62. f. 125, m 

K.epp|lln,^op^cfe P. » ^ up, AC. C.“ e2, f. 316.317., in 

Kaeppelin, p 155 , cf- Sarkar, P- 285. 

6. Martineau, 11, p. 22. . 

7. Martineau, 11, p 104. . 

8. Sen, Shivaji, Foreign Biographies, p, W5._ , . 

lO; is ^249^250 (Carre believed fhat Shivaji obliged tb# 
French in the siege of St. Thome, laid by the Golkonda troops.) 
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The friendly relations between the two peoples stood the 
French in good stead during ShiTaji’s plundering excursion to 
•^urat In fact, Shivaji took care to warn the French beforehand 
of his impending attack by an autogra^ letter, in which they 
were advised not to disturb them selves J During the actual fight 
Ind the sack of the city, the attitude of the French was 
criticised, particularly by their rivals— the 

While Abbe Carre talks in glowing terms about the brave 
rppearance put on by the French, « the Dutch Resident at Surat 
records that they (the French) 

two of their native servants were killed by Shivaji s men. 

The closest contact of the French with the Marathas was, 
however, at Pondicherry. This French settlement lay in the Bijapur 
Carnatic. 

When Shivaji marched towards Jinji, the position of the 
French was very embarrassing. They had captured a ship belong^ 
ing to the King of Golkonda (1676) and had stormed the fort of 
vfldour (Sept. 1676). After the fall of Jinji, it was certain that 
the French would be forthwith attacked by the Maratha. Martin, 
at this juncture, had consultations with the men of the lodp on 

the state of affairs and it was decided to send an envoy to Shivaji 
with a letter representing to him that the French had a factory 
in his territories at Rajapnr and that as^such they prayed to be 
reserved in these parts i. e. at Pondicherry.* The envoy was 
eiven instructions about the replies to the complaints fbat were 
most likely to be made againt the French. The envoy met Shivaji 
at Vellor, from which place he wrote to Martin (17th June 1677) 
that he had been well received by Shivaji with whom he had 

secured three audiences through the good offices of Janardanpant 

(Hanmante), a minister of his. The first audience reyolved 
Umd the complaints against the French, vtz. their storming of 
the fortress of Valdour belonging to Nasir Muhammad and their 

• capture of Golkonda ship in the Masulipatam Road. The French 

envoy satisfied Shivaji on both the charges. In the second 


1. I. O. D. Records, Vol. 29, Kp. DCClXlll, 19 Nov. 1670, m 
Balktishna, Shivaji the Great, ll, 2, p. 330. 

2. Sen, p. 214; cf . Martineau, 1, p. 294. 

3. MSS. Dutch Records, Vol. 29, No. DCCLXlll, m Sen, p. 382; 
cf. Eng. Rec. SUv., 1, p; 175. Balkrishna, 1, 2, p. 320; 

4. Martineau, 11, p. 94; cf. Kaeppelin, p. 163; Satkar. p. 313; 





in peace, but was told that they had nothing in the lodge at 
Pondicherry, as there was no trade on account of their war with 
the Dutch. At the third audience, Shivaji assured the envoy that 
the French could stay in complete security at Pondicherry on 
condition that they remained strictly neutral. Failure to observe 
the condition, he warned the envoy, would result in the instant 
expulsion of the French from the Carnatic as well as from Rajapur. 
In the meanwhile, he said, a Havaldar would be sent to Pondi- 
cherry to whom the French were expected to give the same 
treatment they gave to the officers of Sher Khan. The envoy was 
entrusted with a letter for Martin in the form of a‘firman.’ 
Shiva ji’s minister also wrote to Martin in the same terms.’- 

gjjjYa,ji returned to the Deccan in the month of September 
1677 leaving" behind him Raghunath Narayan Hanmante as 
eovernor-general of the country, recently acquired in pe Carnahc. 
He had previously appointed two officers for the administration 
of the French colony. They arrived at Pondicherry on the 17th 
Julv 2 Thus, Martin came into day-to-day contact wRh the 
Markthas. This contact, however, was not happy. On the one 
hand, Martin had his prejudices against the Marathas, and on the 
other, the latter suspected the French of keeping secret relations 
with Sher Khan. 

Martin’s prejudices against the Marathas were due to what 
he actually saw and heard on his way from Surat to Masuhpatam. 
At the very start, he was informed that the usual route from Surat 
to Golkonda was infested by Shivaji’s troops, who were devastating 
the country and plundering the caravans. Thereupon, Martin ha 
to change his route. On the way, he saw a number of places 
which were in complete disorder and were still in smoke, aUhough 
fte raid had taken plane a month before.* It le no wonder ‘Aen 
luL r-onflidered Shivaji and his men as brutal people.’ This 


Marrineau, 11, pp- 94^97. 
Martineau, 11, pp- 109-111. 
ibid., p. 97. 

Ibid., 1, pp- 254-256. 

The exaggerated accounts 


of the Sack of Sutat had reached 


Martin’s ears 
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touch with Bijapur troops and be assisted 
the lost ground. They were thus 
‘ei^rtTeTrencS from Pondicherry.^ They also 
^ - ,u V ^ / of the French, beoai^e his brother 

the affairs of Bahlol Khan (Sher Khan s patron 
cf the Bijapur forces) at forto Novo.a 
made to tax the country people in the service 
lod^sd s6V6ral protBsts with tho gov©rii,oi® 

- of the Maiatha officers, buf 

till the death of Shivaji in 1680.* 

the French, the Dutch started 
in September 1678, the chief of the 
proposed to the Havaldar for the 
and also of Pondicherry. The 
beyond his jurisdiction and directed 
,4 To protect French interest Martin 
But the Dutch intrigues bore fruit 
stigation,® as Martin suspected, the 
i loan of 10,000 pagodes from the 
there was little or no trade at 
receiving no revenue from customs. 


Sher Khan should get into 
by the French in regaining 
determined to c ; ’ 
maltreated the Brahman^envoy 
happened to manage the v , " 
and commander-in-chief 
Attempts were also i— — 

of the French. The latter 

general at Jinji against 

to no avail, and this went on ti- - 

#■■■ 

To make matters worse for 
intriguing with the Marathas. - 
Dutch factory at Tegnapatam^ 

sale of the fortress of Tegnapatam 

officer replied that this was 
him to the governor-general, 
stationed an envoy at Jinji. 
none the less. At 
governor-general demanded £ 
French, pleading that since 
Pondicherry, the state was 
The envoy put off the deman 
that the state of blockade in whi 
the Dutch war, would soon cease, 
to trade.® 


MANCHi-LA AND SRI RAGHAVRNDRA 
SWAMI, 1623-1671 A. D. 


RaGHVENDEA RAO M. a., B. T., Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 

Summary. 

Manchala is situated in Adoni Taluq and 11 miles from the 
agabhadra Ry. station. It contains the tomb of the Saint known 
Sri Raghavendra Swami who was a contemporary of Sivaji the 


1. Mattineau, 11, pp. Ill, 118, 122, 125, 127 

2. Ibid., p. 161. 

3. Ibid., p. 111. 

4. Matineau, 11, pp. 117-118. 

5. Ibid,, p. 146. 

6. lUd., pp. 151-152. 



jmb is visited by thousands for devotion, for cure of 
satisfaction of some earthly desires. The cures 
of different kinds of malady are remarkable as a 


Great. His 
illness or fc 
effected here, 
phenomenon. 

The saint was a great scholar during ins lire time, 
more than 45 works, explaining or establishing the b 
Madhvacharya. During his career he was honoured 
and Muslim Kings, He established a Mutt to; co 
tradition. 

In 180 L Munro visited the village to resume the 
land grants belonging to the Samadhi of the Swami 
Saint emerged from the tomb and spoke to the ^^Ue 
and vanished. Immediately after, Munro ordered the 
proceedings to be quashed. 


THE DATE AND IDENTITY OF LILA SUKA 


He was a disciple of bn Maanvacnarya wuuso 
1290 A. D. The following reasons are assigned. 

1. Bilvamangala’s name is found among the complete works 

of the Acharya. * 

2. His Krishna Karnamrta is only an offshoot of his master s 
book Krishnamrta Maharnava. 

3. The poet got his love of Sri Krishna from the Acharya 
who built the famous Krishna’s temple at Udipi. 

4. The name Lilasuka might ha’^® been a title awarded by 
the master, who was very fond of Srimad-Bhagavata and 
Sukacharya. 

5. So Lila Suka, the author of Krishna Karnarhrta lived in 

the middle of the 13th century. 


l-AEDI BSa TURKISTaNI. 



RroFESSOE, S. K, BANERJI, M. A„ L. T., Ph. D., D. Lit. (Lond.) 

Lucknow University. 

Mir Muhammad Nizamuddin Tardi lived under three Mughal 
rulers, Babur, Humayun and Akbar. As his title, Beg, indicates 
he may have been descended from some old and obscure petty 
ruling chief of Central Asia bat later on, his ancestors, had fallen 
on evil days and his father, Ahmad, started his life as a qarawal 
or sentry only. But by his bravery and faithful and useful services 
he attracted Babur s attention in the days when he was struggling 
in Farghana and Samarkand. Ahmad rose in rank and ultimately 
obtained title of Sultan as much by his services as Babur’s desire 
to recognize his high lineage.^ Of Ahmad’s sons, Tardi Beg was 
the third, his elder brothers being Koch Beg and Sher Afgan. 
Like the father, the sons also rendered meritorious services but 
the youngest was the most distinguished of the three. Tardi Beg 
rose and fell along with his master, Babur, and was one of his 
chief ofBcers in the left centre of the Mughal army at the battles 
of Panipat and Khanwah. By this time he had become a trusted 
pillar of the Mughal kingdom and four years later, when Babur 
was dying, he sent for him along with Nizammuddin Ah 
Khalifa, Hindu Beg and others and in their presence nominated 
Humayun as his successor and entrusted the welfare of the kingdom 
to their wisdom. 

Though a distinguished nobleman in Humayun’s reign, he first 
comes into our notice in Gujrat, where after its occupation by the 
Mughals, he was made governor of Ohampanir and put in charge 
of the state treasuries.® When indiscretion and mismanagement 
on the part of Askari Mirza and his officials led to general revolt 
of the Gujratis, the whole province gradually went out of the 
Mughal control and Askari, after the battle of Mahmudabad, (end 
of September, 1535), retreated to Ohampanir, hoping to utilize the 
treasures of the fortress to retrieve his misfortune. But the Mirza’s 
waywardness and assumption of the royalty had led Tardi Beg to 
fear of his defection from Humayun’s side and hence to totally 
refuse any countenance of his proposals with the result that Askari 
despairing of any success in Gujrat abandoned the province to its 
people and retreated northwards towards Delhi. The retreat was 
so unexpected that the Beg made an alarming report to his master 


See the Babur-nama pp. 58,112 and 113. 

Sultan Bahadur Shah had placed most of his treasures at 


Champanir. 
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Humayun met him there. Realizing the futility of a second 
campaign in Gujrat and Malwa, the two brothers decided to 
continue their journey to the north and reached Agra (August 1536). 

In apportioning blame to Tardi Beg for the loss of Gujrat, 
one has to remember that Askari and his boon companions were 
unfit to conduct the government in the interest of the Gujriti 
subjects. What Tardi Beg had hoped for was the return of 
Humayuii and so he had denied the Mirza of the opportunities to 
fritter away Mughal wealth in fruitless campaigns. The Mirzas 
disposition, the frivolities of the Mughal court at Ahmadabad, 
and the growing dissatisfaction of the people of the province had 
led Tardi Beg to form a very poor opinion of the Mirza’s abilities. 
Unfortunately, his refusal gave a new turn to the events with 
the results that both the Mirza and the Mughal King evacuated 
the two provinces and Tardi Beg perforce followed them. All 
those vast stores of wealth of Ohampanir which had been the 
subject for altercation, and dispute between the Mirza and Tardi 
Beg were allowed to fall into the hands of the foe. 

Tardi Beg is next seen in the Bengal campaign and was 
present at the battle of Chausa. On the latter occasion along 
with his eldest brother, Koch Beg, and several other noblemen, he 
was sent to save Bega Begam from falling into the hands 
of the Afghans. The attempt was unsuccessful and a^, with the 
exception of Tardi Beg, lost their lives in the attempt.^ 

During Humayun’s exile, Tardi Beg looks very often mean 
and sordid. He was all along meditating on desertion to one of 
the King’s brothers and if for a time he was prevented from 
accomplishing his intentions, it was due to Humayun s vigilance. 
The two occasions when he proved useful to his master, may also 
be mentioned. In Rajputana during Humayun’s^ 

Jodhpur, he valiantly defended the Mughal rear against the hostile 
Rathors and as the premier noblemen, it was his pleasant duty to 
convey the happy message of the birth of a son to Humayun, then 
encamped fifteen cos from Amarkot. But Tardi Beg was vam an 
tactless and by his careless quarrels with virsal, the Rana oi 


1. Writers have tried to make out two Tardi Begs, one of whom, 
Koch Beg’s brother, coming to an end at Chausa. We think only one 
Tardi Beg actually existed and that it ^och Joeg, 

that was killed and not he. There is little likelihood of tr^c being 
two Tardi Begs, both Mughal noblemen, both belonging to Turkistm 
and both claiming descent from old chieftains or the iatid. 



Amarkot cooled the latter s ardour tor Uumayuns u«*ubw. 

refused °L master’s request to a horse tom h« 

stud to enable the ex-king to escape to h2 

dfxnn fiftpr fled away from Humaytin s oamp» |jo nis 

ill-luck the long delay in carrying out his intention of desertion 

had hardened Kamran and Askari towards him. So when the Beg 
fl!? +n O^nLhsr the younger Mirza threw him into prison and 
^ ah his richL which he had so sedulously preserved 

to® g Sa stay with Humayon. He must have now regretted 
Vlic flfcfht to the Mirzas and could not accompany his master 
to Persia. When the latter returned and conquered Qandahar 
And TTabul Tardi Beg was one of the earliest to reach him, 
exotsed hff past misdemeanours and restored him to 
Sr^ld olacfof tonour aid prestige. Henceforth the Beg remained 
strictly ^loyal to his master, who prized his presence and services. 

Tn 1548 A. D. when Humayun was reconciled to Kamran 
and a formal meeting was arranged between the two brothers, 
Tardi Beg was one of the distinguished nobles who were sent to 

receive the Mirza? Also when the latter was brought captive for 

+Vio tnat timflin 1S53 A D. iiumayun, after distributing a water- 
ridin ammrQmrfn, Akbar, Mil Shah Abul Mall, Tardi Beg and 
Sultan idam broached the 8“^®* 

out to the Mirza. While passing, it may be noticed that um^e 
many other nobles, Tardi Beg had turned against his master only 

Sice^and when he rejoined him after his return from Persia, he 

remained firm in his loyalty. 

After Islam Shah’s death, Humayan decided a^an- 

tage of the state of confusion that had set in the Sun empire 
and to invade the Punjab. Profiting from the depbrable results 
of his personal command, he thrust the responsibilities of the actual 
conduJt of the campaign on other shoulders, only the 

nominal title of the commander-m-chief for himself . There wct^^ 

three commanders on ^ 

Maali, Tardi Beg and Bairam Khan. The first was a Sunni Iram 
and favourite of the king, the second the most prominent noWeman 
among the Turkis and the third, the ablest of the three but sufferii^ 
from the disabilities attached to a Shia, thrown in the midst of 
an overwhelming number of the Sunnis. The pretensi^s of the 
other two constantly thwarted Bairam’s measures and Humayun 
had more than once to step in in support of his bhia commander. 
As an illustration of Tardi Beg’s part m thwarting the bhia 
general, the battle of Macchiwara may be mentioned, 

-fVici Ktif.+.lA whftTi Bairam !£b.an. was in f 3 »vour of SE 


L As Virsal was hostile to Shah Husain Arghun, he was 
strongly supporting Humayun against the Shah. 



J pnnnprat.ion. As the Beg was his senior and leader 

of* the^ more numerous Turanis, Bairam Ehan wisely left him alone 
of the more n , the enemy with the remaining troops. 

and advanced toward^^tne^^^^^^^ and Bairam Khan 

^erSfng Placed one of the four Mughal 

oyerloofcxng n s p fought mostly at night when 

SFirp 

|effae Seyut and reudered^v^uaM^^^^ 

fSnd^rfe’s elephant the Mughals 

to win a victory. 


On Humavun’s restoration to the throne of Delhi, Tardi Beg 
was sent as governor of Mewat to protect the restored Mughal 
kingdom agailst attacks from the f 

SnSSs in that direction and Sikandar Khan Uzbek and 
'"p“rfin^tTeSg"of 

'.roKr of" thf govtnSeSt in the absence of hU maste^a^d 
took initiative in fighting against K^u, a distinguished 

slave of Sher Shah’s and pursued him into Mewat. 


After Humayen’s death, when Hemu Muhammad Adil Shah s 

s“sirtr5t« 

boldly went forward to Tughluqabad hia'^enerals among 

due to the half-heartedness or cowardice_of generals among 
whom are mentioned Khwaja ^J^ial Khan, Ashraf Khan and Bir 

Muhammad Khan— he suffered a J"®^Jghnse t??etreat to 

battlefield as a Rajput would bave J ^ orders 

Akbar who had advanced to Smhind ^ „ davs of the 

to the Beg to hold on till his arriv d. Within a few days oi tne 

Beg’s arrival, he was put to death by Bairam Kjaau. 
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less than their rivals, the Turanis, had earned prestige by their 
late alliance with the Mughals in the time of Babur and Humayun 
and they might well claim credit for the latter’s restoration to 
Qandahar, Kabul and later on to Delhi. Because of the prominent 
part played in Humayun’s negotiations with Shah Tahmas Bairam 
was looked upon as leader of the Iranis and his leadership was 
confirmed by his able conduct of the campaigns against Sikandar 
Rr;r Also between him and his master there was the closest 


Sur. Also between him and his master ther 
itimaoy indicated by the grant of the quadruple titles .jjj,; 

the fortunate son ; ,4.5^4, the well-disposed brother ; y, 

faithful companion; the intimate friend. Also Pensan 

was patronized more in the Mughal court than Turki. AH these 
reasons had led to acute rivalry between the rival leaders, Bairam 
Khan and Tardi Beg. So when the latter withdrew from Delhi, 
Bairam accused him of treason and did away with him in a cland- 
estine manner. Historians do not accuse Bairam Khan so much 
^0^ pnxiishment itself as for its enormity and in the underhand 
manner it was executed. They agree with Abul Fazl in holding 
that both the rivals were, engaged in manoeuring against each 
other and each waited for an opportunity to destroy the other.^ 
Their grievance is that Bairam Khan stooped so low to satisfy 
his personal spleen against a stalwart pillar of the state. At the 
most, Tardi Beg’s fault lay in an error of judgment and a-heavy 
fine or forbidding the Beg from attending the royal court or a 
short or long imprisonment as meted out to Tardi Beg’s assistants, 
Mir Munshi or Sultan Ali, should have been considered ample 
for a single error of a life-long loyal courtier. But this is not 


1. See the Akbaunama p. 51 1 . ui 

. , 2, Farishta justifies the murder as otherwise the other nobles 

would have followed Tardi Beg’s pernicious example, 
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was served out for a singal error of judgment, the most readily 
remembered being the case of Admiral Byng who was shot in 1759 
for his injudicious retreat from port Mahan of Minorca island. 

Whatever it be the Turki followers of Akbar were deeply 
stirred by the death of their aged leader ; but as at the time Bairam 
Khan, as regent, was all-powerful in the kingdom, they held their 
peace. It is significant that when four years later, on the eve of 
taking the guidance of the kingdom in his own hand, Akbar made 
up an exhaustive list of Bairam Khan’s delinquencies and included 
many petty affairs, he made no mention of Tardi Beg’s execution, 
either because he had already pardoned the Khan for the usurpa- 
tion of the royal prerogative or because Bairam Khan had fully 
atoned for his guilt by the immediately following victory at the 
battle of Panip at. 

The career of a nobleman like Tardi Beg gives us a picture 
of the Mediaeval Turki nobility and its’ relation with the Mughal 
kingship and see in it more of a spirit of camaraderie than 
abject servility. The nobles formed a restless lot and often were 
found to support one of the numerous claimants for a tin one or 
principality and as was natural, the superior among the rival 
chiefs secured adherence from the largest number. J bus it is the 
superior talents in Babur and Humayun that ensurea the^attach- 
ment of the majority of the nobility against the other Mirzas. 

With Akbar a change set in. Born in' India and steeped 
in Indian traditions, he believed or was made to believe by bhaikh 
Mubarak, Abul Fazl and his Hindu courtiers in his divinity and 

gradually raised himself far above the nobility. 

Tardi Bee’s is a picturesque personality and his activities, 
loval or disloyal, for the Turims and against the Iranis and his 
bSvl deeds for iiis master and the state, all make interesting 
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Section V 
Modern India 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

BY ■: • 

Dr. Indubhusan Banirjee, M.A., Ph. D. 

Department of History, Calcutta 
University. 

Fellow-students AND Friends, 

I thank you most heartily for having elected me the 
President of the Modern Section of this, the eighth Session 
of the Indian History Congress. Nobody is more conscious 
than myself of the many limitations under which I suffer 
but if I say more I am likely to get conventional and I 
would leave it at that. 

According to the scheme adopted by the Indian 
History Congress this Modern Section is concerned with 
the period commencing in 1764 down to the present times. 
The year 1764 is the year of the battle of Buxar, which 
much more than any other single event, made the British 
the real masters of the three provinces of Bengal, Behar 
and Orissa by reducing the Nawab-Nazim practically to 
the position of a vassal of the East India Company. The 
consolidation of the British Power in a part of India 
began and the foundation was laid for the releasing of a 
new set of influences which were soon to transform the 
entire political condition of the country out of all recogni- 
tion and gradually to usher in a period of intellectual 
awakening, which, for good or evil, has been continuing 
even today. The importance of Buxar lies in the fact 
that by it the British obtained an undisputed hold over the 
lower Gangetio plain and the command over the vast 
resources of the tract not only enabled them to outdistance 
all rival European competitors but was soon to transform 
the East India Company into one of the strongest of 
Indian Powers. 

There can thus be no doubt that the year 1764 marks 
a very important landmark in Indian history and may 
legitimately be regarded as the beginning of a new epoch. 
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literature continues to serve as an important source of 
information. Then again, for the history of the Sultanate 
and of the Mughal empire till roughly the end of the reign 
of Shah Jahan the historian has to depend mostly on 
chronicles, sometimes contemporary and sometimes later, 
and though these are supplemented by foreign evidence, 
a few memoirs and a scrappy amount of original material 
in the shape of royal rescripts and the like, the fact remains 
that his material is overwhelmingly second-hand, and so 
many pitfalls are strewn across bis path. But what are now 
regarded as by far the most valuable of historical materials, 
viz., official documents and papers and correspondence of 
the actors themselves and those in immediate contact with 
the events they describe, first begin to appear in appreci- 
able quantity near about the year 1658 and they increase 
in volume throughout the subsequent century till at last 
when we reach our period their overwhelming mass 
becomes staggering. The imperial court news-letters sent 
to the Rajas oi Jaipur by their DarSar Agent begin in a 
continuous series in 1658 and run up to 1730 and this is 
why Sir Jadunath Sarkar has said, in a recent article, 
that “the modern period of Indian history may be said in 
one sense to have begun about the middle of the seventeenth 
century—say the year 1658 when Shah Jahan’s reign ended 
at Delhi.” 

We are thus the more fortunately placed so far as 
the quality and quantity of the material is concerned, 
particularly as the restrictions placed on the access to 
documents and on the liberty to announce results have 
now been largely relaxed. But our task is by no means the 
easier. As scarcity of reliable materials haunts the 
student, more or less, in the earlier periods, abundance 
of materials constitutes our main difficulty. The huge 
niass of material at the disposal of the student is bewilder- 
ing and it is no easy matter to out a way through. The 
main work is the work of selection and emphasis and these 
presuppose a definite point of view. But some would 
say that a historian must not have a point of view Wt 
should, walk^ faithfully and patiently on the way that his 
materials might dead him to; or that, in other words, he 
should adhere strictly to what is called the calm objective 
method, He has no business to choose a standpoint and 
then import it to his analysis of the material. Never- 
theless, I would maintain that a point of view is essential 
and what I mean is that the objective method should be 
relentlessly pursued till at last a point of view emerges 
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and then the materials should be selected and sifted from 
this new angle and presented in a systematic and consistent 
form. It is somewhat like how a painter works, where ‘ 

the picture, at least in outlines, first takes shape in the ! 

mind and then the colours are selected and laid with a , 

discerning hand in order to turn the abstract into the 
concrete. “A book of history may be written with the 
most fastidious scholarship, yet be totally lacking in 
insight or discernment, and in the judgment or inter- 
pretation of persons and events in history, the author may 
show no originality or depth of understanding . . To 

accumulate facts and details is the easiest^ of all things. 

There are many facts in a given historical period that can 
easily be crammed into our mind, but discernment in 
the selection of significant facts is a vastly more difficult 
thing and depends upon one’s point of view.” This, I 
think, is essential to remember, particularly so in our 
period, where the rich crop of new facts of varied texture, 
revealed by the study of the records, often makes it dim cult 
for the historian to resist the temptation of presenting 
as many of them as possible before his reader. I am sopy 
to say that in some of our publications on modern Indian 
history this lack of discernment is rather too much in y; 

evidence and when such a book is gone through no new 
note is struck, no thought is provoked, and besides getting y 

into B> passing contact with o* in bss of hitherto unrovealed ; 

facts, which are mostly forgotten as soom^^^ are read, 
the reader is none the wiser. Such books, no doubt, may 
show profound erudition and signs of meticulous labour 
but it should not be forgotten that “erudition is a mere 
matter of cramming of facts or information while taste or 
discernment is a matter of artistic indgment. Thus it 
happens that we get accumulation of facts in plenty but 

very little of enlightenment. , . . j. • 

Further, it should not be ignored that besides a strict 
adherence to what has been called the objective method 
the historian has also to keep in view the genetic conception 
of history. History is a continuous process and, however, 
narrow and restricted the immediate field or a historian 
might be, it will not do for him to forget that his theme 
is a part of a bigger whole and logw^llj connected with 
themes or events of a wider import. ,Thi8 co^act with a 
broader context in the mental background of the historian 
gives him a true perspective and his preseiifcation is enliv- 
ened because he is saved from constantly missing the wood 
for tli6 trees* The wunt of this contact, on the other hand^ 
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makes a work dull and prosaic and where the writer is 
otherwise a hard and conscientious worker, a book is 
produced which is almost impossible to read and, at the 
same time, itiipossible to ignore because of its factual con- 
tents. It may be urged that in the present stage of Indian 
historical studies and their complexities such a contact 
may often be misleading; but, if that is so, we should be 
modest with regard to our own achievements and realise 
the unpleasant truth that we are not historians in the 
proper sense of the term at all, but mere eollectors of 
materials for the future historians. 

There is another danger which a student of modern 
Indian history should constantly guard against- This 
arises out of the political circumstances in which we are 
placed. The interests of an alien Government on the one 
hand and of a subject race on the other, an acute problem 
of minorities getting acuter day by day, the question of 
self-government, economic problems, national and inter- 
national, and the intellectual ferment and the ideological 
conflicts in which we find ourselves, make it extremely 
difficult for a historian to preserve a calm "and detached 
outlook on questions and events which form the immediate 
background of the problems of today. Under the circum- 
stances, it is no easy matter to divorce the study of the 
past from the angry passions of the present and the 
historian, unless exceptionally wary and wholly and 
absolutely devoted to the historical method, stands the 
risk of degenerating either into an apologist or into a 
publicist. The story of the development of historical 
studies in Europe affords some very interesting examples 
of this danger, though, needless to say, in a different 
context. Out_ of a large number of instances I will choose 
only two which illustrate the two different aspects of this 
phenomenon. When the Eenaissance, particularly in Italy, 
was leading to the secularisation of thought and the new 
spirit was being reflected in the field of historical studies, 
“the care'er of humanism was rudely cut short by the 

appearance of Luther Secular studies were engulfed 

iu the whirlpool of confessional strife.” But history gained 
in another way. “Protestantism was compelled not only 
to prove that the Church of the Medici Popes was not the 
Church of the early Christians but also to shoW” how 
degeneration had taken place. The Catholics, for their 
part, when it became clear that heretical Europe was not 
to be dragooned, attempted to confound their enemies by 
the revelation of material facts pf which they w®?^. 



unaware.” Botli sides were thus compelled to appeal to 
history and many new documents came to light ; but the 
history that emerged was so clearly marked by the passions 
of the day and both sides had perforce to adopt such 
uncritical methods, that though they, no doubt, considerably 
prepared the way for the subsequent development of 
historical studies, their own achievements were hardly 
worth the name of history. 

On the other hand, we have the Prussian school, the 
group of Professors who played no small part in the making 
of the German Empire and “who by tongue and pen 
preached the gospel of nationality, glorified the achieve- 
ments of the Hohenzollerns, and led their countrymen 
from idealism to realism.” One of the exponents of this 
school said : “The proper task of history is to forget no- 
thing. It must stand as a watchful consciousness, a 
warning memory, and not turn shyly away from the 
present.” In fact, it was the aim of the school to blend 
history and politics and it cannot be denied that “its 
members were the political schoolmasters of Germany at 
a time of discouragement, and braced their countryrnen 
to the efforts which culminated in the creation of a mighty 
empire.” Treitschke, the greatest exponent of this school, 
said : “That bloodless objeotivity which does not say on 
which side is the narrator’s heart is the exact opposite of 
the true historical sense.” But when its purpose was 
served the school vanished 5 and in spite of his very eminent 
qualities and his very great achievements, Treitschke was 
regarded as more of a publicist than of a historian and 
“the stream of historical studies began ^ to return to tne 
channel which Ranke had marked out for it. 

I think that this can as well be illustrated from 
modem Indian historical studies. The role that the British 
have played in Indian history is too complex and too 
controversial a question to be broached in a short address 
like this but I would crave your indulgence for a moment 
and try to point out to you what appears to me to be its 
more salient features. There is no doubt that the British 
during the earlier part of their rule, nay, we may even 
say, till the Mutiny, played, on the whole, a fruitful role 
and they were allied, more or less, with the progressive 
forces. The peace that they brought to a distracted Indi^ 
the boon that they conferred on the people in the shape of 
an administration, much more efficient than what hm 
obtained before, and, as between Indian and Indian, just 
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th© whole, the steps they took for inaugura- 
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communities, the officials and military officers, and the 
subordinate Europeans and Eurasians. Round them surges 
the immense sea of Indians, but nearly all of this subjected 
race who appear as individuals are minor characters, 
mostly domestic servants or women kept by Englishmen! 
The few educated Indians who come into bis pages seem 
to have been introduced to satisfy the deep-seated pre- 
judices of the English in India Kipling allowed 

himself the most astound ing generalizations about Indian 
duplicity and mendacity, or the physical cowardice of 
certain races.” And, among many other things, the latest 
performance of Beaverly Niohoils leaves no room for doubt 
that the tradition has, by no means, disappeared. 

Now, my point is that European writers on Indo- 
British history have often failed to rise above these in- 
fluences and the political exigencies of the situation, and 
that is why it has been said that British Indian history 
has been ‘the worst patch in current scholarship’. His- 
torians with the soundest of equipments and. the firmest 
of command over method and material have sometimes 
forgotten themselves to such an extent that they appear 
as pitiful apologists for British rule in India, and we, on 
the other hand, have not unoften gone to the other extreme. 
I would not, for obvious reasons, dilate further on this 
topic but I would repeat the warning that a historian, 
especially of our period, should be constantly on his guard 
lest he forgets that his vocation is to worship only at the 
shrine of truth and that he should allow no temptation 
to deflect him from the straight and honourable path that 
is his. 

Even at the risk of being charged with uttering 
platitudes and .commonplaces, I would reiterate here one 
of the fundamental canons of historical criticism, which, 

I am sorry to say, is not as faithfully followed as one 
would wish. In the technical appendix to his Histories 
of the Romance and Teutonic Peoples Ranke, the greatest of 
modern historians, for the first time directed attention to 
the supreme importance of seizing upon the personality 
of the informant and of enquiring as to whence he derived 
his information. “Some will copy the ancients, .some will 
seek instruction for the future, some will attack or defend, 
some will only wish to record facts. Each must be separa- 
tely studied.” This is an obligation which is imperative 
and even where we are dealing with materials which are 
regarded as first class, uis., official documents and records, 
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this cannot be dispensed with. It goes without saying that 
the value of the report of an envoy or a news-letter depends, 
to a large extent, on the envoy and the news-writer and 
consequently a good deal of discrimination is necessary 
even in utilising such materials. In a letter to Maddock, 
Secretary to the Government of India, Wade, the Political 
Agent at Ludhiana, wrote: “I will continue to report 
any circumstances of importance which may reach me 
from Lahore, but as the people through whom I derive my 
information are ordinary news. writers and as the petty 
salaries they receive leave them open to every corruption.. 
I have no assurance, in the absence of direct control over 
them, of the accuracy and fullness of the intelligence 
which they afford.” This could possibly be said of news- 
writers in general and a historian who fails to keep this 
in mind fails in one of his most primary obligations. 
Similarly, the value of the report of an envoy would depend 
on the character of the envoy, the efficiency of his channels 
of communications, the honesty of his staff, the extent 
of his knowledge of the language of the place where he is 
deputed and such other factors of greater or lesser impor- 
tance. A thorough analysis of this background is necesspy 
before a historian can properly evaluate and use materials 
of this type. And there are certain psychological factors 
which also a historian cannot afford to ignore. It may 
often happen that in a moment of relaxation something is 
blurted oqt in a private letter which the writer would not 
dream of putting in an official minute and the testimony 
of a few lines may be of higher value than that of pages of 
official documents. The argument might be developed in 
still greater details but I think enough has been said to 
show that History is a hard taskmaster. It may be said 
that the standard I am setting here is too exacting and 
% very often may not be practicable at all, but I am here 
speaking of the ideal and it would do nobody any good if 
we put the ideal low. 

If this be the position with regard to materials that 
are first-hand, and, according to modern standards, the 
very best among them, this critical analysis becomes 
doubly obligatory in cases where one has to depend mostly 
on chronicles and where true original records are absent 
or present in such meagre quantities that they do not 
materially affect the character of the work. I regret 
very much to say that in some of our historical produc- 
tions this discrimination is hardly practised. What, 
indeed, are'we tb taay of a work which narrates the history 
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of a particular chapter in the doings of a nannlA imAc+i 

H records left by its worst enemies and paLes 

it off as history without any qualification ? What affain 
are we to say of a work which is mostly a running tfan?’ 
lation of a chronicle on a particular epoch or event ? wharA' 
besides providing the translation, the writer’s nart nf tA 
work consists mostly in converting the Hejiri LtL ^iSo 
Christian ones and uptodatising the topog^nhicaJ -i 
with the help of modern Gazetteers ; and whfre the imptstS 
bibliography provided at the end is mainly intendS +5 
bamboozls the reader and has no real oonneoUon w“ th^ the 
actua,! contents ? An attempt is sedulously made to aIaa 
an impression of thoroughness, which, in rSty isToT 
picuous by Its absence. And where the writer is fortunSv 
in possession of materials which are largely inaccessibk 
Bud his rofcroncss aro given in such a + 4 .ix 

task of verification becomes extremely arduous and diffioulf 
such a game may well succeed for some time LtSnest 
history can mever arise out of such easy and suinXv 
methods and I would warn all young researchers that tn 
pursue such a course would be to pursue a profitleL track 

w progress of historical studies 

has nmde such methods practically useless and obsolete 

the subject- 

liistory of our period, I am uncertain, in 
view of Its vastness and enormous complexities and the 
very meagre space at my disposal, 4Xr I Xuld 

Tn^thf fi^d But’as atumble wS 

m the field and with some little experience about it I 

would again crave your indulgence and draw attention to 
certain pro^ems of our history which occur to me at the 
moment and which are likely to repay investigation In 
, wrote : “It is perhaps too early for 
^ history of the change of. Indian opinion • 
but many circumstances, which will be hereafter of imnor 
tanoe, are only recorded in newspapers and ephemeral 
productions and many signs of the change are not recorded 
o M u of the newspapers, of the writings of 

Ram Mohun Roy and his sect, and information derived 
trom , individuals, and from inquiries made in Calcutta 
especially by reports from natives, may enable an indus! 
trious person to give a general view of y?hat has already 
passed, and the next ten years may afford much greater 
materials for history.’’ I am not aware that anybody 
listened to this at the time and though the work has since 
!?een done it has been done naostly in patches, and | think 
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the study can now he profitably . undertaken 
with i broader perspective and on a 
Tn a Minute, dated the ist ot f eteW. of 

f “Ss to inf-"/ any rnsXSTncJLt iX 

Sm“anlSf r ^S/ures j the natWes of India, uniess 
by very slow^ steps and f is that “in India, 

re^ 

cheaper and better than in Itm ope unavailing 

S:oarMtu|o« 

£ on^ I Jnh, co^^d prohtaidy e.pioy 
s '*J™®p^+-u®„^Qa,rnatic and his creditors, the Nizam and 

S fh^t a« 

rn“rrXtedTo%K 

Se Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 ; ttie origin aim 
growA of the British settlement at Singapore ; the Bi itis 
So?^v with regard to the frontier tribes, Gilgit, Ladakh, 
fskardo and Tibet-subjects U^e these may ve^ well te 
"Studied in separate monographs. The growtn 
Administrative^ system in some of the provinces with parti- 
cSi reference to local conditions, past survivals, and 
urecipitancy of some of the measures owing to inadequate 
Vnn-wdfirla-e of indigenous institutions, might be made a 
very interesting and stimulating study. Besides, a multi- 
tudl of smil brochures might be written on individuals 
both English and Indian, who have in many instances 
been relegated to obscurity, but who nevertheless 
a not insignificant part m the actual ^ JL 

drama. In short, the primary ,?°.r®“^^Iffferent 

subiect by a series of monographs on all the dinerent 
aspects of the story and to illumine the dark corners 
that a panoramic view of the history of the period 
uossible. Only then shall we justify ourselves, for History 
is a noble instructress, and only through 
contact with the primitive life of the People he ma - 
tained. The loss of this connection would rob the nation 
of the best part of its spiritual life.” In achieving this 
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end there will, no doubt, be many controversies and many 
fights, but they must be fights without bitterness, for we 
shall be false to ourselves if we forget that we fight not for 
victory but for truth. 


A PROPOSED TREATY OF ALLIANCE BETWEEN THE 
FRENCH AND THE MARATHAS (1782) 


Mr, S. P. Sen, 

Lecturer in History, Calcutta University 

There is in the Archives of Pondicherry a rather curious and 
little-known document, i — an offer made by the Poona Court in 
1782 for a treaty of alliance with France, which, although bearing 
no date or signature, is of great interest to a student of history, 
as revealing the diplomatic intrigues of French agents during the 
War of American Independence to build up an anti-English 
coalition in India. This proposed treaty is scarcely known to 
historians, and there is strangely enough no reference to it in the 
available Marathi sources. Even English records do not make 
more than just a passing reference to the possibility of such an 
alliance being formed between the Marathas and the French. 
This lack of information is in strange contrast with the importance 
attached to a previous treaty negotiated by St. Lubin with the 
Court of Poona, which in fact was much less comprehensive 
than the proposed treaty of 1782. French sources on the other 
hand are full of reference to this second treaty, and give a fairly 
connected account about the negotiations which led up to it and 
about the subsequent fate of the proposal of alliance. 

Although the document in question, containing the proposed 
treaty, is undated, from other French records it is quite possible 
to find out the approximate, though not the exact date, when the 
articles were drawn up by the Court of Poona. The document 
bears the following heading, — '•'Literal translation of the agree- 
ments proposed by Srimat Baja Madhu Bao Nara'yan Bunt 
Pradhan to Louis XVI, King of France and Navarre," and the 
following words of introduction are added to the treaty, — “These 
agreements have been made with M. de Montigny, French Colonel 
sent to the Court of Poona, who according to his instructions will 


1. Doc. no. 5341— Manuscrits dies Anciennes Archives, Pori' 
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submit them to M. Duchemin, General of the French army m 
India, so that he may decide regarding these agreements . 
Mdntigny,>ho had been sent out by the French Government on 
diplomatic missions to the various Indian 1 ‘ ^ ‘ 

at Poona from ITTS to 1787, with only a short break in 1780-81, 
when he went back to France. He has left a voluminous corres- 
pondence (preserved in the Pondicherry Archives, and not 
lished), dealing with the political situation of the nountry and the 
efforts of the French at the various Indian Courts to^build up a solid 
anti-English coalition. i The first time that we find any reference 
in his correspondence to the proposed treaty is letter to 

Duchemin, General of the ITrench army in India, dated, Poona, the 
30th June, 1782,2 and there the reference is explicit enough, io 
quote from the letter : — 

“The Court of Poona has just drawn up the agreements which 
it desires to make with the French nation. H is so strongly 
pressed by the English that it wants to know definitely what help 
and advantage it may draw from alliance with us . * , t 

« * * Nanafernis, the Regent of this Court, showed 

me three weeks ago the preliminaries of these terms _ * * 

* * The Regency held counsel several times on this 

subject, and the result of the latest arrangements appeared to me 
more satifactory * * * * ’ 

In the same letter Montigny went on to inform Duchemin 
that he was sending to him de Chauvigny and Warnet, carrying 
the proposals of the Poona Court for his decision together with 
letters from Nana Phadnavis. He then discussed at length the 
merits and demerits of the Maratha proposals, and concluded that 
although some of the terms were not fuUy satisfactory from the 
French point of view, it was to the best interest of the French to 
accept the Maratha proposals immediately and to build up a 
solid alliance with the strongest Power in India. 

The silence of Marathi and English records on such - an 
important issue as this definite proposal for a Franco-Maratha 
alliance is rather mysterious and something difficult to explain, 
but that must not lead us to entertain any doubt about the authen- 
ticity of the document in question. The original proposals must 
have been drawn up in Marathi, as the French document pre- 
served in the Pondicheffy Archives bears the heading ^'Literal 
translation of the agreements proposed etc. etc.” From the corres- 
pondence of Montigny, the accredited French representative at 
Poona, it is clear beyond doobt that it was Nana Phadnavis who 
was mainly responsible for these proposals and that he had good 


Montigny,' 


1. See Author’s Paper. “The Correspondence of Mont 

Indian Historical Records Commission, 1945. , 

2. Doc. No. 5342— -Manuscrits des Anciennes Archives, 
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i-easons to expect that the French would accept his terms and giv6 
him effective assistance against the English on the West coast. 
As a matter of fact, Montigny considered this Franco-Mar a tha 
alliance to be only the central part of a wider anti-English 
coalition, including the Mughal Emperor, Nizam Ali and Hyder 
Ali.^ In Montigny’s letters we have constant reference to the 
Maratha proposals, his exhortations to Duchemin and Bussy to 
accept them at once, and his anxiety lest the dilatory policy 
of the French should throw Nana Phadnavis into the arms of 
the English, who, alarmed at the appearance of a French expedi- 
tionary force in India, were trying every means possible to 
conciliate the Indian Powers. That the Maratha proposals were 
duly forwarded by Montigny to Bussy is also definite and is 
supported not only by the correspondence of Montigny himself 
but also by Bussy’s letter to Nana Phadnavis, dated, Cuddalore, 
the 28tb March, 1783.2 Bussy wrote to Nana Phadnavis that 
he had received through Warnet the proposals which he had 
made to Montigny for a treaty of alliance with the French, 
and assured him of his desire to “renew my old connections with 
the family of Baji Rao”. Bussy’s letter to Hari Pati Pharkay 
of the same date also confirms that he had duly received and 
was giving his best consideration to the proposals from the Poona 
Oourt.2 The authenticity of the proposed treaty therefore cannot 
be in doubt. 

The War of American Independence came to Prance as an 
opportunity to take revenge upon her old rival, England, and it 
was mainly in order to destroy the English Power in India that 
she decided to send out a combined land and naval expedition 
under the command of her old hero, Bussy. But before Bussy 
could arrive, the first detachments of French troops under the 
command of Duchemin were landed at Porto Novo in April, 1782, 
supported by a strong fleet under de Suffren, probably the most 
brilliant naval Commander France ever produced. When Nana 
Phadnavis made his proposals for a close Franco-Maratha alliance 
in June, 1782, it was decided that Montigny should forward the 
terms to Duchemin for his decision, and de Ohauvigny and Warnet 
were entrusted with the confidential mission. Unfortunately for 
the French, however, the ship carrying de Ohauvigny and Warnet 
was captured by the English in the roadstead of Tranquebar on 
the 2nd October, 1782.*^ Warnet could save himself with ali the 
important papers, including the draft treaty and letters from 
Nana Phadnavis, but de Ohauvigny, who was too ill to move, 
was captured and taken prisoner to Madras. This accident 


1. Montigny’s letter to Duchemin, dated jiOth June, 1782. 

2 . Doc. No. 498— Manuscrits des Anciennes Archives, Pondicherv. 

3. Doc, No. 500— „ „ 

4. Doc. No. 5345 — „ „ '* 

CMontigny’s letter to Bmay* dated, Poona, the 22nd December, 1782.) ' ' 
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ieiaved the forwarding of the Maratha proposals to the French 
SSl, and in the meantime news having reached ^India ., about 
he arrival of Bussy at the Isle of France, the whole questiom^ 
lecidinK on the Maratha proposals was transferred^ from the 
mnds of Duchemin to those of Bussy. This necessitated another 
ntc; delaV while the favourable moment slipped away. From 
August, 1782, when Montigny was informed about the arrival of 
St the Isle of France on his way to India, he wrote urgent 
Xe"»ingU«t toBu.sy to accept 

>nce and to lose no time in giving them effective help on tne 
Malabar Coast. But the enterprise f 

nitt QVinrPid hv the military command of the r iencn expeairmn. 

In spite of Montigny’s pressing letters ^.^‘^cj^^ow’SMamtha? llJto 
to accent their proposals at once would throw the Maratnas into 

the arL of tlm ligMsh, who were trying to 
Nizam Ali into a coalition against Hyder All and his French 
Ss tht French followed a most dilatory policy with respect 
to the proposals of the Marathas, and did not maAe any move 
at all to give them effective assistance on the Western coast 

against the English. 

It is not necessary to go into the details of the political 
situation in India during 

much too well-known to need any recapitulation here. Suffice 
it to remember that the Marathas were still at Wm / with the 
English “nd so was Hyder Ali of Mysore. Nizam All was con- 
temnlating raising a confederacy of Indian Powers against the 
Finish and Hastings in Calcutta was evidently alarmed at the 
SolpSt of seeing the British political structure in India being 
shaken to its very foundations. France had sent out a formidable 
eSSSionLy force and held the supremacy m Indian Waters 
She had a splendid opportunity of uniting the 
herself and dealing a mortal blow at the English, and _ she ^ight 
have succeeded if she had listened to t^ advice of Montigny, 
had accepted the proposals of the Poona Court, and had given 
effective Lsistance to the Marathas on the Malabar coast against 
the English.' But all these advantages, the fa^vourable inclina- 
tions of the Indian Powers, the supremacy in Indian waters, the 
brilliance of her naval Commander, de Suffren, and the formidable 





records on the subject it is not possible to guess at the amount 
of sincerity which prompted Nana Phadnavis to offer the proposals. 
It is not unlikely, as Grant Duff asserts, that in all his negotia- 
tions with the French agent at Poona Nana Phadnavis was 
playing a game of duplicity and insincerity, which by the way 
were not the peculiar virtues of Indian statesmen alone, with 
the ultimate aim of arousing the jealousy and fear of the English 
and wringing out more favourable terms from them. To a superficial 
observer this view may seem to be supported by the protracted 
nature of the negotiations . which led tp , the Treaty of Salbai, 
the treaty having been concluded in May, 1782, but the final 
exchange of ratifications being delayed till February, 1783. But 
when we consider that Nana Phadnavis had no reason to prefer 
the English to the French, that the proposals of an alliance with 
France which he made were most favourable from the Maratha 
point of view, and that the success of the Allied Powers would 
have opened out to the Marathas a much more brilliant prospect of 
political aggrandisement in India, can we really doubt that, 
even as an opportunist, he would have held back at the last 
moment if the French had quickly accepted his terms and had 
landed an effective force on the Malabar coast ? 

No. 5341 — Literal translation of the agreements proposed by 
Srimat Raja Sri Madhu Rao Narayan Pant Pradhan 
to Louis XVI, King of France and Navarre. 

These argeements have been made with M. de Montigny, 
French Colonel sent to the Court of Poona, who according to his 
instructions will submit them to M. Duchemin, General of the 
French Army in India, so that he may decide regarding these 
agreements. 


ARTICLE 1. 

The French land and naval forces, after they will have 
arrived here, will join with the forces of Srimat Pant Pradhan, 
and will fight without relaxation against the English and destroy 
them. Before that the French will give assurances to the Peshwa 
that they will not make peace with the English, whatever the 
proposals which may be made to them. The Peshwa being assured 
of that will give to the French in the same way assurances not 
to make any peace at all with the English. But if circumstances 
compel one of the two nations to conclude peace with the English, 
it will not do so without informing its ally about it. 

; . AitTICLE 2.r ■ . 

While the army of the French will arrive it will require a 
port hear Bombay for landing troops. For that purpose the 
Sirkar will lend to the French the port of Chaul, called Rahou- 
dihdah, where they will land. In the fortress of Chaul the Sirkajr 





has a Soubadar or Governor. It will keep there the Soubadar 
who will govern it (the fort); and while the French will have 
seized another place from the English, they will transfer there 
all their men and depot, and none of them will reinain at Ghaul. 


Outside the town of Surat all the country will belong to the 
Birkar ; that is why if any Zemindar or Patel or Ryot or Aramkar 
or evildoer or whoever he may be among the subjects of the 
Marathas should take shelter at Surat or Bombay, the French 
Government will arrest them, and when the Sirkar or the Chiefs 
of the Maratha Sirkar will ask for them back, the French 
Government will have to surrender them without giving them 
protection under any circumstances. 


ARTICLE 6. 

The forces of the French having come here and united with 
those of the Sirkar, they will have to seize all the country which 
lies in the hands of the English, fortresses, towns, lands, etc., and 
in these places all that will be found as military stores, like gunsi 
cannons, powder, bullets and other things whatsoever, and cash 
money and merchandise, and victuals of whatever sort, principal 
or otherwise, small and great, elephants, camels, oxen etc. etc, 
will be divided in equal proportions, one-half will go to the 
French and the other to the Sirkar, and for that purpose the two 
nations will take an oath. 


Article 7. 

The forces of the Sirkar and of the French being unitedi 
they will take all the fortresses, towns, lands etc. (belonging to 
the English). Among all these Bombay and its dependencies and 
the town and the fortress of Surat will remain with the French 
who will keep them. All the rest of the country, fortresses, towns, 
lands etc. will be captured and immediately handed over to the 
Sirkar, and for all these the two nations will mutually take an 
oath to assure these terms. 


Article 8. ' 

The French will have factories at Broach and Cambay to 
carry on their commerce. They will not at all keep there any 
military men or arms, except only what will be required for the 
grandeur of the factories. ■ 

Article 9, ' - 

The French and the Marathas will capture the fortress and 
the territory of Rajapuri, which will be handed over to the 
Maratha Sirkar immediately after their capture. 

ARTICLE 10. 

The munitions of war, powder, bullets etc. which will be ^ 
necessary the Freneh will furnish; • ' ' ' 





AB#!LE11. 

in tViP. f>mintries of Indostan and others which belong to 

In the counmes oi in o gi-tar will have enemies there, 

men with hats (Europeans), Marathas with what they 

who' will nS'te'Ss of the Sirkar they’ muet not give 
any help. 

: ARTICLE12.: 

All the French vessels and those ’^tiich will reall^^belonr 
thft French having a Captain, a supercargo and FrencH tlag, 
will not be detained or disturbed by Maratha vessels,^ and the 
Fiench vessels also will not offer any insult to Maratha vessels 
nor to those which will have their passports. 

Article 13. 

The vessels which will be thrown by storms or other acci- 
dents on the coast, if it be in your (French) territory you will take 
them if in ours (Maratha) we shall take them ; but if it be really 
Frenih vesae?” U shaU tot capture them in any circnmatanocs 
or if the vessels of the Birkar go to or are thown on the territory 
of the French they will also no more capture them. 

ARTICLE 14. 

While the French forces will come they will require victuals 
nnii imnlements of war. It will take time to prepare them (get 
them ready). That is why three months before th^ey 
SiSr must be informed about it and must be sent a list of what 

will be required. 

ARTICLE 15. 

The king of the French has seat a Waquil to the Sirkar 
to make agreements of friendship or of peace. For that object 
the French and the Sirkar have made agreements, and therefore 
the kins of France will not conclude peace with the English except 
only in concert with the Marathas. The Waquil of the French 
and the Sirkar have not yet come to any agreement to the know- 
ledge of the king. That is why if before the king m^ have any 
knowledge of it he concludes agreements with the Englisn, tne 
French will intervene ; and in the same way if the Sirkar desires 
it to be necessary to conclude agreements with the English, ana 
if the English will not make the agreemente desi^d by me 
Sirkar, the king of Prance will take its side against the English. 





Article 16. 

the Sirkar and the French are (being) allied in this way, 
their descendents will be so, and for that they will reciprocate 
confidence and take solemn oaths. 


Article 17. 

In the territories which the Marathas have or will have 
and in the territory which the French will have, there will be 
free exercise of the religion of the Hindus; and if the French 
or the servants of the French or anybody else oppose or disturb 
the exercise of the religion of the Hindus, the French General 
will be informed about it and the latter will immediately render 
prompt justice without giving protection to the disturbers. 

Article 18. 

In order to capture all the fortresses and territories of the 
English it is necessary that the French should bring considerable 
forces and munitions and implements of war during the course 
of October. To do all that, it is the proper time for this expedition. 

ARTICLE 19. 

The Sirkar desires to send forces to Bengal, and it is necessary 
to give them (the help of) French forces ; and while it will have 
conquered the whole of Bengal, it will afterwards give a jaigir 
to the French because of the forces they will have lent. 

ARTICLE 20. 

If any relative (kinsman) of the house of the Sirkar, even 
Eaghunath Eao Dada or anybody else come to see the French, 
he must not be given protection but must be sent immediately to 
the Sirkar. 


ARTICLE 21. 

If the French be in need of concluding peace with the English 
in Europe, they must not do it without the Marathas. But 
arrangements for going and coming will take a long time. That 
is why a Waquil of the Sirkar is going to Europe, and the' Sirkar 
will convey through him the arrangements or intentions which 
the Regency has for concluding peace in this way. It being 
done so, the king of France should conclude peace with the 
English. 


Article 22. 

. While the French and the Marathas will have made peace 
with the English* the latter wiir.ask for a territory to have a 


factory there; they must not be given it. However, if the^ ciroum- 
Rtances require it and if the French and the Marathas are 
satisfied they (the English) may be given it, but never either 
at Caoh or at Cambay. They will be given it m some other 
territory of the Sirkar, the French and the Marathas agreeing. 

AETICLE23. 

These agreements having been made in this 

the Sirkar and the French, the French will ...^.convey to 

Europe a Waquil of the Sirkar, so that the king of Fr^ce may 
confirm these agreements, put his seal and signature on them and 

send them back here to the Sirkar. 

AETICLE 24. 

According as these articles are written in this way, with the 
signature and seal of M. Duchemin, three months in advance, 
M. de Montigny should give them to the Sirkar. 

The author of this Paper wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness 
to Madame Yvonne Robert Gaebele, Presidente de la Societe de 
I’Histoite de ITnde Francaise, who kindly sent him copies of all rele- 
vant documents from the Pondicherry Archives. 


ANTHONY LOUIS POLIER’S CAREER IN INDIA 


DE. Peatul Chandea Gupta., 

(125, Rashbehari Avenue, Calcutta). 

Anthony Louis Polier came of a French Protestant famil^y 

which had settled down in Switzerland. He 7ear 

of the East India Company m London 1^57 ®nd next year 
arrived in India.^ Anthony Polier served under Ford at Masuli- 
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1. Sec. Pro. 24 Feb, 1775(10). Some of the dates are difficult to 
ascertain. In La France Protestant by Eugene and Emil Haag he is 
said to be born in 1741, and arrived in India in 1756. His autobio- 
graphical notes tell us that he landed in India in 1753 at the age of 17, 
so he was born in 1736. I have relied on a letter written by Polier to 
the Governor-General^ in which he recalls his career* According to 
it, he arrived in India in 1758. But in it there is no indication when 
he was horn. See ‘Bengal Past and Present 1910, p. 170* 
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patam and Carnac in Behar.2 About the end of 1761, he was 
transferred to Bengal. . 

As early as May 1757, arrangements were made for the 
construction of a new Fort in Calcutta. In October 1762, Poiier 
was placed in charge of work with instructions to follow the 
plans already laid down and consult Amphlett if any new work 
had to be commenced.s Poiier was also granted a commission 
as Engineer with the rank of a Captain Lieutenant in the Army. 
For about two years Poiier continued as the Chief Engineer and 
supervised the construction of the fort. Poiier 's appointment as 
Chief Engineer seems to have been regarded as a temporary 
arrangement by the Board of Directors. In the midst of the 
Anglo-French hostilities the appointment of a man who was 
ha If- French in such a responsible post probably seemed inex- 
pedient. In 1764, Captain Fleming Martin was appointed Chief 
Engineer in Bengal. Poiier acted as the field-Engineer to the 
army and took part in the siege of Chunar in November, 1764.* 
In 1766 he was appointed a Major and helped to quell the muting' 
of white troops in Sir Robert Fletcher’s brigade at Monghyr.® 
Towards the end of 1767, he was called to Calcutta to take charge 
of the garrison and superintend and give opinion on the fortifica 
tions of the fort.® Poiier hoped that he would be promoted to th< ' 
rank of the Lieutenant Colonel. But as early as 1766 the Court 
of Directors had already passed an order that “no foreign offlcei 
is to be promoted to a higher rank than Major,” and Poiier learnt 
that a bar was put to his rank and further promotion was impos- 
sible. He made a representation to the Court of Directors and 
his case was strongly recommended by the Government. But the 
authorities in Leadenhall Street saw no reason to change their 
decision and Poller's petition was left unanswered.^ 

About this time Shujauddaulah of Oudh had repeatedly 
written to the Bengal Government requesting the services of an 
engineer. Polier’s name was recommended. He entered v the 
service of the N a wab Wazir and was placed in charge of superin- 
tending and directing the fortification and building which the 
Nawab had planned.® 

Poiier did not have a tranquil life in Oudh as he expected. 
In December 1773, soon after he arrived at’ the Nawab’s Court 
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he accompanied the ^^^^^^"hffiSenSlhe hS JaS! 

besieging the fort of anticipated and the Nawab conse- 

^„\Vtlfard?oU:r"e to Agra and direct the operation,. _ 

It should be cheeived that by to a™ 

1773 had been passed f ^f^/^Lity of his Council. W arren 
the Governor-General and J Conduct a cause for inter- 

Hastings’ opponents found in Poiiei s comm 


Anvfifiior-GoEBrQ*! th3»t Polisr liEd; 

It -was known to the _ believed he had 

asBisted Najaf Khan he had not the ‘‘most 

Sstant idea howon i^3ury’'.« 

interest of ^ke Company could h ^ satisfy the majority 

The Governor-Generals explan as irregular and 

in the Council. should be permitted to continue 

considered it undesirable Aat he s^^^^^^^^order for his recall.;-° 
in the dominion of the v under the Act, the 

Warren Hastings to override the decision of the 

Governor-General had np^ died after a short illness 

majority. Meanwhile, „f„ddaulah to the care of the English. 

recommending his son Asaf^ dd^^ Asafuddaulah instructed Polier 

Immediately, after his ^poe ^ ^ ^ ^ forts in the frontier of 

to draw up wrote to the Government of Bengal 

his kingdom. exceed the order 

asking for their On^ 9 February, 1775 Polier addressed 

of recall reached hxm^On^ 9^^^^^ Council in which 

a long letter to the ^°J® J _.^ices to the Company and begged for 
he took some time before 

sufficient time to settle “is attair. . _ Oudh. On 26th April, 

Polier could be P^^®J|^ ® i |J^Couneil instructed Colonel Gaillez 
1775, ‘be G«Xr 2 nrBrigudfTp^^^^ to Oudh, aud if PoUer 
commanding the 2na ,.g.„nirp him nositively to leave that 

-should to rtffl ot ceS Kil order,” aud “if he 

place ^itbi^ bye ^,day^^ to be 

should not cc^ply* ^ Pourt Martial for disobedience of the orders 

Ssfe^ i«irhe“latler^yU^ and proceeded , .0 
Oalcutta.i^ 
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On 20th August, 1775 the matter was reopened when Polier 
addressed' another letter to the Governor-General and Council. 
He complained that his letter of February had not been replied to 
and he had to leave the Fawab’s territory because he felt any 
delay would be construed as an act of disobedience. He saw no 
reason why his private commercial concerns should be regarded 
as improper. Consequently he begged for sufiBoient time to settle 
his affairs which he believed would take eight or nine monthsi 
Should the Government object to his return on the ground that a 
servant of the Company must not be concerned in any mercantile 
transaction, he was ready “though unwillingly” to resign his 
offlce.i® 

Poller’s letter did not produce any effect. On 14 September 
1775 he was informed that by helping Najaf Khan he had 
exceeded his authority that it was “very unbecoming” of an officer 
“to be concerned on trade.” That he carried his business in other 
people’s name did not justify his action and only showed that 
his presence was unnecessary, and instead of remonstrating with 
the Board he ought immediately to have obeyed its orders.” 
Polier was at liberty to resign but he would not be permitted to 
go back to Oudh.i® On 5 October, 1775, Polier, informed the 
Governor-General and Council that he desired to represent his 
case to the Court of Directors. In order to attend his affairs 
properly he wanted to resign the Company’s service and proceed 
to England.” It can hardly be denied that Philip Francis and 
his friends had acted with some amount of harshness towards 
Polier, and that he had become a target for Hastings' enemies. 

Polier resigned in October, 1775. For sometime he com- 
pletely went out of picture and little is known about him. After 
his resignation he accepted service with the Emperor for a short 
period. He, however, did not leave India. In a subsequent letter 
he stated that circumstances prevented him from returning to 
Europe,*® Towards the end of 1776, Monson died and Warren 
Hastings once more began to command the majority in the 
Council. Polier’s fortune must haye been at a low ebb for he 
was anxious to be readmitted in his former office. In 1778, he 
prayed for readmission in service,*® but it was two years later 
that the post of the Engineer aijd Architect of the Nawab Vazir 
of Oudh was offered to him. He was also permitted to stay at 
Lucknow.*® But shortly after this post was abolished, probably 
as a measure for relieving the financial burdens of the Nawab. 
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dn ^lst December, 17'81, Polier informed the Governor-General 
and Council from Benares that the post had been annulled and 

prayed to be restored to the Company’s service. 

Not much is known of Polier after his re-entry in service. 
He occupied a “large bunglow” at Lucknow and Hodges who 
stayed at his house during his tour in Upper Provinces m 178d 
speaks of his “wonted hospitality’’.ai Polier had cultivated ^some 
interest in Indian history and literature and becanae a_ collector 
of Oriental manuscripts. In 1784, when the Asiatic Society oi 
Bengal was founded in Calcutta, he became one of its_ earliest 
members. At a meeting of the Society held on 22nd January, 
1784, his name was proposed by Francis Gladwin and in the 
next meeting held on 29th January he was duly elected* 

As he did not reside in Calcutta it was not possible mr him 

to attend the meetings regularly. But occasionally be used 

to read papers in the Society and communicate articles written 
by others. On 29 February, 1787, hp communicated to the 

Society a paper written by Dr. John Williams.®* , „ 

December, 1787, he read a paper on the “history of the Seeks .* 
He also sent a paper on “the distillation of roses as practised in 
Insin” and a “translation of the inscriptions on pillars m Firoj 
Shah Kotla”, both of which were read at a meeting of the Society 
on 27th March, 1788.** In 1789, Polier returned to Europe, married 
two years later, and settled down near A vignon.** On 9.February, 
1795, he was murdered by robbers. His collection of the Vedas 
were presented by him during his life time to British Museum 
which also acquired some of his Persian manuscripts. The Bibiio- 
thique Nationable at Paris possesses some of his Arabic, Persian 
and Sanskrit manuscripts, and the Bibliotheque Cantonale of 
Lausanne “contains a manuscript catalogue of 120 Oriental works 
with annotations by Polier” .* '' 
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22. Proceedings of the Asiatic Society, 22 Jan., 29 Jan., 1/8'r. 

23. Proceedings of the Asiaiic Society, 29 Feb., 1787. 
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DESTRUOTION OF WILD ANIMALS IN U. P. AFTER 

THE mutiny 


Dr. Nandalal Ohatterji, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt., 
University of Lucknow. 

Having been recently invited by the U. P. Historical Society 
to examine the post Mutiny records preserved in the Record Room 
of the Deputy Commissioner of Lucknow,! came across a Wndle of 
records of 1877-96 which throw valuable light on the policy of the 
Government of N. W. Provinces and Oudh regarding the destruc- 
tion of wild animals. 

A perusal of the papers shows that the government initiated 
a systematic plan for the destruction of wild animals. 

The following details would indicate the nature of the 
policy 

1. Rewards were regularly given for the destruction of 
the wild animals. The reward for each full-grown tiger was 
Rs. 10. (Circular No. 3892 of 1876). 

2. Tables exhibiting the total mortality were regularly 
issued, (e.p. Resolution No. 557 of 1886). 

3. The number of arms licences was steadily increased. 
(Resolution No. 1151 of 1889 and No. 1235 of 1890) 

4 Dr. A. Fuhrer, Curator of the Lucknow Museum, 
circulated a note giving the diagnostic characters of the ^armus 
kinds of cubs so that, for example, Shikaris ® 

for wolves might not impose «Pon inagistrates by substituting 
jackal and fox cubs. (Circular No. 1207 of 1890). 

5. In certain districts a special staff of was em^ 

ployed for the destruction of ^®a?d according 

pay at the rate of Rs. 2 per month besides the reward according 

to scale. (Circular No. 22 of 1882). 

6. The Municipal Boards were induced to take up4he matter. 
(Circular No. 928 of 1885 and No. 557 of- 1886). 

7. The zamindars were encouraged to extend their oo-^per- 

ation in the matter. (Circular No. 699 of 1887 ), 

*' ■ ' ?63 ■ 
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The following table of figures would give an idea ^about the 


operations 

Year. 

Number of animals 
killed. 

Rewards paid 

Rs. 

1887 

3910 

9,578 

1878 

4495 

10,938 

1879 

3032 

8,176 

' 1880 

2924 

7,295 

1881 

3037 

8,425 

1882 

2932 

8,235 

1883 

3907 

10,341 

1884 

3679 

9,384 

1886 

4545 

14,169 

1887 

3416 

12,733 

1888 

4553 

14,647 

1889 

2755 ^^^ ^ 

9,278 


\via & — jntjsuiuuuiib 

The papers reveal that frauds were commonly practised in 
the matter of the claims regarding the rewards. (Resolution 
1^0 928 of 1885). The zamindars were usually apathetic. (Reso- 
lution No. 699 of 1887). The Municipal Boards did not pay 
adequate attention to the problem. (Resolution No. 557 of 1886). 
Beligious scruples sometimes caused difficulties, A curious case 
is cited in Resolution No. 699 of 1887 which refers to a Vice- 
Chairman of a certain Municipal Board who actually incited the 
animal-killers not to kill animals and paid them for complying 
with his secret instructions ! 


PREROGATIVE RIGHT OF THE CROWN TO CEDE 
TERRITORY IN BRITISH INDIA 


Dr. J. N. KHOSLA, Punjab University, 

A critical study of the Bhawnagar case of 1875, 

The object of this paper is to survey the legal position in. 
India in relation to the power of the Crown to cede territory 
and to trace its development up-to-date. The issues specially 
examined are : whether the Grown can (a) cede territorj^ in Iiidia 





by a treaty, (6) cede territory in times of peace, and (c) execute 
a cession without the sanction and co-operation of Parliament; 
whether the Indian Legislatures can cede by an Act any of 
British territories in India ; whether a legislative enactment is 
essential for the readjustment of the jurisdictions of the Courts. 

In the case of India, however, the right of the Crown to cede 
territory is a little more definite than in England. Before the 
Government of India was transferred to the Crown, the East 
India Company, both in times of peace and in war, invariably 
ceded to and exchanged with Indian rulers and princes territories 
without any intervention on the part of the British Parliament. 
The cession extended not only to the territories acquired directly 
by conquest but also to territories ceded as a i-esult <'f that 
conquest. The power of cession seemed to be of groat amplitude 
as it was not only confined to the conclusion of peace and the 
rectification of the frontiers, but was often governed by motives 
of policy and expedience. 

Originally the Government of the Company in matters of 
making treaties and ceding territories exercised an authority 
delegated to it by the British Crown. To this may also be added 
the authority which the Company inherited from the Moghul 
source. The right to make treatise with the Indian princes and 
cede and dispose off territories acquired by conquest from them 
was vested in the Company by the Charter of 175b. Parliament 
never questioned or infringed that prerogative right ; it only regu- 
lated it by providing, under the Acts of 1772, and 1784, the 
supervision and control of the Central and the Home Governments. 

With the end of the Company’s rule in India, the Crown 
succeeded to the powers under Sec. 2 of 21 and 22 Vic. G. 106, 
which included the power to cede territories. The Government 
of India actually readjusted and ceded many territories there- 
after. This prerogative right of the Crown, which had been exercis- 
ed over a fairly large period, was never challenged in the Courts 
till 1870. The Bombay High Court decided in Damodhar Gordhan 
versus Deoram Kanji that the Crown was not competent to 
cede territories in India without a parliamentary enactment. 
That case opened the whol’e controversy on the issue under consi- 
deration, and in the following pages is traced the history of the 
case and arguments advanced for and against the presumption 
of that prerogative right. . 

The districts of Dhundokka and Goga, which included 
Bhawnuggac, were ceded, according to the treaty of Bassein of 
1802, to the British Government in India. The Bombay Govern- 
ment, however, did not extend its laws and regulations to them. 
It permitted the Chief of Bhownuggar to continue to rule over 
those territqries. But in 1815, the Company’s Government with- 
drew those territories from the Chief’s rule on the ground of 
his having committed serious abuse of authority. By regulations 
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VT of 1816 and II of 1827, the jurisdiction of the Oompany’s 

Surt was extended to them. That how^^^^ an 

aSalous position, for while the Chief exercised the power a 

ruler in Kathiawar States, he was sub3ect to ordinary British 
laws in his place of residence and the two largest ^towns attached 
thereto On. that ground he persisted in his claim to get back 
th^se territories. Successive political agents also recommended 
Sr After nrolonged negotiations an agreement was 

effected bkween the Thakur _ and the Government of Bom^^ 

1 H 60 for severing those territories from the distriois oi^ broga ana 

Sng therulder the Kathiawar Agency. Secretary 

iSte fdvised the Bombay Government to consult the Government 
nf India as some of the provisions of the agreement might need 
fe^talaUve sanction. Oa referanoe the GoTernment of India 
aonroved of the draft of a Bill and suggested that the matter 
Sm be Lre oonveniently taken up by the Bombay Legielative 

Council with the sanction of the Government of India. 

The Advocate General, who was also consulted in the^ matter 
raised an important issue. Ha contended that if Kathyawar 
we^fa foreign territory, Indian Legislatures were not competent to 
transfer Bhownuggar from the jurisdiction of Ahmedabad Court to 
that of Khthvawan. Section 22 of the 1861 Act definitely prohibited 
that That raised the question whether Kathy awar was a foreign 
teStory or not. The Secretary of State wound up the controversy 
on 31st August, 1864 by giving his ruling that not withstanding the 
pLamotnf po^er exercised ^ 

nlaceitdid not constitute a part of the ^ Br^ish India, ihe 

Government of India thereupon, informed the Bombay Govern- 
ment that they could lawfully proceed with f 

villages in accordance with an agreement made with the Thakur 
Accordingly the Bombay Government, issued a notification on the 
29th January, 1866, transferring those territories to the 

war Agency and exempting them from the jurisdiction of the 
revenue, civil and criminal courts of the Presidency. 

After four months the Bombay Government again urged 
the Government of India to pass an act, giving legal effect to the 
whole affair. The Government of India did not think that an 
act of the Legislature was necessary. They based their decision 

on the opinion tendered by the Crown lawyiers, that the Governor 
General-in-Oouncil had discretionary power to cede territories to 

the Indian States. As to the jurisdiction of 

they maintained that it would cease the moment the territories 
ceded. That view was finally approved by the Secretary oi 
State in 1870, 

The Issue had hardly reached its final stage when adverse 
decision of the Bombay High Court in Damodhar ^ 

Deoram Kanjee again revived the controversy. The quest on 
th^t arose was whether the Government by its executive action 






could cause to abrogate the civil and criminal jurisdiction of a 
British Court, suspend the operation of British regulations and 
affect the jurisdiction of the Bombay High Court. The territory 
of Bhownuggar having been brought under the British Courts of 
Law by the Regulations of 1827, ^ould the effects of the Regula- 
tions be nullified by an executive fiat? The legal Remembrancer 
who was consulted in that affair, advised that an Act of the 
Governor-General-in-Council was essential for the legal transfer- 
rence of that territory. The Government of India, which did not 
agree with the view taken up by the Bombay High Court, main- 
tained that the right to cede territory was an act of sovereignty 
and that a territory ceded would automatically be exempted from 
the jurisdiction of the Government and of the courts of the power 
ceding it. Mr. Hobhouse, in a separate minute, affirmed that 
regulations of 1827 on which the Court banked so much for its 
decision, did not in any way define the territory of the Bombay 
Presidency. Those regulations merely extended the British laws 
to the newly attached territory. As for the power of enlarging 
or diminishing the boundaries of the Presidencies he maintained 
that it rested with the sovereign authority. 

However, to overcome that technical difficulty, the Govern- 
ment of India added a new clause No. 113 to the Evidence Act, 
which provided that a notification of the Government regarding 
the cession of British territories to a native prince was a con- 
clusive and valid proof of that step from the date mentioned 
in the notification. In accordance with that new provision, the 
Government of India issued a notification on the 3rd January, 
1873, proclaiming the cession of Bhownuggar and ten other 
villages to the Chief of Bhownuggar. 

The Government of India, however, never felt satisfied with 
that step, for the decision of the Bombay High Court affected 
retrospectively the grants made since 1857. Moreover, they appre- 
hended that the Court, might challenge their scheme of notifica- 
tion of cessions under the Evidence Act. Two courses seemed 
opened to them ; either to ask the Parliament to pass an Act 
or to bring an appeal before the Privy Council. But none of these 
courses seemed very effective in themselves. 

The Privy Council without going much into the merits of the 
aforementioned problem held that the Crown had such a power. 
They stated : — “the question, whether the law thus laid by the 
High Court of Bombay is correct, was fully and ably argued at 
the Bar in July last ; and their Lordships would have been pre- 
pared to express the opinion, which they might have formed upon 
it, if, in the result of the case, it had been necessary to do so. 
But having arrived at the conclusion that the present appeal 
ought to fail without reference to that question, they think it 
sufficient to state that they entertain such great doubts .of the 
soundness of the general and abstract doctrines laid down by,. 









the High Court of Bombay, as to be unable' to advise Her Majesty 

to rest her decision on that ground.’ ^ 

But as to the smaller issue regarding 
jurisdiction of the Courts S 

Lordships maintained that a legistetive enactment the 

General-in-Council was essentia tor it. The ^atuie ana .n 

of the act, so described as a cession to the state of 

remains (as it was before) a 4 dements Sithir 

What was attempted was, ^heir Lordships ]u^ u^^^r 

more nor less than a rearrangement The _ jurjsdic i 
British territory by the exclusion of .a and 

regulations and Codes enforced lu the ^ ^ view to the 

from the jurisdiction of all Courts, with a ^ew 

establishment therein of a native ^ansdiction und^, British 
vision and control. But this could not be done without a , legis 
lative Act, which in this case, was never passed. 

The Indian Courts thereafter have upheld 

the Crown to cede territories in India In 1878 AlUhabacl tiig 
Court held in Hari Singh uersM.s Ra3a Panap Singh ; ^ ^ ^ 

“That the Crown is competent to cede ® 

Indian dominions without the intervention 
n en t The prerogative of the Crown is exercised with 
TadviTeYnd through the agency of r«epongb to 

minister of the Crown. In this case before uj it is 
shown that the cession of territory to his , 

the Nawab of Rampur was affected by the Oovernm 
of India, that it was accepted by ^Pp^etary 
State as fulfilling instructions conveyed to the (fovem 
ment of India, and that it was approved of bj tlie 
Majesty’s Government. We have then sufficient evi- 
dence of a cession by the Crown ; and ^ V? ^ 

that a cession has been so made, it is not for this Cou 
to inquire whether in the particular instance tne 
exercise of the prerogative was called for. 

TliA lAjral Dosition under the Acts of 1919 and 1935 has 
remained the same, excepting in so far as 

under Section 110 (b) (i), that the Crown in matters of annexatmn 

of a territory should consult the Government and the Leg s 

of the Province or of the Federation concerned. The Gr » 

therefore, possess to-day, as it did before, 

tory without the intervention British Parliament. But wi 

an Act of the Legislature, he cannot take a less important step 

rearranging jurisdiction. * xu t j- 

As India marches on the road of democracy, the Indian 

Law, would, no doubt, more and more ^th^Jt^a^r^oonsible 

the English Law, because it is inconceivable 

Onvernment would exercise such an important right witn 



THE BATTLE OF SITABALDI 


PeoF. H. N. SinhA, Nagpur University. 

The hunt of the Pindaris merged into the Maratha War of 
1817, a,nd of all the battles fought during this war, that of Sitabaldi 
was one of the most contested and consequential. Ct was fought 
for two days— the 26th and 27th November, and the Nagpur army 
consisting of 1,795 men and officers, both Indian and European 
commanded by Lt, Col. H. B. Scott, with four six-pounders manned 
by Europeans of the Madras Artillery covered itself with glory 
by winning a brilliant victory over the vastly superior troops of 
Appa Saheb, nearly 20,000 strong. 

The circumstances that led to the battle may be thus outlined 
briefly. After the death of Raghoji II in March 1816, his young 
son Parsoji succeeded to the throne with Mudhoji,. bertter known 
as Appa Saheb as Regent. In May 1816, a treaty was made 
by Appa Saheb with the English by which he promised to pay a 
subsidy of 7J lacs a year for the expenses of the subsidiary troops. 
Then he set about consolidating his authority which was completed 
by October 1816. In February 1817, he got Parsoji murdered, and 
succeeded to the throne. 

In the meanwhile Marquiss of Hastings had been forming 
plans for the suppression of the Pindaris who had been very active 
for the past few years. He had rightly anticipated that their 
suppression might lead to an offensive against the Maratha Powers. 
And so it did. On the 5th November, 1817, Baji Rao II marched 
ouc of Poona, and plundered and burnt the British Residency there. 
On the 23rd November Appa Saheb notified the British Resident 
at Nagpur Mr. Jenkins, that he was going to receive the robes of 
office from the Peshwa the next day, and requested him to attend 
the ceremony. The Resident protested against his action since 
the Peshwa was ah war with the British. But Appa Saheb ^d 
not listen, and on the 24th November received the robes of office 
publicly. On the morning of the 25th all communication between 
the Residency and the city was prohibited : the Resident’s mes- 
sengers were refused permission to carry a letter to the court ; and 
the markets were closed to the English troops and their followers. 
Towards the noon the Raja's troops to the number of about 2,000 
mounted Arabs approached the Residency. The Resident being 
apprised of this, sent orders to Lt. Col. Scott at 2-30 P. M. to 
march immediately from his cantonments at Telinkhery and post 
himself on the Sitabaldi hills, which he occupied between 4 and 5 
o’clock that afternoon. The Marathas did not harass the line 
of march, and allowed the British to encamp on the two hills 
of Sitabaldi in full sight of the Maratha army — a position which 
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was perhaps the strongest "f^rming^^a 

Jay of the 86th was utilised by the Ega | f 

ring of troops and “lenrhis ^“evanoes to the 

two ministers from the Raja to^ th^i aotion besan 

■Rftsident While they were in close conference the action oegan, 

?ccidentall^^ ^nd not with the knowledge of the 

ministers deputed to the Residency. 

..^t the «un®et of *e 26 th Novemtar. whilst ‘h-.n«g,wje 

oo'mmeSSd\ geufral assfolt upon *e British position ; their 
greatest efforts were directed against the hill on the left. ^ It was 
CTallantlv and successfully defended by Captain Sadler and the 
lith ReSment, but at one time they were so nearly pressed, that 
a reinfo?c?ment of 3 European Officers and 70 Sepoys from the 
i 4 . TiQf+aiinn 50th Resimeiit, was sent to their assistance, the 
£ W Mar at on! “So penetratsd the lines of defence. In 
rtsauU o“pWn‘sXr was^illed and his Adjutant L«ute. 
w,ani- rirant received two wounds. On the iigbt tne attacK 

waf pSncipW against that face of the hill fronting the city ; 

to nuns were brought to bear upon it, and a heavy fire kept up 
for 5 hours, the Arabs issuing from behind the huts, firing aiffi 
returning Two tumbrils having accidentally exploded, the Arabs 
2i?ed the op^rtunity and made a rush up the hill They were 

received wiTL greatest steadm^^^ and 

were Scratched by the explosion ; their cries and those of the 
wlunded together with the howls of the Arabs whilst advancing 
to the assault, rendered the scene aweful (sic) in the extreme. 
After a severe contest, successfully maintained=by the small and 
tallant flrir opposed to the assailants, the latter retired but 
lent up a smart fire upon both hills throughout the night ; their 
glSs were served and their rockets flew about in every 'direction. 
TowarXmorning, the 1st Battalion, 34th were so fatigued with 
SSr conSed exertions in the defence of their post that the 
Residency escort under Captain Lloyd was sent to their assis- 
tance.’ 

“In the morning of the 27th the British position was com- 
pletely surrounded by clouds of Horse and large bodies of 
Infantry; before 10 O’clock, the plain to nearly a mile was 
entirely covered with them; a body oi Horse entered the com- 
pound of the house in which the Ladies had been placed. Fortu- 
nately at that instant, Captain Fitzgerald, with his 3 troops, 
charged a large body of them in the most gallant and successful 
manner ; he passed and re-passed through them twice and dispersed 
them with an immense loss; he afterwards charged and took 
2 guns This success inspired the troops on the hill with tresn 
spirits.' About li O’clock a numerous body of the enemy advanced 
slowly and in compact order towards the small hill on the left , 
when close to it a large ' party of Arabs rushed up and carried tne 




defences sword in hand ; they immediately ran up several guns 
to the summit and opened a dreadfully destructive fire upon the 
24th Regiment and escort as they retired down the hill. At the 
foot of it a rally was made, and one of the enemy’s tumbrils 
exploding, immediate advantage was taken by our gallant troops, 
who, rushing up to the assault, re-took their position and repulsed 
the 'enemy in every direction-a party of the 1st Battalion, 20th 
Regiment under Captain Stone, at the same instant making a 
dash at another body of Arabs, whom they also routed and took 
from them two guns and l2 prisoners. The enemy, now comple- 
tely dispirited by their failure in the assault and the success of 
our troops, desisted from any further attacks and retired to a 
distance. In the assault upon the small hills, Lieut. Gramt of 
the 24th Regiment received a third wound, which proved fatal. 
Lieut. Oarke, Dr. Neven and Mr. Sotheby were killed by the 
cannonade, the latter whilst bravely endeavouring to rally the 
escort ; Captain Lloyd was severely wounded. 

‘‘During the temporary possession of the hill by the Arabs, 
they entered the hospital of the 24th Regiment and barbarously 
murdered every person of it.” 

The above account of the battle is based on the Government 
Gazette issued on Thursday the 1st January pl8, the Military 
Calendar Vol. Ill pp. 151-166, and the report of the battle dated 
30th Nov. !.H17, submitted to Lt. Gen. Sir T. Hislop by Lt Coh^H. 
S. Scott, and seeks to 
Duff in his version 


pp. 494-496. In the first place Grant 
, Fitzgerald, posted in the Residency 
repeatedly applied for permission to 
large on the Arabs, but each time he 
nission. Ultimately when the Arabs 
:itisb troops near the Residency and 
hildren reached the ears of the Sepoys 
Col. Scott’s reply was “Tell him to 
t my peril be it said the gallant 
y he advanced, drove and dispersed 
ed charge, and pursued them to a 
and is a bit of camp gossip which 
n. It is nowhere supported by the 
ere present on the spot. Indeed Gen. 
met in the 6th Bengal Cavalry), took 
the charge that day • writes that far 
•mission to Capt. Fitzgerald, Col. Scott 
harge. “Brigadier Scott then called me 
’ he says, “to take the first available 
ccur to* charge the enemy.” (Papers 
and Mahratta War p. 257). In fact 
commending Capt. Fitzgerald “for his 
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promptitude and decision in seizing the critical moment for maMng 
the attack” (Papers Bespecting tne Pindarry and Mahratta War 

p. 135). 

Then in his account of the battle, Grant Duff mentions one 
Lt. John Grant, Adjutant of the 24th Regiment who took a 
valiant part in the storming of the smaller hill and was^thrice 
wounded and killed. His name was not John Grant but Gearge 
Grant. 

Then as regards the number of troops on the British side 
that took part in the battle excluding the sick, unarmed recruits, 
and recruit boys was 1795 and not 1400, and the number of casual- 
ties was 365 and not 33-3 as given by Grant Duff, 

With regard to the results of the victory there are no diffe- 
rences of opinion among the historians. Appa Saheb had to submit 
to the dictates of Jenkins though he pretended to disavow the 
unauthorised attack of his troops on the 26th and 27th November. 
On the 29th November arrived at Nagpur Lt. Col. Gahari with 
a Brigade, on the 5th December arrived Major Pitman with a 
detachment, -and before the middle of December arrived Genl. 
Doveton with the whole of the second Division of the Deccan 
army. After their arrivah Jenkins demanded, on the P5th Decem- 
ber, the absolute submission of Appa Saheb by which he meant 
that Appa Saheb must disband his troops, place his dominions at 
the disposal of the British, and surrender himself as a hostage 
for the fulfilment of these conditions. What actually happened 
after this, falls outeide the scope of this paper. 


SHEIK AYAZ OR HAYAT SAHEB OF BEDNORE 
• BY 

DB. K. N. V. SasTRI, Professor, Mysore University. ■ 

In my study of Tipu Sultan for the last twenty years, I have 

come across facts which make me suspect that one of the conspi- 
cuous traits in his character was the inferiority-complex and that 
one of the causes of his downfall was this complex. 

Tipu Sultan was always compared and contrasted by Haider 
Ali with a slave. Sheik Ayaz -, this must, no doubt, have gone 
solely against the grain of Tipu Sultan who was a young man 
proud of his birth and conscious of his own powers.. No boy likes 
comparison with another boy when the judgment would not be 
favourable to himself, and Tipu Sultan was no exception. One 
important result of Haidar’s method was that Sheik Ayaz became 
aware of his superiority over Tipu Sultan and exhibited ms 
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contempt for him by ignoring him and, worse still, by trying to 
ill-treat or report against him. 

Tipu’s inferiority-complex attained the mastery over hi.s 
mind and conduct when the slave was made the Governor of 
Ohitaldrug and Bednore in turn and he himself was kept under 
close observation at Seringapatam or sent at the nominal head of 
military contingents to Malabar or South India. Bednore was 
the most favourite province of Haidar Ali and even considered 
by him as the source of his luck, and a slave was appointed to 
govern it in Haidar’s name. Tipu Sultan’s spirited will had 
gone underground and his calculating mind and mentality had 
taken its place in his public life. 

When Haidar Ali was on death-bed at Arcot, he suggested 
to his assistants, most of whom were Brahmans, that they might 
send for Tipu Sultan and ask him to continue his work. It is 
significant that Sheik Ay a z was not nominated for the .succession. 
This ‘will of Haidar Ali’ had two direct results. Tipu Sultan w’as 
thankful to his father, and Sheik Ayaz surrendered Bednore to 
the enemy at the first opportunity and ran away from Mysore 
State. But this flight to the enemy’s territory, although incon- 
sequential, made Tipu Sultan nervous, as he could not be sure 
what use the British would make of him against their designs 
on Mysore. One of the causes for Tipu Sultan’s hatred of the 
British was the presence of Sheik Ayaz in their dominions and 
the help which he was rendering to them for the defeat and down- 
fafl of Tipu. 


Tipu Sultan was a Muslim and he knew that slavery in 
Islam is a very honourable institution. Sheik Ayaz enjoyed a 
high status and commanded much respect. Haidar Ali treated 
him not only as a son but also as an ideal of a^ son, and further 
appointed him as his own representative at Bednore (and Chital- 
drug). It looks as though Ayaz was trained for government 
while Tipu Sultan was reserved for fighting. . ^ 


Sheik Ayaz had an eventful life and career.- He was born in 
theVelluva House, a feudal manor in the territory of the Raja 
of Oherakkal in North Malabar. He was a Hindu and be- 
longed to the Nambiyar caste or rank. The Karamavar or the 
head of his family, it is said, suffered from periodical fits of 
madness and duiing one such fit murdered one of the guests whom 
he had invited to a feast in his bouse. Great commotion resulted 
and Ryru (for that was his name) would have met with the 
summary justice of the outraged Nayar gentry, had not his 
nephew, a boy of twelve interfered with great determination and 
resourcefulness. This boy’s name was Kamaran, ? 
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The Haja of - oTtt 

trerB“?nT“iiK"lal rt eent for and ordered .0 In the 

King’s array to do compulsory service. ,u- 

ThB ^erakkal troops soon learnt to admire tins young 

A h^o ahili+v even as a boy, was so great that he was 

recruit and his \at he was sent by the Bajavto 

respected by all. ® the East India Company s factor 

the lease of Dharraapatan Island which 
at Tellicherry to negotiat Tkkeri army made an inroad 

"tTe'Zrt lefrtoy ^5fnee«ra“p» aseisted by the 

S.KraS:.^C^ fmlrf^/eent fo rape, the 
itfvasion, an undertaking which he conducted. ^ 

X i. Ai TJo-:o r>f nherakkal sent Kamaran as his ambas- 
Later, the Raja o^ O Regent’s partisan were 

sador to the Chief of iKKer . , _ , + away with Kamaran. 

so deeply concerned that they S I victim. Believ- 

A trap woe aleo lard for ta^nd i„to a saelr. As the body 

ing him to be dead, they stutt^ to be consigned into a river, 

was being carried through armed men They ran away 

the bearers were 

and the “™«5o'themTebtdy ?f an exnuiBitely handsotn^e man. 
was revealed to them tne do y +„ Cig senses. The two 

Kamaran h?^ owed Ws^ life were no other than Hyder 

armed men to whom ne “ +v,itnpr nn a secret reconiBsance. 

All and an nSde' auLid'Caelf to Hyder 

S'^o'ltotodnpon himas hiB ™ 

taken into Tolam and given the name of Sheik Ayaz. 

Another version, current on the West coast as widely as 
4 .Vir nsirratpd tells US how Kstiu 8.1* 3/11 W3.S taken as a prisoner 

iS®thrfi?st invlsion of Malabar by Hyder. When thousands of 

hand in times of danger . , oro and 

Avaz lived for not less than twenty years in Mysore an 
• arr/^r^pt nnwer and prestige. It must be said that he did 
rofatfe the K even once in his life. Tipu Sultan appeared 
Ukl a shadow in comparison with Ayaz. Ayaz married and ha4 
Children and Haidr Ali trained him for responsible work. W^ 
there was once trouble in Malabar, Ayaz was sent to punish 
nfftnders When Ohitaldrug fell, he was appointed as its governor, 

ferred to the new , 
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*i- The condition of this province was so good under his charge 

that there was universal praise for it. The people themselves 
bore witness to its prosperity. The officers of his government 
showed their loyalty to him by leaving the Mysore service or 
I dying at the hands of Tipu Sultan after the fall of Bednore to 
Tipu Sultan. Travellers found abundant proofs of peace and 
progress, in utter contrast with Haidar All’s home province, in 
this distant Mysore dominion. A permanent European Resident 
Donald Gamphell, held the administration of Ayaz as a model 
for the British rule in India. Even Tipu Sultan’s mother bore 
testimony negatively by writing to him, just after Haidar Ali’s 
death, that “the enemy are creating much mischief here (Seringa- 
patam), and disturbances are breaking out at home. Why there- 
I fore do you remain where you are unmindful of all that passes ? 

i. Make peace upon any terms and come here to settle matter, 

t Otherwise, Biddenore will be lost.” 

I Ayaz left Mysore in flight after Haidar’s death and went 

j under the protection of the British at Bombay. Unfortunately, 

I he was neglected by them and his pension was so small that he 

! died a poor man. 

, 
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CONFLICT BETWEEN THE BENGAL GOVERNMENT 
UNDER CARTIER AND SHUJA-UD-DAULAH 
(April, 1771— April, 1772). 

BY 


Nani Gopal Chaudhuei, m.a.. 


After the departure of Emperor Shah Alam II from Allaha- 
bad on the 15th April, 1771, some misunderstanding arose between 
the English and Shuja-ud-daulah, the Nawab-Wazir of Oudh, 
over the cession of the forts of Allahabad and Chunar to the 
English, the removal of the French from the Court of Shuja-ud- 
daulah, and the opening of the markets of Oudh to the English 
Company. These were the main problems which engaged the 
attention of Mr. Cartier, the Governor of Bengal, for the remain- 
ing period of his administration. 

The forts of Allahabad and Chunar were considered by the 
Bengal Government as two advanced- out-posts for the defence 
of British possessions. In addition to their strategic importance, 
the maintenance of English garrisons in these forts was essential 
for guarding against any hostile scheme that the Nawab of Oudh 
might form against the English. Besides these advantages 
common to both the forts, the fort of Allahabad had another 
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advantage from its situation in the heart of Northern India. 
From this fort the English army might march in any . direction 
to counteract the advance of an enemy s army. 

The British authorities of Beng^ obtained^the right of 
garrisoning the forts of Allahabad and Chun ar by the Treaty of 
lilThabad (16th August, 1765). In that treaty it was stipu ated 
that the English would not evacuate the fort of OhunM until the 
compensation for the war carried against Shuja-ud-daulah was 
iullv paid by the latter.^ But though the compensation was paid 
in lull! the English did not withdraw their garrison on 
nretexts Mr. Verelst, the predecessor of Mr. Cartier, kept a 
Srong English force in the Ohunar fojt throughout his regi^ 
Tn spite of the Vazir’s persistent opposition .2 The fort of Allaha- 
bad was garrisoned by the English troops for the protection of 
the Emperor and his demense. 

When the Emperor’s willingness to leave Allahabad Tecame 
known to the Wazir, the latter tried to get possession of 
of A^llahabad from him. He consented to supply the Emperor 
with ‘money and a body of troops to accompany him on h s 
SSdiS’ on condition that he should ‘deliver over^ to ^ His 
fiSlemSv ii.e. Shuja-ud-daulah) the possession of Allahabad fort. 
The negotiation was so secretly carried on that the Oon^* 

mittee at Fort William did not get any scent of it until the terms 
S the cession were actually determined upon.’* It became evident 
from the correspondence that passed between Shah Alam II an 
Sir Robert Barker, the British Oommander-in-chief, on the one 
hand and between Shah Alam II and bhuja-ud-daulah on the 
other that the Emperor was constrained to give up the foH to 
Shuja-ud-daulah. For in response to an Arzee* from bir Robert 
Barker to the Emperor requesting him to ask Shuja-ud-daulah 
to allow the English troops to remain in the fort as long as it 
might be necessary ‘for the defence of the Fort and the protection 
of Allahabad and Corah’, the Emperor wrote a private letter® 
to Sir Robert Barker in which he agreed to the proposal of the 
latter But in another letter® to him sent through Shuja-ud-daulah, 
the Emperor asked Sir Robert Barker to ‘evacuate the said fort 
and deliver it over to’ Shuja-ud-daulah. It seems the Emperor 
was willing to deliver up the fort to the English, but being 
pressed by Shuja-ud-daulah the Emperor was compelled to hand 
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it over to him. The English might have occupied the fort on the 
strength of the Emperor’s letter to Sir Robert Barker and in the 
name of the Emperor but in that case an ‘irreconcilable breach’ 
highly detrimental to the Company would have taken place among 
the parties concerned. However, in the course of a conversation 
with the IT awab-Wazir, Sir Robert Barker came to learn that the 
Nawab-Wazir wanted the evacuation of the fort ‘only to secure 
his nominal possession and to have his flag exhibited on the walls 
—that the cession might be publicly known.’ * The Wazir was not 
averse to the English troops garrisoning the fort as long as it 
might be ‘necessary for the defence of the Province of Corah and 
Soubah of Allahabad’ and particulary at a time when the Wazir 
feared that the Emperor might be compelled to make over those 
provinces to the Marathas.'^ The Select Committee left this matter 

to the judgment of Sir R. Barker. 8 

Shuja-ud-daulah made two proposals to Sir Robert Barker 
regarding the garrisoning of the forts by the English troops. By 
these proposals in the case of the Allahabad fort the English 
were required to deliver up the fort and evacuate it, whenever 
demanded by Shuja-ud-daulah and in the case of the Ohunar 
Fort the English troops were allowed to garrison the fort as long 
as it would be necessary ‘for the affairs of the westward’ or for 
his interest and it was to be delivered up when ‘the English would 
have’ no further business to the westward.® But as no mention 
was made of the English ‘connections and engagements’ with 
the Emperor regarding the garrisoning of the forts by the English 
and as ‘the possession of both the forts was on too precarious a 
footing’. Sir Robert Barker and the Wazir ‘came to a resolution 
with the mutual consent and satisfaction to let the respective 
garrisons remain in their present situation until it (was) known 
in what manner His Majesty’s expedition (would) turn.’ The 
expedition proving successful Shuja-ud-daulah would take ‘posses- 
sion of the fort of Allahabad’ and would put the English ‘in 
possession of Chunar Gur on the best terms.’ The Select 
Committee approved the measures which Sir Robert Barker had 
taken. 

The Select Committee wanted to obtain the cession of the 
fort of Chunar in perpetuity from Shuja-ud-daulah, if they, failed 
to get possession of the fort of Allahabad. Of the two forts the 
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tort of Chunar was more' important to the English. 
situated almost on the very line of the frontier uf the English 
possessions and was, consequently, of immense _ 

them in protecting their possessions from foreign mvasion.^ 
ShuTa-ud daulah also could not cede the_ fort ol Chunar in^per- 
petuity as ‘the importance of this post m the very heart of his 

dominions must render a grant of this 

to his interest as it must be repugnant to his piide. ^ 

S>mSo was not -at all surprised ‘that the Wapr should 
hestitate upon ceding the fort of Chunar . ' 

ity. The Select Committee, therefore, desired the next bes^ altei- 

native of getting the Wazir to consent to allow the English to 
maintain a garrison in it and to withdraw his own garrison from 

Se OhZarlort as long as the troubles in the country or the 

interests of the Company required.!'. 

The progress of the Maratha arms in the Rohilkhand and 
the cession of the provinces of Kora and ^ to 

Marathasby the Emperor, compelled Shu]a-ud-daulah to 

fn amicablJsettlement with the English over the cession of the 
two forts. He gave orders to his troops to evacuate the fort of 
Chunar which he ‘ ceded to the English Company for ® 

term as they (might) be desirous of retaining it. 

English battalion was ordered to take possesssion of it. ^or was 
h^ desirous that the English troops should be f 'n ' 

fort of Allahabad as long as the commotion in ttie 
lasted. The only condition which he wanted the English Company 
to fulfil was to allow him to hoist his flag on the walls of the 
fort’ as an acknowledgement of his authority ' 

An agreement regarding the cession of the fort of Chunar 

was concluded on the 20tb. March, l772 between Shuja-ud-daulah 
and Brigadier General Sir Robert Barker. 

The n^xt subject that gave rise to misunderstanding between 
the English and Shuja-ud-daulah was the removal of the French 
men from the court of the latter. The Court of Directors asked 
the Bengal Government to endeavour ‘to obtain the removal of 
M Gentil from the Court and Council of Shuja-ud-daulah. Their 
suspicion about M. Gentil was not at all unfounded. First, 
being influenced by M. Gentil Shuja-ud-daulah toqk about six 

hundred French men into his service.' ». Secondly, he endea- 

voured ‘to attach the Indians to the French nation ' . Thirdly, 
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Letter to the Court of Directors, dated, the 2oth March, 1/ lA 


The memoires of Gentil by Sir Evan Cotton— Indian Histori- 
cal Records Commission, Proceedings of Meetings —1927 (Vol. a;, p.«* 
14. md-p. 28. 



during his residence at the Court of the Wazir, he ‘with the 
approval of (the French) minister’, took a keen interest in the 
politics and administration of the country^*. Also. 

Sir Robert Barker informed the Select Committee that the 
French men were receiving preference and encouragement at 
the court of Fayzabad and suggested that steps should be taken 
for preventing them from ‘passing up the country,’ in order to 
render the English ‘alliance and friendship with Shuja ul-Dowlah 
much less liable to interruption and disputes’ i®. The Select 
Committee asked the Councils of Revenue at Murshidabad and 
Patna to prevent the French emigrants from proceeding beyond 
the boundaries of their {i.e. English) Provinces i’. In order to 
avoid the French Company’s lodging any protest against dis- 
crimination in their case only, the Council of Revenue at Patna 
applied to Maharaja Shitabroy not to allow ‘any European to 
go out of the provinces without a particular Perwannkh from 
the Government.' When it would be necessary for any English 
military OfiScer to cross the boundary in order to join the English 
troops stationed in Shuja-ud-daulah’s kingdom he should be 
furnished with a proper passportis. 

The Select Committee wrote the Shuja-ud-daulah referring to 
the encouragement he had given to the French men by taking 
them in his service. He was asked to dismiss the French men 
French men from his service but he was unwilling to comply with 
the reauest of the Select Oommitteei®. It remained for '.Warren 
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of the Agents and Gomasthas {of the Company) might occasion 
jealousies and disputes’ between the? Company and Shuja-ud- 
daulah* Shuja-ul^daulah was afraid of this article in the 
Allahabad Treaty as he knew quite well the evil effect which 
would ensue from a free trade in his kingdom. The fate 
of Mir Qasim was not unknown to him. To scare away his 
fear he was given ‘to understand that this right would not be 
exercised without positive orders from England, and that, on 
no account, would ^English private traders be allowed to enter 
Oudh To placate him the proposal to establish factories in Oudh 
had been expressly omitted’ai,. But the ‘great loss sustained by 
the Company in the sale of their imports’ due to non-enforcement 
of their right to trade in Shuja-ul-daulah’s territories reduced 
them to the necessity of opeoing this trade. Moreover, there was 
a great scarcity of specie at that time in the Company s posses- 
sion. The Council at Fort William thought that as the balance 
of trade would be in their favour specie would flow from Shuja- 
ud-daulah’s Kingdom into the Company’s territors^a. The opening 
of this duty-free trade took the N awab by surprise as he was 
not apprised of it beforehand. He had heard about it from reports 
■which were confirmed ‘by copies of publications exhibited at 
the cities of Moorshedabad and Patna’.as The reason for not 
informing the Nawab Shuia-ul-daulah of it beforehand are as 
;?follows ;— Z'??;^ 

Firstly, the Treaty of Allahabad (1765) gave the Company 
‘a right to vend the Company’s imports throughout his {i.e. Shuja- 
ud-daulah’s) dominions and the treaty was till then in force.’ 

Secondly, ‘the usual time for making the Company’s sales 
was too near’ to allow them to consult the Nawab and answer 
the objections which might have been raised by him. 

Thirdly, to consult the Nawab on a plan which the Company 
was determined to put into execution in spite of his objections was 
to pay a mere compliment to him**. 

Shuja-ul-daulah raised the following objections to the plan 
of throwing open the trade of Ms country to the Company. Firstly, 
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as many English treaders would enter into his dominions with 
their merchandise, he feared there would ensue disputes between 
his men and the G^ojnas^/ias and Agents of the English merchants. 
Secondly, the balance of trade would be against his kingdom and 
consequently specie would flow from his country to the territories 
of the Englishas. 

However, Shuja-ud-daulah desired Sir Robert Barker to lay 
before the company the following condition which, if granted, 
would enable him to obviate the foregoing objections : — 

“That no person or merchant be permitted to trade in his 
Kingdom without his Perwannah or Licence for so doing, as he 
shall then be able to know who are the traders and shall also be 
able to limit the trade.” 28 . To this representation the company 
desired Sir Robert Barker to reply that the Company would allow 
no dustics (permits) to pass beyond their provinces and that all 
English traders and their agents would be amenable to his Govern- 
ment and that they hoped that the established duties should be 
levied upon the English merchantsa^f. This reply of the Company 
improved the Allahabad Treaty (16th August, 1765), so far as the 
trade clause was concerned, in favour of Shuja-ul-daulah as the 
English were willing to give up their right of carrying on duty- 
free trade in the Kingdom of Shuja-ul-daulah. This saved the 
Kingdom of Shuja-ul-daulah from the oppression of the English 
merchants which had threatened Bengal during the rule of Mir 
Jafar and Mir Qasim. 


ADOPTION UNDER THE PESHWA BAJI RAO II 


Mr. K. Sajan Lal, M. a 



Waman, Surnamed Phathuk 


Balmukund 


Sheo Bhudur 


Vijuyu Bhudur 


Revi Bhudur 


Hurree Bhudur— 
married Ruttenkunwar 


Ramchander 


Balkrishna Purun Bhudur 

(adopted son) 

The Peshwa bestowed the village of Great Burachee in Ulpur 
pargana in jagir on Waman Phathuk in 1754 A. D. Waman 
I’athuk left 2 sons, the eldest name Sheo Bhudur, and the youngest 
Balmukund. Balmukund had a son Vijuya Bhudur whose son 
Hurree Bhudur died childless in 1804 and his widow Rutten- 
kunwar without the consent of the caste adopted her own brother 
Purun Bhudur to be the son of her husband. The widow went to 
Poona to get her brother (adopted son) the possession of the jagir, 
and Revi Bhudur, the son of Sheo Bhudur proceeded to Poona to 
prevent it under the plea that Hurree Bhudur died childless, 
and so the adoption was illegal ; aad he alone as the sole survivor 
of Waman Phatuk was entitled to the whole jagir. 

The Peshwa Baji Rao II in 1806 passed an order against the 
widow’s claims but kindly awarded her an allowance for main- 
tenance of Rs. 1,000 per annum at the same time giving Revi 
Bhudur half the village. In 1811 (A. S. 1867) Ruttenji Pundia 
(Muqtiar of Revi Bhudur) went to Poona to endeavour to obtain 
a fresh order and by his interest got the cause referred to 
Khurshedji Modee, who passed a decision granting the widow an 
addition of Rs. 500 to the salary. The decision of Modee in favour 
of Revi Bhudur was declared to have been obtained by “mis- 
representation to the Peshwa, and bribes to Modee”. Later on 
the Peshwa annulled this order, and a regular Niwar Putr was 
granted to confirm his title “the Niwar Putr was granted declar- 
atory of his being in the light of a son to Hurree Bhudur and he 
was directed to look upon that person’s widow Ruttenkunwar as 
his mother and to obey her and throwing off all love for his 
natural father, to manage the village under her directions as 
long as she lived and to furnish her yearly accounts of it 


Under what strange circumstances this Fiwar Putr was 
granted reads like a fable. Perhaps it was the last act of the 
last Pashwa. 



It was sometime before the City of Poona was surrounded 
by General Smith’s army on the 8th May 1817, the Peshwa was 
particularly anxious to depute an agent to Calcutta, in order to 
try what effect he would produce on the mind of Governor 
General. The execution of his favourite project was only delayed 
by a want of a proper and trustworthy person to whom he could 
confidentially entrust his mission. Moro Dexit was strictly ordered 
to keep a sharp look out for a suitable agent and at last Ruttunji 
Pundia, above referred to, was selected and approved by the 
Peshwa. But he expressed his inability to quit his post until 
the business for the adjustment for which he has come to Poona 
was settled ; This business was the suit of Purrender Bhudur 
against Re vi Bhudur, and the latter had been in possession of the 
village by an order of Modee. Baji Rao who was on the alert 
when any intrigue of Rajkarum was in agitation told Ruttunji 
Pundia that there should be no hitch or obstacle for he would 
see the case was decided immediately. Therefore in a day or 
two the Peshwa held a Durbar and had the decree then produced 
by Purrender Bhudur drawn up, signed and sealed, the Gustomery 
order issued to Venchurkur to see that he was put in possession 
of the villages as directed and he gave instructions to Moio Dexit 
to have the decree filed and entered into the records. This event 
took place on 5th May and 3 days afterwards the City of Poona 
was occupied by the British troops; and Ruttunji Pundia was 
on his way to Calcutta**. Thus the last act of the last Peshwa 
appears strange than fiction. 


EVENTS LEADING TO THE TREATY OF 
GAJINDRAGHAR 


Mr. R. Narayanan, M. a. 
Konkan Institute of Arts and Science 


The terms of the treaty were 

(1) Tippu was to pay four years’ arrears to tribute to the 
Peshwa, part of which was already paid and the balance to be 
discharged in six months. 

(2) Adoni was to be restored to the Nizam and he was to be 
restituted of whatever things plundered from there. 

(3) Nergund, Kittore and Badami were to be ceded to the 

Marathas. . 



(4) Tippu was to have Savnur ana me suu . 

(5) All the prisoners captured in Nergund and Kittore etc. 

were to be released. ^ 

As soon as these terms were accepted by both partms. in 

byVppu. Tippu then went to Seringpatam and repatriated the 
Marath a prisoners kept there. 

The treaty was concluded by Tippu on one hand and Holkar 
j "D +;q nn +Vip filber There was a strong rumour in the 
MaraSia cfrcles that Holkar was bribed by^ Tippu in concluding 
the treaty. Hari Fan!, tried to get evidence but conld not get any. 

■Mow we come to the point as to who got the better of this 
+ C.+? ^^Ik^ and MilP seem to think that Tippu signed the 

^!^S‘atTirLt sacrifice Sd the only reason they adduce lor 
TTonu tf hasten the peace was his alarm at the Progressive accu- 
mufation of the instruments of war in the hands of the English 
STd his urgent necessity to settle his dominions on the coast of 
Malabar According to Sardesai it was a hunnliating treaty o 
the M^rattos because Tippu was able to get so many places 
the Ma Mflrathas 1 M a let proves conclusively that 

&wfBthene?gS« to extent of U lakhe per annum. 

had surrendered to the Peshwa three places he had 
reduLd Badami reckoned to produce a revenue of three |akhs, 

TT -f+nrci 1 akhs Nersuiid two lakhs and to th© Nizam AdoDi, 

fheSfrrttaol w^rtaplled no positive loss to Tippu as he 
had nl^r SeSed it. In lieu of all, Tippu had amply repaid 

himself by the reduction and possession of Savnur> estimated to 

vield 11 lak ha per annum, Kanakagiri and A nnagondi, countries 
RoSih of Savnur giving him three lakhs and seven lakhs respec- 
nt i„ TKiio iTt aoro-fpierate. he had a balance of 11 lakhs per 


Poona Residency Records, 11, Letter 57. p. 105, ; Sardesai op at, 
^Reeaiding Gajendraghar there is some difference of opinion, 
i that Gajendraghar was given over to Tippu whereas Sardesai 
It was taken by the Marathas. 

Sardesai, oj? ct/, p. 290. 

Wilks, op at, p. 550 ; James Mill, History of British Indt , 
Poona Residency Records, Introduction, p. 15, (Vol. H); 





Indian powers,— namely, the Marathas, the Mysoreans, and the 
Nizam — , for the sake of keeping the integrity and oneness of the 
country and to repel any _ foreign invader with concerted effort, 
whatever disagreement might happen to subsist between them at 
the time, it being provided that the disagreement in question 
should be suspended during the continuance of external danger.® 


Summary 


SOME DIFFICULTIES OF THE COLLECTOE IN THE 
CEDED AND CONQUERED PROVINCES (1801-33).” 


Mr. R. N. Nagar, M. A., (Lucknow University). 

The early period of the British regime in the ceded and 
conquered Provinces was full of discontent and unrest. The 
Collector, as the pivot of the administrative system, has to share 
the responsibilities to a large extent. But the difficulties in his 
way were such that even a man of average ability could not 
have been able to cope with them successfully. Exorbitant demand 
in revenue, and its continual increase, the Sales Law and other 
ill-drafted regulations created great unrest. Since he had to 
have a prior sanction of the Board of Commissioners and the 
Governor-General-in-Council even for trivial details, not only was 
his freedom of judgment, initiative and action thwarted, but he 
bad to enter into a huge mass of correspondence which interfered 
seriously with his day-to-day administration. The most unfortu- 
nate thing, however, was that his relationship with his subordi- 
nate officers, who were woefully corrupt and uncontrollable was 
far from cordial. Finally, he had also to shoulder various other 
duties of considerable importance, but they were seriously neglected 
owing to his preoccupation with revenue duties. Thus, singly 
incharge of a large, often unwieldy district, and with heavy odds 
against him, if he, sometimes, worked faultily or haltingly, the 
fault was not all his. 


6. Kirkpatrik, op cit. p. 482. 
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Summary. 

‘‘THE PESHWA’S MONEY.” 


Mr. K. SajUN Lal, M.A., F.R.S.A., (Secunderabad). j 

Many months after Poona had been in the British possession, 
many months after Mr. Elphinstone’s proclamation, in which 
he promised that all property real and personal would be protected, j 
and the Court of justice would be immediately established ; and i 

many months after the actual establishment in Poona, and [ 

adjacent country, when inhabitants had as much right to the, | 
protection of the Courts of justice as the inhabitants of Bombay 
Naroba, the Kelledar of Rayagarh, without the imputation of any 
offence and also without the form of pretence, was taken from his 
house, wife and family and thrown into the common jail. His 
Gumashta shared the same fate with the additional severity of 
being kept in irons. N aroba’s house was entered by a military 
force, and his treasure taken without a shadow of evidence that it 
was not his own, and his family reduced to the dire necessity of 
borrowing Rs. 20. They were kept in prison many months, during 
which Capt. Robertson endeavoured to obtain admission from 
them to justify those acts. 

Even after the release of Naroba, the proceedings were 
Equally extra -ordinary. His papers having been seized by Capt. 
Robertson, he was interrogated as to the most intricate accounts 
of imthense sums of many years ; and by inversion of the most 
obvious rules of justice, his property was first seized, and detained 
even without the pretence of any right, and then he was required 
to show his own title to it and thereafter he was deprived of the 
means of so doing by the seizure of his documents. 


Summary. 

“LORD DALHAUSIE’S PUNJAB POLICY : DID HE THIhiK 
OF ESTABLISHING A “HINDU” POWER THERE?” 

BY 

MB. PAEESH NATH MUKHERjEE, M.A., Lucknow. 

1, The object of the present Paper is to see how far Lord 
Dalhousie really wanted to annex the Punjab. 



t. To study if Lord Dalhousie wanted to set up a ‘Hindu’ or 
‘Sikh’ Protectorate ? 

fi’id i^ord Dalhousie 

seriously thought of establishing a ‘Sikh’ or ‘Hindu’ Protectorate 
quite for some time. 

4. But this was not possible. In the first place, owing to 

the intrigues of the Sikh court he had very soon to abandon the 
‘Sikhs’. _ 

5. Owing to the fact that ‘the material’ for a ‘Hindu’ Pro- 
tectorate ‘did not exist’ Lord Dalhousie had to give up the idea 
of forming a ‘Hindu’ Protectorate also. 

6. Hence, finally there remained no option but to annex 
the Punjab. 


Summary 


THE PALASSI REBELLIOJ^— A NEW STUDY 


Mr. P. K. S. raja, Annamalai University. 

The Palassi Raja belonged to the western branch of the royal 
family of Kottayam. During the Mysorean inyasion the Senior 
Raja and his immediate successors had fled to Travpcore and 
the defence of Kottayam fell on the shouWers_of the Palassi 
Baja. When Tipu came into conflict with the English m 17yu 
the Raja helped the latter. After the defeat of Tipu in 1792 
the Raja’s dominions were not restored to him but were loosed 
to the Kurumbarnad Raja who had no right or influence in the 
Kottayam district. This act of injustice drove the Raia *0 open 
rebellion. He received secret help from the people of Kottayam 
and inflicted reverse after reverse on the qompany s till 

the Company requisitioned the services of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley adopted the block house system of warfare 
severe punishment on those who were suspected of 
that Raja. Finally, deserted by all his People, he ™ ^effect^ 
cornered with five of his followers by Mr. Baber, S^Coll^tor 
r.f di-o-iainn of Malabar in November 1805. With 



Section VI 


(Local History) 
Dravidian Eisiory. 
PEESIDENTlAL ADDRESS 


Peof. T. P. Meenakshisundaram 


Friends I 

I address you in Tamil with a sweet word which 
connotes discerning love and selfless service in the cause 
of Truth. 1 cannot sufficiently thank the authorities of 
this Congress for conferring upon me this great privilege 
of presiding over this section of Dravidology specially insti- 
tuted in keeping with the greatness of this Tamil Univer- 
sity in the heart of Dravidian culture speaking the Tamil 
language the Dravidian language par excellance. I need 
not waste your precious time by proving the obvious that 
I do not deserve this honour. Suffice it to say that this 
offer coming at the last moment, as a command throughout 
from my teachers I as a dutiful student trained under the 
old order of things had no other alternative but to obey. 
The Acarya Mukhollasa, the blossoming of the face of the 
teacher into a smile satisfied with the student is the 
summum bonum of a student’s life. I am happy that in 
obeying this command I am paying my homage to my 
two great teachers the President and Secretary of the 
Reception Committee. 

The word, Dravidian denotes a particular variety of 
Indian culture rather than any particular race. Racial 
purity is a great myth, though this conclusion may not be 
palatable to the unnatural taste of the politicians of Hitler’s 
way of thinking, trying to base their politics on racial 
hatred. The innumerable social groups or tribes which 
came into this country were harmonised within the frame 
work of caste system each with its hierarchy of Brahmins 
and others and after this fusion nothing prevented the 
Brahmin of one group no longer distinguished as separate, 
from marrying into the Brahmin families of another group 
equally undistinguished. That was how the problem of 
race was solved, if it can be called a solution. 

... 388 ' ’ 
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The Dravidians and the Aryans which mean for our 
purpose no more than the earlier and the later group 
respectively may be looked upon after their fusion as 
something like the Northern and Southern groups of States 
of United States of America. The number of groups that 
came into India were noE two but almost infinite but 
because of the linguistic distinction all these can be grouped 
under the two heads of Aryan and Dravidian without any 
referenoe to race or blood. The Dravidian group coming 
to oocupy Southern India, though not free from Aryan 
admixture, individualised itself, thanks to the physical 
isolation of the country, by the possession and development 
of the Dravidian Language as the embodiment of its 
special contribution to the main Indian culture. The Aryan 
group so-called spreading in the North India had itself a 
Dravidian basis as shown by Anthropologists _ from Rislay 
onwards, its special feature therefore consisting in its 
peculiar way of giving expression to its contribution in 
the Aryan Vernaculars. Even the languages, however, 
cease to be true criterions of this division. The greatest 
contributions to Sanskrit came from the Dravidian country 
■from Sankara, Ramanuja, DigNaga and the various founders 
and followers of the mutts of the Non-brahmin Tamilians 
like Gnanaprakasar who had written a commentary on 
Paushkaragama, a copy of which one finds, tha^s to the 

kindness of Dharmapuram mutt, displayedin the Exhibi- 
tion of this year. The vernaculars^ of North India them- 
selves reveal very many characteristic features of the 

Dravidian languages. , . , j +-u^ 

The Indus valley civilisation is claimed to be the 
starting point of Dravidian progress. The conceptmns of 
Yogic Pasupati, the Lord of the living beings, of the Mother 
and of the divinity of the Bull had their origin in this 
ancient civilisation. Mohenja Daro and Harrappa could 
not be two accidental Islands of culture. Nature knows 
no such isolation. This civilisation must have spread all 
over India and it must have a series of connections with 
the Indian civilisation of the later 
at least in the post-war period, excavations on 
scale will be undertaken by the Archaelogical Departme 
so as to get at the various strata, of the Indian civilisation. 
We are glad to learn that Dr. Wheeler the Dpector Genera 

of Archaeology is addressing the Sav^give 

on “Archaeological Planning for India which may give 

"" '“Even with r£not to the Indue Valley eivilmtioa 



there is the work of deciphering the _^cript.^ ^ 
anxiously awaiting the publicaUon of Father Heras^al^^^ 
on the Mohanjadaro script offering a key to its deoipher- 
ment. There is his further thesis that this civilisation is 
connected with the Meditterranean civilisation. That is 
not the whole of the story. The script of the ancient Pacihc, 

is said to show great resemblances to the Mohenjadaro 
script. The J^olynesian languages are related to tne 
Xolarian languages which have in turni nfluenced the Dravi- 
dian and Aryan languages of India. I^e ® 

with the Far East goes back to the prehistoric _ times. 
According to a Sangam verse, sugarcane is said to have 
been brought from the Eastern Archipelago by an ancestor 
of the Velirs of Tamil land. The teak rafters he iinbedded 
in the pyramids of Egypt, carried from the West Coast 
of India by the Dra vidian sailors of ancient times, a 
comparative study therefore of the civilisations, cultures 
languages and ethos of the West, the Middle East anff the 
Far East has to become the basis of our future Dravidian 
studies. 

The next epoch is the age of the Vedas to the Puranas. 
The vedio language, the classical Sanskrit' and the North 
Indian vernaculars have developed — thanks to the influence 
of the Dravid an group— in a way different from^ thep 
sister languages of the West. A deeper study of •'‘hs 
problem may, as often pointed out, reveal a picture of the 
Dravidian culture of the respective ages. Pargitar. and 
others have searched with some success, for the Dravidian 
foundations of the Vedic and Puranic cluture. Systematic 
work in this direction carried without prejudice, will certa- 
inly throw a flood of light, if we make careful use of the 
findings in Anthropology with all its recent developments 
in Bio-chemistry, Ethnology, folklore. Archaeology, Numis- 
matics, Epigraphy and Linguistics. 

A historical study of the various Dravidian languages 
both cultivated and uncultivated, is required for a com- 
parison with the parallel development of the Aryan langu- 
ages and for the .construction of the parent tongue on its 
march through the ages mirroring forth the progress of 
Dravidian culture. This will once for all answer the 
tion whether the Dravidian languages are as claimed by 
a few diehards mere Prakrit of the Sanskrit or independent 
languages. 

All this may suggest that only an onmisoient being 
can with any usefulness engage himself in this study of 
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Dravidology and any achievement being denied to ordinary 
mortals living in this age of specialisation. But fortunately 
progress in knov^ledge is no longer in this age of democracy 
due to the geniuses alone ; though these shining lights of 
intelligence have still a place and that too an important 
place. Research has become a co-operative work and here 
in this sphere of Dravidology, all votaries of knowledge 
can contribute their mite. This is in keeping with the 
great ideal of the ancient Tamilians expressed by the great 
poet Kanian Poonkunranar who claims every village in 
the world as his native home any every human being as 
his brother. The Universities of Madras, Andhra, Anna-' 
malai and Travancore have provided for this kind of studies. 
The University of Calcutta had also provided for the study 
of Dravidology and the first series of lecture were delivered by 
Dr. S. Krishnaswami Iyengar giving an outline of Dravidian 
culture. It is high time other Universities woke up to this 
importance of this subject which has assumed globular 
proportions. . , 

So much for the basic foundations of Dravidology. 
The history of the Dravidian culture as the history of South 
India is known in outline. The literatures of the Dravidian 
languages do not carry us very much beyond a few centuries 
before the birth of Christ. The oldest known work is Tol- 
kappiyam in Tamil. The Sangam literature gives us a 
picture of the beginning of the Christian era. The Gaja- 
bahu Senguttuvan synchronism as already emphasised by 
Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar and further strengthened 
by Mr. V. R. Dikshitar and others is very important. 
Though the Madras University has published a book on 
the Chronology of the Sangam Kings, I do not think any- 
body is satisfied with that picture of refraction. The next 
milestone fixed by the late Professor Sundaram Pillai is 
the age of Sambandar in the epoch of the Pallavas in the 
7th century. In between the Sangam age and the Pallava 
age the dense darkness has not been pierced by ai^ ray 
of light. The Kalahra interragnum is still a puzzle. The 
Pallava period has been more or less worked out thanks to 
scholars like Dubreuil and others. Professor Nilakanta 
Sastri has given us an almost complete picture of the Cola 
and also a tentative sketch of the Panc^as. The Chera 
history has been attempted by Sri G. 
no one can rest content with that Silhoutte. Muslim 

influence has yet to be studied in detail though this ^^jk 
has been happily begun by the Osmania University. The 
Vijayanagar history but for a few points still open foi: 
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discussion, has yielded almost all its treasures to patient 
research. The history of the British connection with South 
India and the various petty principalities are being worked 
out by this University under the able guidance and lead of 
Professor C. S. Srinivasachariar. 

Be it remembered that all this is the result of research 
of recent years, We can therefore be justly proud of our 
achievements. But when we realize the work yet 
remaining on hand, we naturally feel “So much to do and 
so little done”! The classical literature in Tamil has to be 
translated into English. The translation of Tiruvacakam, 
Kural and Ualadiyar had opened the eyes of the West. A 
translation of the Sangam literature will place this treasure 
at the disposal of the world ; and researches therein will 
become worldwide. Nor have we all the inscriptions of this 
country in print. The Epigraphical department is still 
printing the inscriptions collected in the early years of 
this century. May I from this platform appeal to the 
Hindu Religious Ednowment Board to take up this question 
of printing the inscriptions of the Temples under their 
jurisdiction at an early date and selling them for a normal 
price. These inscriptions have to be translated and the 
old translations revised in the light of recent researches. 
The Research Department in Tamil of this University has 
found it necessary to reinterpret a few crucial inscriptions 
in the light of which it is engaged in writing a history of 
the Ohola period in Tamil. The important records of the 
Mackenzie Collections have not as yet been published and 
many of them are of great historical value. The Kenga 
Desa Rajakkal Caiitam, it is now realised gives a fairly 
^ accurate summary of the events. We hope Prof. Srinivasa- 
chariar who has translated the Karnataka Rajakkal 
Oaritam will publish it with his valuable note. 

But all these remarks concern the political history 
which is given only a minor place in our modern conoep- 
i tion oif history. The tracing of the constitutional develop- 
ment from the earliest times has yet to be attempted. 
Though the economic aspect of the various periods has been 
dealt with piecemeal, no attempt has been made to give a 
detailed and connected narrative. The social history can 
be easily written with the help of the literature and insorip" 
tions..,, Tolkappiyam gives a beautiful and idealistic picture 
of the Tamil civilisation. Tirukkural has portrayed forth 
, the ideals of Man for all times and climes. The inscrip- 
tions reveal tq u^ a society based on the institution of thq 
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temples which played the part of colleges, hospitals, poor- 
houses, theatres, libraries, art galleries, academies of music 
and literature and village assemblies. The chieftains and 
poligars started a new era of force and patronage and with 
the advent of the British our Society has been undergoing 
a rapid change especially during the period of the Second 
World War which has forcibly set us all athinking of 
politics, sociology and economics. We are all playing the 
game and it is impossible for us to be also at the same time 
the disinterested onlookers of the game for assessing its 
permanent value. 

The cultural history is much more important than any 
of these. The mural paintings in Tamil land as hinted 
in one of the poems of Anduvan are as old as the_ Sangam 
age. But no traces of these are, however, found in Tirup- 
parankunram where the poet had seen these works of art. 
The paintings of Cittannavasal belong to the Pallava Period. 
The late lamented S. K. Govindasarai of the History depart- 
ment of this University brought to light the existence 
of the Chola paintings in the Tanjore temple behind the 
two later plasters each containing the paintings of the 
Vijayanagar and Nayak periods, respectively. These latter 
reveal the influences of Mughal art. The mural' paintings 
of the Padmanapuram Palace in Travancore of the 16th 
century show traces of Arabic influence. After Ravi 
Varma’s attempt which reveal the Western influence, the 
Southern country has not produced any great painters of 
eminence. The Bengal school reigns supreme and is being 
followed by the amateur painters of this land. 

Coining to other arts, there is ample material for 
constructing a history^ of architecture, especially of the 
Temple and of iconography which are the distinct contri- 
bution of the Dravidian cult of Beauty. The Pallava 
temples of Mahabalipuram and Conjeevaram, the Chola 
temples of Tanjore and Dharasuram and the Pandya 
temples of Tinnevelly and Tirupparankunram, the Tenkasi 
temple of the later Pandyas, the Rayar gopurams of 
Chidambaram and Tiruvannamalai representing the 
Vijayanagar architecture, the Rayak and Mahratta exten- 
sion of the temples of Madura and Tanjore, the extensions 
made by the Setupatis to Rameswaram, where the peculiar 
pillars in the corridors create a beautiful illusion of 
an arched vault, the architectural patterns of Tiruyihmiz- 
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ipies of later times comi ng 
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• ' [00 V Qovernment and 
i to us the history of ^the 
iian architecture. The^ oyo 
[fully expressed in the ivory 
spread all over the Southern 
vory carving of the realistic 
, of the Alagar Temple of 
e artist bad carved an untpr- 
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^ jt "k flia o^iTTiAtio music is the U'liciciit idinii 

Su^\c!"“8a^[Uat‘oa "Sc“of the earliest 

work on Music refe« to 

®';t^fSrr“n°s muibrats old place of h^our, 

under the enthusiastic leadership of its founder Pro-Ohan- 

S4a?ttr^u"enM^ ‘^^i U ££w{to . 
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Museum a musical instrument which by its p+ftTature 
KL to the Yal described in the Sangam hteiatme 
aifr-'Cting all my attention. On closer examination it 
found to be the ^er Yal of 22 strings mentioned in Perum- 
panarruppatai of the Sangam age and I learnt that it , 
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Eolith India Tho arts of Bharata Katya of the So , 
lathakali of Malabar and of Terukkuttu of the Tamil land 
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are peculiarly Dravidian. Malayalam has realised the 
importance of Kathakali but the Tamil country has 
not yet awakened to the artistic beauty of the Terukkoottu 
which is really a continuous flow pf Bharata Natya and 
vocal music a harmony of dance, music and poetry. 

Literature mirrors forth the culture of a country 
better than anv other art. One has to confess that an 
authoritative history of Tamil literature has yet to be 
written. The date of almost every poet of enainence is m 
doubt but fortunately the general outline h&s been sketched 
and this has impressed the minds of all' lovers of art and 
knowledge. The l^ineteenth century introduced the classics 
of Tamil land to the West— thanks to a band of selfless 
western scholars like Hoisington, Pope Gover and Caldweh 
This work unfortunately bad not been continued bhou^ 
Indians like Dr. S. Krishnaswami Iyengar and _Mr. V, K. 
Ramchaiidra Dikshitar have_ translated respectively the 
last chapter of Manimekhalai and the whole of Silappat.- 
karam. Even the Sthala Puranas of the last few centuries 
have^n importance of their own. They are merely versi- 
fications of ^the falk tales of this land 
garb should not scare anyone away from this mine of gold. 
Everyone of these books contain an 

Utopia of its own, a plan for an ideal land. A history of 
these Utopias is worth writing, 

riphtlv condemned for their exaggeration and hyperbole 

but the student of history can never forget 

rendered by the glorification of every +o 

„„ o-rane. thus bringing a ray of hope to 



th:it it is necessary that an attempt at a complete collection 
should be made at once before these rare copies disappear 
altogether from this country. The earliest printed 
Tamil work is said to be in the University of Sorbonne and 
in the library of the Vatican. A serious _ search in the 
libraries of the West especially of the Yaticair and of the 
University of Goembra for maniisoripts from^TamiU^ 1^ 
has to be instituted at an early date. It is confidently hoped 
by many who are L— - — _ 
to us a new as 

have seen 1. _ 

of hope some of misgivings 1 
The history of religion 
land though yet unwritten, promises 
importance, 
dom from invasions 
preserved and developed the Indian 
purity. The Parsees, the Syrian 
came here not as invaders, T 
with love. The si 
harmony have c. 
southern country 
characteristic of its own. 

Dig Naga and Dammapala, are . _ . 

Nalanda University who developed Buddhist logic on t>rigi- 
nal lines. They, it ought to be remembered, belonged to 
Conjeevaram. Dramidacariyar the precursor of R tmanu 3 a, 
Sankara, Ramanuja and Vedanta Desika had Tamil as 
their mother tongue. The conception of Nataraja the idea 
of all the creation as the lila or play or dance of Siva is 
the message of this place of Chidambaram where we have 
all assembled to-day. Tevaram, Tiruvacekam and Ualayi- 
ram clearly prove that Tamil is the language of divine 
experience. It is the Bhakti cult of Tamil” land as old as 
Pati natal of the Sansram aee which preserves the technical 


s best able to judge, that this may present 
” aspect of the Dravidiau culture. Recent years 
the birth of a good volume of literature ; some lul) 
but all looking for the future. ^ 

L and philosophy of the Tamil 
to be of immense 
The South in its political isolation and free- 
and conflicts experienced by the north, 
’■„_i culture in its pristine 
Christians and the Moors 
but respected guests welcomed 
jpirit of toleration and the attempt at 
coloured and shaped the thought of the 
The Jainism of South India has a 
So was Buddhism of the South, 
very great names of the 
■ • -'* 1 - 
belonged to 



superconscious and empnasising tne great trutn ‘ijove is 
God’, most of the writings of this school now available 
belong only to the last two or three centuries. Their ex- 
periments in Chemistry especially with minerals and 
poisons which they tried to sublimate into harmless but 
useful medicines may be looked upon as the continuation 
of the experiments of the Muslims praised by Roger Bacon 
and others, though ultimately these Siddha school produced 
a new system so much different from the Unani system 
of the muslims. The Sufi mysticism harmonised with the 
Vedanta is visible in their poems. The value of this 
treasure house of scientific and philosophic learning has not 
as yet been assessed at its proper value and that can be 
done only by a body of unbiased scholars well versed in 
modern science and philosophy. The scholastic philosophy 
found its way into Tamil through the writings of Robert 
De Nobili, Aloysius, Gonsalves and Beschi and these have 
to be studied from this point of view. Lastly, we have a 
line of poets of universal religion ending with Ramalinga 
Swamigal of the last century who preached to the ever 
struggling world his Samarasa Sanmarga or the Universal' 
Religion of Love and Wisdom in the mellifluous verses 
which seem to be bearing fruits in the New Age which 
is now taking shape and form. The prevailing tendency 
as is made clear by the Master of Modern Tamil prose 
Mr. T. V, K. and others are to produce in spite of what is 
happening in Indonesia and in our country, a happy com- 
mingling in this land of United culture, of the ideals of the 
East and the West ; which has ever been the message of 
Dravidian culture all through its vicissitude in its onward 
march in quest of the infinite truth, infinite knowledge and 
infinite bliss. 

1 have attempted the impossible but I fondly rmpe that 
I have sufldciently emphasised the importance of Dravido- 
logy though pointing only just to an arc of that universal 
circle. May that universal spirit which has been inspiring 
the eternal pilgrimage of the Dravidian culture guide our 
research and may that kindly light of ^ove lead us 
from nroerrftss to Drosrross ill our ssarch EitBr th© iniinitB 













A. PASSAGE IN THE PEASASTI OF RaJaDHIRaJA I CHOLA 


PEOF. K. A. NILAKANTA SaSTBI, University of Madras. 


One section of the prasasti R 

obscure for ^ ^p^fssi'^^’a^'doubt aoout the interpretation 

lightly o’^er It, only Further study, and very helpful 

oftWby Hultesch atbn.p.^5A^^^^.^^y^^^^ 

suggestions Venkataramanyya, Reader in Indian 

(Travancore) and by Ui. • , enable me to give a satistactory 
History, of the text, and that is my reason 

Ahavamallanum-anjarkevutan 

tingarum-padaiyal angavan senaiayut- 
Kandappayanum Kanga-daranum 
vandamar kalirrodu madiyat-tindiral 
virudar Vikkiyum Vijaygdittanun- 

karumurat-Oangamayyanu-mudalinar 

samara-biruvottudaiya virisudarp. 

pon-nodaik-kari puraviyodum pidittut- 

tannadaiyir-cayan-gondonnar 

KolUpPattai-yulleri madappitta ,, , ,,yi,en 

Haltesoh-s ‘’Safd •"'’wben Gapdappayan and 

even Ahavamallan bee armv fell along with (their) 

Ganggdharan, (who belonge ) .xTith bees (in a battle) with 

Sephanls {whose tempUs) *‘*A,‘’nhe (J»o) warriors 

the irresistible ““f, SingamWan of great 

of great oourage-Vikta I fSa/ohola kint) 

»e-tnStf’ £otp\’Skrroitg) o1'kfrtnie;,dobe 

consumed by fire, . , u +k 


consumea uy uic, • p k +h 

This translation is now seen to be The 

itvinnrtant though the second is much more so than the drst. iu« 
first and the less material point is that Kevudan, the coinni , 
fs arinvention due to mistake ; I suspected this name from the 




1 TMs'ma^Wliaps mean that he did not undress and test 
nntUhehad Mught and defeated his pmtes -(Hnltaseh s note). 
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was suggested some years ago by Mr. Desikavinayakam in a 
private letter to me. It is anjarku-evu-tan-tangarum-padaiyal 
meaning respectively ‘to become afraid’, _ ‘send forth,’ ‘his own’ 
‘by his irresistible army’ i.e. so that even Ahavamalla (in spite of 
his name ‘wrestler in battle’) became afraid by the despatch of 
his irresistible army. Thus no Chola Commander is mentioned 
by name here, though som» uames of the Ohalukya generals occur 
in the succeeding lines. 

The second and the more important point relates to the 
phrase tannadaiyia-cayangondu rendered by Hultryseh into ‘achiev- 
ed victory in his garment’ — a translation in itself very near 
nonsense, and pushed right across the border by the explanatory 
footnote appended to it. 

We may note a slightly different version of the same incident 
in another inscription of Rajadhiraja, which reads f 

tan kodippadaiyai yevik-kannadakar vidukada-karipuralat- 

tannadaiyir-ramit-parani-kondu 

This passage clearly indicates that Tannadai is tlie name of 
a place where an important victory was gained by Rajadhiraja 
which was celebrated in a parani, a literary genre in Tamil 
adopted for describing martial victories, — the Kalingattupparani 
being the best known poem of this class. This short passage says 
that the Chola monarch despatched his troops under his flag, 
they met the Karnataka forces and destroyed many elephants 
belonging to them at Tannadai, and thus entitled Rajadhiraja to 
the distinction of a parani being composed in his honour. There 
would be no point in saying that the monarch accepted this poem 
with his robes unchanged — as we should say if we adhere to 
Hultzsch’s interpretation of tannadai. This point was first raised 
by Dr. N. Venkataramanyya who also suggested its identification 
with Dhanyakataka on the south bank of the Krishna river in 
the modern Giintur district. He has since suggested another 
possibility that Dhannada is the same as Dhannavgda, a fortified 
place in the Jammalaniadugu taluq of the Guddapa district. But 
I think on the whole the identification with modern Dharnikot 
is to be preferred for two reasons. First the battle of Dhannada 
is followed by an invasion of Kollipakkai, Kulpak, about 40 miles 
JN. E. of Hyderabad, for which Dharnikota gives a much better 
starting base than any place in Cuddapah is likely to give. 
Further the wars between the Chalukyas and Cholas in this 
period were waged on two fronts one in the west across the 
Tungabhadra in Oangavadi and Nolambavadi, and the other in 
Vengi, The Vengi campaigns usually took the coastal road which 
continued till recently to be the main military road from Madras 
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to Hyderabad and Secunderabad. , , 

in the Peninsula of India (Madras, 1853) ta ^ 

George to Nellore, Ongo^, an Palnad 1 

river which is crossed at Potidigul m the 
iito HTderabad territory. To these reasons may 
the evidence of the Kalidindi plates of Rajiara] 
probably referring to ‘hi®, very oampa.|n of 

dearly locating the eoene “f .™P?y7l®>“So 
nhaiukva and Chola forces m the deltaic regioi 
rive? To my mind there is no ^-om for douU no 

(Dhannada) is a place name, to 

Dli^nvaksits.kS'5 Dharnikot cis it is k 

Dhannada occurs in some other inscrip ions as 
Velugotivarivamsavali, but I know nothing 
the identification proposed. 

I would now therefore render the passage 
from the prasasti of Rajadhiraja in the 

» a:f 

vfirVi and Viiayadityan, Sangamayan of gr 


A CHRONOLOGICAL NOTE ON THE REIGN OF 

kampavarman p allay a.. 


K. R. VENKATABAMA AYYAR, 
Historical Records OfBcer, Pudukkottai State, 

I have shown elsewhere* that 0. 87'2-890 is the mo 
period that may be assigned to the reign of Apara]] 
and that Kampavarman and Aparajitavarman were. 


4. ed N. Venkataramanyya. Bharati. 
1. Jn a forthcoming publication. 
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Three inscriptionsa from Tiruvorriyur, all engraved in the same 
hnnd similar in language and terminology even to such details 
»rL peMlty to be paid for pop-Miilment of tbe stipulated 
terms to^wit a small fine in Kanam per day payable to the dMr- 
or court of justice, are a clear enough indication 
ftat the two Rulers were contemporaries on the throne unless it 
wss that sLe later scribe reinscribed them all at a subsequent 
ITe whinh cSecture appears 

[nscriSns These inscriptions lead to the conclusion that the 
?th regnal year of Kampavarman corresponeded to the 6th of 

Aparajitavarman. 

Nnndikamvesvaram^ (the name of a temple) and 

kampesvarn^caturvedimangalam^ ^?rom’'“Se °Nortb“ScoT“distriot 

names occurrmg m j:„aj.man III. His latest 

infcriptions of his reign that throw light on the date of his reign. 

A SolapuramB (North , ^iTJkftya^^buy a® tomb^and 

of Kampavarman’s reign, states that J^jjadi y Prithivi 

a Siva temple o^^r it in memo ^ . ^Q-geg at the commenoe- 

Gangaraiyar. The mutilated ^ +u„ ^,,^0 progenitors 

ment of theinscription^entiont^^ ^ son ^of Prithivi 

of the Ganga line. ® rv of Vijayakampavarman. 

Gangaraiyar and a contemporary , ^ Ganga Prithivi- 

Prithivi Gangaraiyar in obviously the the battle of 

pati I (Dindiga) who died in the /prjthivipati had a son 

Sripurambiam . (880 A. H) kimw that Prithmp^ , 

PeSlps^Sditya^'was another son J^J^gorited in 880 
'Sra “/r ^r'daaV ot ftUhVtt 1 1 in that case 880 was 

the 8th year of Kampa’s reign. 

An inscription from Melpatti® Kamp?s reign, records that 
district), dated in the Wth year of Kampa sjmg 
when the army . ^f^Pp«„nas:ar” a soldier of Vana- 

Kavannur, the '^Kamdt who t°4/®XfeU in the encounter. To 
raiyar (the Bana King), opposed it ^d with Dindiga 

identity the Pirudi Gangaraiyar otthm the patent 

' Prithivipati I, as is sometimes terms with the Banas, 

fact that Prithivipati I was m the Ba-aa King 

and had married his daughter Kunaavvai 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7 . 

5X 


S. 1. 1. XU Nos. 90, 91 and 99. 

E. 1. Vll p. 196. 

469 of 1925. ^ 

429 of 1902. ... ... 

S. l‘LtxiI ini. pp. Vnyu(8- I.XXIU sUul 





Vikramaditya I surnamed Jayamem eTer 

have no evidence that Marasimha II, son of Pritmvipati i, evei 
reiened and it is generally believed that Prithivipati II must have 
assumed royal authority soon after the death of Prithivipati I, 

The battle between Prithivipati’s men and 

iriQpri'ntlon must relate to one of the eaiiiei oiasiies 

that led to a flare up in the ®apa countey resulting m a sg^s 
of conflicts between Prithivipati II and the Banas until Parantaka 
Cola I in his career of aggrandisement, lent his powerful support 

to Prithivipati, destroyed Sana sovereignty and conferred it on 
him togeServ/ith the title ol BanaMraja. This record may be 

dated 882 A. D. 

An inscriotion of the 19th regnal year (0. 891 A. D.) of 

Kam^" rS^ Tkuvorriyur^ records th^ Tf'Ste” monS^ 
w Niriiniana the high-priest and head of a baivite mona,stery, 
W the CdowmentI tLt he made to it. Nirafijana s _disciple 
Oaturanana Pandita succeeded to the headship^® soon aft^OT 949 
A D the year of the battle of Takfcolam. Apparently of piala 

origin CatLnana took service under Parantaka Cola-s_ son. 
PaiadUva and won the confidence of his royal ^master. When 
’vwrog giain in the battle of Takkolam, Oaturanana was 
?truci witJ had not died in battle fighting by 

the side of his master, bathed in the Ganges ^ whom^Te 

and took initiation into Wannyasa from ^iranjana, whom he 
shortly succeeded as high- priest, Nirasjanas death 

occurred in 950 or 951, about 60 yearsii after 

of the temple of Nirafijanesvarattu Mahadeva mentioned in th 

inscription under review. 

Another Tiruvorriyur inscriptionia mentions a gift 
Arinjigai (Arindikai), queen of Videlvidugu Ilangovejar of ' 

balur in Konadu.i8 The date of the record is not 
Government Epigraphist thinks that it may be 11, lo or io, 
corre.sponding to 88^ 885 or 888 A. D. This chief who assumed 
the Pallava surname FirfeiwdwpM, was also known as lannavan 


8 . Kavidi is an ancient title of nobility. 

9. S. 1 . 1. Xll No. 105 (372 of 1911.) 

10 ^ 181 of J912 (See also M. E. R. 1913 Part 11 p. 93.) 

il! Monks LeUwn to have ^en heads of monasteries for 

more than 60 years. Inscf iptions of /he 31st year 1354)- 

1, corresponding to 1043 A. D. (104 of 1911) 399 of 1896; (S.l. 1. V. 
mention a Caturanana, who must have been a successor of ^ =.^^3 
ranana. who became Niranjana's disciple and was ^“®he 

III. A still later Caturanana is mentioned m two mscnptto 

9th year of Rajadhiraja 11—371 of 1911 and 206 of 19 i2. 

12. 174 of 1912 ; S. 1. 1. Xll No. 103. 

13. Now included in the Pudukkottai State. 

14. 11 is the most prpbable date, 



15. See the author’s Sankara Parvati Lectures (Madras University) 

now in the Press. , 

16. Sastri : Colas p. 137 ; 161 or 19lo. 
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Professor v. Narayana Pillai, M.A., B.L., 

University College, Trivandrum. 


References to Srimulavasom. 

1 Monsieur Foucher discovered in G-andhara an pag^of 

patha.” . (3 • 1 

9 A Tin+h fir inscription which makes reference to briniuia- 

copper grant- of Vikramaditya Varagupa of the 

VrKhnikula *^“The inscription is engraved on two coPPer Pla^®!; 
Se"side the ult plate contains the end^^of .‘be lamd 

torin™ on the Smd* side” ot the 1st plate and is continued on 

fe'ortrM. "FSB5 

30th. December, 868.* 


The inscription when translated reads “He who is himself 
r n f . ...may he, the son of Suddhodana 

iupporfalfthe toe worlds'’ Mav^tht 

be^ for a long time, like two eyes to Goddess Earth. May th 
mooLike radkince of the Buddha long grant prosperity to us his 
worshippers.*' 


The donee of this grant is said to be the Bhattaraka ot 
Srimulavasam. 


This inscription is of very great importance to history of 
Buddhism in Kerala. A king by name Varagun 

of Vrishnikula makes a grant ot some land to the ; thl 

Brimulavasom. The passage invoking the Sauddhodani, the 
Dharma and the Sangha to bless the transaction is suffici 
evidence to establish that Brimulavasom for the benefit ot whicn 
the gift was made was a Buddhist , temple and that the donor was 
himself a patron of Buddhism. 


1. L. Iconogiaphie Bouddhique, A. Foucher Part Ip. 105. 

2. Travancote Archaeological series, Voi. 1, p. 10 /. 
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f^?^Vrfhrtorof°VeTa?tlo®waf< 

,? KSSrunandakka. and he (Vikiamaditya 
about 868 A. D.® 

to Srimulavasom^is 

From 

That Srinulavasom was a 

The Kavya records that m 
of the Musbika country, _ 
between Perumpuzhai 
to encroach upon 
of Jiha (Buddha). 
strengthened the shore 

in the Mushikavamsa 
n and having a bear 
Valabha, a nephew of Ei 
• -i the king of 

i n6"ws of the dostu oi ^ 
’ w one Vikramarama reached 

• t the usurper. On 
tL7ichTnd flourishing temple of 
t5uus town of f^^he ^Jaina great men ( 

received, ^h^^^Slrectly to the capital of his ki 

of the Mushikavamsa, cofobjrate 

nlate grant in testifying to 
BuddM/ temple, Sn 


above is i 
successor ( 
reigned* at 

3. A third reference 
kavamsa, a Sanskrit Kavya 
be learnt i—- 
in ancient times, 
maraman, the king , 
the tract of land lying 
tanam,® the sea began 
submerging the tempi 
blocks of stone he t — 
from destruction. 

There is another passage 
direct reference to Srimulavasom 
location of the temple. 
nroceeded southwards to ]om 
Cholaking. On ,his way ^the 
and the usurt ' " 

proceeded straight again^ 
visit to 
righteous 
and 1. — 
that place and 

The evidence 
mony of thejjopper 

flourishing . Tiuot tm 

west coast of India.^ , tu 

shown by the Patronage exten 

land. It seems probable toat tm 
Vara sun a granted extensive 
temple visited by Valabha and re 

The location of the temple. 

The donor of the copper pla 
king of Venad and it is^ 
was situated either if. 

far away from its territorial hmi 

With the evidence now ava 
more precisely the location oi 


■-s found in the Mushi- 

the Mushikavamsa^ it could 

celebrated Buddhist temple 
the reign of Vikra- 
which comprised all 
•. and Puduppat- 
land and was almost 
By throwing large 


T. A. 'S., Vol.1, p. 187.188, 
T A. S., VoL II 5 P- n 

, in the last sargas ap^rs K 

J.R. A. S. 1922 P. 170. 
T:.A.s.yoi.iip.ii6.^ 

J. R. A. S. 1922 p. 173, T- A 


will be found that the matter 
historical, do pp* 
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there is one feature in the flistribution oi i^uaanis. u. . « 

west coast which lends support to the view that the famous 
Buddha temple of Srimulavasom must have been situated on the 
Sea coast somewhere in central Travancore. 

The Buddhist images discovered in the 

and thev are most of them, found in central Travancoie. ihe 

fostis fhe well-known image of Buddha m^ 

known to Travancoreans- as Karumaca Kuttan,^,,ionna^ ,b^ 
side of a canal in Ampalapuzha taluk in central Travancore. 
The second image was discovered ^in a compound near _the 

Traveller’s Bungalow at Mavelikkara in central i’ravaacor^ The 
iraveiier s i^ung Bharanikkavu, again near Mavel- 

The fourth image was discovered at Marudurkulangara 

alii taluk and the fifth was discovered at Pallikkal 


third image was d 
ikkara 

in Karunagapp 
in Kunnattur taluk. It is significant to note tiiai, au 
were discovered in central Travancore (see map attached). 

The explanation for thia phenomenon J- 

The existence of the two mountain passes on the bahyaciri viz., 
the Gudallur pass connecting Kanjirapalh with Kambara anu 
U. tampalayam in Madura and the Aryan-Kavii pass conneo mg 

central Travancore with Tinnevelly, these 

Buddhism in central Travancoie. It is probable that along 
Wgh ways entered the early Buddhist missionaries who P^opagated 
their religion in the regions of central Travancore to which th s 
fassergaTe them first access. The images described above are 
fmw the sole relics of a time when perhaps several Buddhist 
temples flourished housing these images, f 

such temple and it must have been llil 

near the places where the other images of the Buddha have been 
discovered f... m Ampalapuzha taluk m 

traces of the temple have survived. It is surmised that ttie temple 
has been completely washed away by the sea and this is 
improbable coLideving the fact that the sea has made consider- 
able encroachments on land in that part of the country even 
recent times. 

How far does the evidence of the Mushikavamsa support 
the view that the Srimulavasom was situated in Central Iravan- 
core ’ The fact that Valabha is described in the Mushikavamsa 
as having visited the flourishing temple of Sugata on his way 
back to the capital of his kingdom may suggest that the temple 
was located not in Menad but somewhere further north on 
coast of Malabar. But the evidence is not conclusive. Until 
more conclusive evidence is obtained to the contrary it would 
reasonable to hold that the Buddhist temple of Srimulavasom 
was located in Ampalapuzha taluk in central Travancore. 



A POLITICAL EXPERIMENT OP THE SANG AM AGE 


Miss E. T. Rajeswari, M. A., L. T., 

Queen Malay’s College, Madras. 

There is an interesting poem, in the Sangam anthology of 
obiective poetry called Pura Nanuru, whose full significance has 
not as yet been completely grasped. This is the verse No. 58 by 
the Sangam poet Eannanar, son of Kari, of Kaverippumpattmam, 
commemorating the occasion of the coming together of a Cola 
and a Pandya. The Cola was Peruntirumavajavan, who is said 
to have died at a place known as Kurappalli. It is not clear, 
whether he is the same as the patron of Pattinappalai, is 
sometimes identified with Karikalan. The epithet “Perum Tiru 
is very significant, giving us a clue that he was a great king. 
Vlie Pandya was Peru Valuti, the Pandya the Great and he is said 
to have died at a place known as Velliampalam, which is however, 
the name in modern times of the Nataraja’s temple at Madura. 
There are four Peru Valutis known to us through the bangara 
work : viz. (1) Mutukutumipperu Valuti (2) Ukkira-p-peru Valuti 
(3) Karunkai olval Perumpeyar Valuti and (4) Peruvaluti above 
named. If the Cola above referred to, were to be ^entified_ with 
Karikala, this Pandya should be identified with Karunkai olvaj 
Perumpeyar Valuti praised in a verse by the maternal uncle and 
political adviser of Karikala, Irumpitarttalayar. The coon 
appended to the poem supplies us these explanations but the colon 
k always later than the poem itself. Therefore one must base 
any conclusions on the internal evidence of the poem rather than 

^^Tlm^po'em, in the beginning, addresses the Cola; but the 
Pandya is also praised ; and the poet, addressing them together 
from the middle of the poem, offers a wholesome advice of great 
political importance. The poet was not new to the Pandyas , 
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formed an important national institution of independent leaders 
of the people, something comparable with the Rishis of Yore and 
the Guardians of Plato’s Republic. 

“You are the lord of the Kaveri of the cool waters”. So 
begins the poet, addressing the Cola. Then he turns to the 
Pandya. “Here is the lion of the Pandyas, who, like the grea.t 
and hoary banyan tree, losing its main trunk, beara the full 
weight of the ever spreading branches, full of rich shade, with 
the help of its aerial root, undaunted and unperturbed by the 
passing away of the ancient stalwarts, gathered together removing 
its fears, his agelong family of unspotted name. Verily^ like the 
unbearable, grey thunder though itself of tiny proportions, yet 
dashing to death the race of serpents, he is valiant in war unable 
to bear even the sights of enemies. The poet next addresses 
the Cola “You are the warrior of the city of Urantai where live 
undisturbed justice and virtue. ” The addresses to the Cola are 
not longer than a line probably because of Cola s undoubted 
eminence ; the descriptions of the Pandya are long drawn probably 
because of the new place the Pandya has reached, by dint^ of his 
industry and courage. The poet next proceeds to describe the 
Pandya as though by way of introducing him to the Cola. “Here 
is the lord of the cool sceptre of Madura, growing into prominence 
along with Tamil, the great king, who, discarding the reign of 
paddy and water as being within the reach of all, rules, with his 
triple drum (of munificence, justice and happiness), over the 
sandals of the high mountains and the pearls of the deep sea.” 

This is as it were the prologue of the poem. The poet has 
so far diplomatically praised both the Kings. As the poem_ is 
openly addressed to the Cola, he was probably a senior king, 
famous for his fertile lands and well established equity. But the 
Pandya, though young thus rising to prominence, had seen the 
darker side of life where from he had emerged victorious. If the 
Cola was famous for his agriculture and justice, the Pandya was 
great for his industrial developments and his patronage of culture. 
The Pandya state was a “Kultur Sta at”. Thus, one sees in this 
poem, some valuable ideas germinating in the course of the poetic 
development of the few opening lines of the verse. 

Th'i idea, that these special characteristics of the Cola and 
the Pandya are really complementary, slowly grows in the imagi-c 
nation of the auditors of this poem, by a magical process of poeti 
suggestion. Having thus prepared the ground, the poet hasten 
to give a combined picture, explaining the importance of thei 
union. The picture is one of divine love and unison blessed with 
infinite power., “Like those inseparable Brother Gods, the milky 
white lord of the Palm ensign and the blue lord of the Wheel, 
standing together, you stand this way with a divine and austere 
mien, full of lustre, sending everyone trembling down. Can any- 
thing be happier thap this sight ? Hark unto me a little longer. 
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Long live your fame’. May you help each other and thrive in 
that strength of unity ’. If this union is not disturbed, the wide 
world, ripe with fruits, and clothed with the sea of resonant 
waves, cannot escape coming within your hold.” 

The divine right theory of kings demands a divine parallel 
for this rule of two kings and the poet has supplied the necessary 
Puranic story. It is not clear whether there is any reference 
here, to the fair Oola and the dark Pandya. The ideal of a world 
hegemony (Oakravarti), in the absence of a world federation, 
has always appealed to the Indian imagination, and this is here 
beautifully given expression to. 

“If the union is not disturbed”. The poet has realised the 
danger. There is a dramatic irony in these few words. The poet 
warns the kings against this danger and the poem develops that 
ways and we get to the heart of the poem. “Therefore” continues 
the poet “May your union continue as now for ever, without 
listening to the mean words, appearing for all outward purposes 
to be good, virtuous and of the ancient right path, but emanating 
from others, who are ever anxious to create a cleavage in your 
united hearts beating, with love, in unison. May your spears 
rise aloft in the battle-field conquering and vanquishing others”. 
The real enemies of this happy consummation are thus explained. 

The immediate fruition of such an union as this, is a series 
of glorious victories. But the winning of the war is not as 
important as the winning of the peace. The poet concludes his 
poem with another prayer. It is as it were the epilogue of the 
poem. It looks to the future. “May the mountains of other lands, 
shine with the peaks stamped with your fish of the wide expanse 
of water, and the emblem of the sturdy tiger of curved stripes 
engraved so deep, as to be visibile from a great distance.” 

It is the last few lines that are really important. The other 
lines may lead one into think of a grand alliance or a confeder- 
ation of the two great kings of the times the Oola and the Pandya. 
But the concluding lines, which speak of the Joint Stamp engraved 
on the boundaries of their joint kingdom, make it clear, beyond 
a shadow of doubt, that what was achieved and established^^ by 
this union was a common kingdom something like the union of 
the British Isles with France, which Churchill thought of-, on the 
eve of the defeat of France. The details of this union j of this 
Sangam Age remain unfortunately unknown to us. For once 
at least there was an attempt at unity ip T2>inii land but alas 
it was a short lived unity — a unity however not forged in the 
furnace of war but created in the philosophic yjsion as an artistic 
unity of divine love, by the two great poets, Irumpitar-t-talayar 
and Karikkannanar. . • 

Periy^uranam gives us, as a histori^l fa^ the cojpmi^ 
together of the Cera, the Cola, and the' Pandya at Madnra qutlng 
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“The name VIKRAMA PANDYA GANGEYA NAYAN of 
JJo, 269 and the %&j;m Mq^akkal Tambirarp -Tirumaligai which oocure 


BY 


the visit of Sundara (the Saurte Psa Imodest) to that holy place, 
but no political significance appears to have been attached to 
this royal assembly. The last lines of the poem under consider- 
ation, distinguish this union of the Cola and the Pandya made 
ever memorable in this verse, from other meetings of kings. This 
coming together of the two kings to form a unitary state is not 
unknown to ancient India. The rules of the ascetics prohibit 
their begging in a kingdom ruled by two kings, because of the 
political turmoils always bubbling up in such areas. Probably 
such a fate overtook this Oola-Pandya union ‘as well, so heartily 
welcomed by our poet. Kingdoms come an d kingdoms go ; but 
this lofty ideal of this political experiment has been immortalised, 
thanks to our poet. 


MARAVARMAISr VIKRAMA PANDYA alias RAJAKKALNAYAN 


S. R..BALASUBBAHMANYAN, M.A., L.T., 

Sir Sibaswami Aiyar High School, Tirukattupatti. 


Rajakkal Nayan is the surname of a certain Pandya King 
of the Second Pandyan Empire— (13th cetitury A. D.) 

The title of Bajakkod Tambiran is the surname of the Chola 
King Kulothunga III accession 1178 A. D. 

A mistake in the Report on SOUTH IfTDlAN EPIGRAPHY, 
1913-1914, (p. 94) attributing both these surnames to Vikrama 
Pandya is corrected. 

Historical errors die hard, and when a mistake gets into 
cold print, it attains the dignity of immortality. In order to 
avoid historical confusion, scholars cannot be too careful in 
presenting the results of their original investigations. 

In the Annual Report for South Indian Epigraphy for 1913- 
1914, we find that the titles of Rajakkal Tambiran and Rajakkal 
Nayan are attributed to one and the same king viz. MARAV AR- 
MAN VIKRAMA PANDYA DEVA. ^ 

Here is the relevent quotation “Nos. 270 and 295 which 
call Vikrama Pandya, a Maravarma and supply for him the 
surnames RAJAKKAL NAYAN and RAJAKKAL TAMBIRAN 
respectively refer to a later king of that name. No. 276 mentions 
his queen ULAGAMULUDUM UDAIYAL.” 



in iSo. 320 as the name of a portion of the Chidambaram temple 
suggest that VIRA PANDYA should have been a successor of 
MAR A V AR MAN VIKRAMA PANDYA whose title Bqjakkal 
Tambiran has been noced already.” (P. 94, Paras 20 and 21, 
Report 1914). 

Following this lead, even a careful scholar Professor K. A. 
Nilakanta Sastri states in his PANDYAN KINGDOM (p. 180)— 
“VIKRAMA PAInDVA had likewise the surname Bajikkal 
Nciycin which occasionally takes the form Mctjdkkctl TctnibiTon. 

Let us examine the evidence on which this inference is 
based— No 270 of 19 13 is a record of a certain MARAVARMAN 
VIKRAMA PANDYA. It refers to a grant of land for supplying 
o-arlands on the occasion of the service called 'Bajakkal Nayan 
Sandi' after the king and on the day of the festival called ^Rajak- 
kal Navan-Periva-Tirunai: It is therefore evident from this 
record that this^ MARAVARMAN VIKRAMA PANDYA had the 
savxxQ.me ot Bajakkal Noymi. 

The other record (295 of 1913) from which the inference is 
made that the same VIKRAMA PANDYA had also the surname 
of Bajakkal Tambiran may now be examined. It is also a record 
of the same VIKRAMA PANDYA. It refers to theestaohsh- 
ment of a watershed and the maintenance of the persons employed 
therein and other allied services. The wa^rsbed was located in 
the “MANDAPA called ‘ANAlYERRUKUDAM sou^ of the 
seven storeyed Gopura on the east side of the Bajakkal Tambiran 
Tirumaligair This TIRUMALIGAI (wall of enclosure) is the 
western wall enclosing the seven stored towers in the TMrd 
Prakara of the Chidambaram temple. This 

constructed in the period between the days of j 

(1133—50 A. D.), Kulottunga III (acc. 1178) and 

Bajakkal Tsimhiran Tirumaligai after the 

King Kulottunga HI. who perhaps saw to its 

can be postulated from the evidence furnished by 

No. 80 of 1928 from Tiruppugalur. 

word ‘PUYAL-VAYTHU’ historical in^ductipn of Kulottunga 
III and in the 10th year & 52nd day of his reign a new str^ 
called ^Bajakkal Tambiran Tiruvidi' 

street is formed it is hkely to be named after the name or one^ot 

the surnames of the king. Thus it is . and tiie third 

tunp III had the surname after him. 

wall of enclosure of the Nataraja ierapie inscription 

This Chola King claims in his TRmHUVA^AM 

DAPA of SABHAPA'fflY. tfe Gopma a\d the GoWen 
Kulottunga III. 


if 
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j QQK _f iQi^ ■ofVikrama Pandya mentions 

Further our record 295 of mandapa of this 

only the establishment of a waters ^rone and unwarranted 

wS of enclosure. It is. ‘>>™'Sedb7Seoord. VIKBAMA. 

inference that on ttie evidence furnished EAJAKKAL 

P ANDY A has to be credited with tne 

TAMBIRAN. QncloauTe—Bajakkal 

■ It may be added that this very records of MARA- 

Tambiran is men i 3^24 of 1888 and 366 of 1913. 

VARMAN KULASEKHARA shrine-called 

They mention the existence of a KARPAGA- 

said 

thfwXrf'etlosur? cllW^BAJAKKAL TAMBIEAN 

TIBDMALIGAI.' established 

Kulottonga-Sola-Vmayaka^Pill«yo'Wh^ 
with rights of tower on the western wall 

ft “Closure called Tambiran 

Onthebasisof theoccurrence_of^th^^^^ fs^So a'surLme of 

inferred and a^o^VtTARA. Therefore, I conclude that the 

MARAVARMAKULASEKHA^. Iheiei^^^^^^ 

ffegrXlo^W 

to be modified. 


the date of MANAVIKRAMA 

BY 

K. KUNJUNNI Raja, M.A. 

Msnavikrama, Saktan 

the firmament of the l^istory patrons of literature 

the Portugese, is also one ot the g , . the period in 

that Kerala has ever produced. The history oi i' . . 

irr24lFIii^A]Ap^,VATlYEL^^^ 

MELAIT— .TIRUMALIGAIYIL— WLAI -ELUNDARULl— 

VIN AY AKAP— AR. , 


ffV; 

, , * / tj, . I * ’ i', ; i 







i-- u 1,0 flnnri^hed is completely shrouded in obscui 

few j:+:on^ the notices of foreign travellers 

popular that time Even the exact date o 

r rbe”?nsC"« .ucb indirect aou^e. 

^“tbe* '‘SaO^araSiTJT. 5|hb 

Amone the others, nine were m 

St f S^^sappura 

Cennas Narayanan Nambutm 
Dsmodara Bhatfatiri. 

scholars have t*--- 

we do not know how 

Uddanda, the author 
maruta,^ and Kakkasseri . 

of them 

*inA-Rhatta8of thePayyurl-- „ 


recognisea Dansiiuu 

members of the PayyHr Bhatta 
Paramesvara ; there were Sve 

- n ; and the rest warp 

Uddandd Sastri, and Kakka4|en 

It is on the basis of this tradition that 

j ■*; • „ j-Uo Hate of Manavikrama. But 

tried to determine the date oi mdu 

far this tradition is dependable. 

• of the Kokilasandesf mi 
Dsmodara Bhattatiri, the “f tW 

f5M>?^l’?;“TaVe refS^^^ 

fanhly with great respects 


». See 'Patinettara^vikal' 
The Zamorins of Calicut 

Press, Trichut. 
Ranganatha by Jivananda 


1 TV,i« is a very popular ttadition 

by Appan Tamputan. Mangahmaia Part ; 

Kv ^ V. Krishna Ayyar, p. 298t , etc. 

^ 2 Published from the Mangalodayam 

3^ Published with the commentary of 
Vidyasagata, 1878. well-known library ; quotations 

4. Manuscript not known ma y w in his 

from this work are given by V- RjJ«a,av%^ Krishna Vatiyar m tb 
samsytasarnyacantram, part 1, and y 

‘Mathtubhumi nnu -gf ' 

5. vid. awnmii” 

Kri.bn,V«ny.t.«b^‘-_^ 





^ ^ rw?Tl 

^ ff^^srrn ir 

Prologue to Mallikamaruta, colophon at the end of each 
act of Malikamaruta^ 

“#Ms[fl ?i# srrJTs^: i” 

?f5r pif *1^: 1” etc. 

Kakila Sandesa. Part I, verses 78-80, 
and ^ 

^trr grtnw'^i^ ^iq ^ttrrfwrmq i 

^ qt»T?Il^r trrqpq'- 

snsrf: w^qrts'^ 11” 

Vosumatimamvikrama, quoted in Karaliya Samskrta Sahitya 
Caritram, Part 1, p. 473, 

7. Kakkasseri himself refers to this fact in the prologue to his 
drama : ^Tyqr^wq' 'w qrrgiwdfTOJ I’ 

quoted by V. ^jata^r Varmit op, oti. 
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Punam, who was considered as a half poet of the court, was 
naturally looked down with contempt by Uddanda, until he heard 
the following verse which Punam composed about Manavikrama ; 

“Tarilttanvikataksanoalamadhupakularsma ramajansaam 
nirilttarbana vairakaranikaratamomandahca^idabhauo 

nerettatoru niyam totukuri kalayaykennum es3 kulikkum ^ 
nerattinnippuram Vikramanrvara dhara hanta kalpantatoye.” 

Uddanda appreciated the verse very much and presented a silk 
garment to him with the remark, “Anta hantaikkmta pattu 
/TViio cillr o-arment for that word ‘Hanta’). The following verse in 


•adition is true. Punam 
Sastri \ for in his 
Safikara of Kolattunsd. 
the following lines ;® 


Published from the Mangalodayam Press, Trichur, 

‘ Madhumadamanatnolum ^ 

Punam ianumbhunbhucakravalam. em 

Can trotsavam, edited by K. K. Kaja, an 

Sundara Iy« with his own o 

Edited by Dr. C. Kunhan Ra ^ 

in the Poona Oriental Senes, 
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Thprei w also a traQiiion wuiuu 

S written by Punam to . Se^ra oomplaintaS^^^eh 

her inClflereno. 

Punam, according to the tradition. 

Regarding the contemporeniety of 

butiri with these scholars we have to depend enteel^ on 

in tbe Tantrasamuccaya of Oennas 

oJmv th^at Mullappilli Nambutiri and Gennas -Nam 
a stoiy . , 1 1 Zamorin for composing some un 

about bnnse^ 

^^ft^^tionCenni in his Zbfci/asandeso, especially as tb 
Cennarwas bTu on the way of the messenger.^ 
Uennas was UnlUkamaruta, where he gives 


12 , “ 

^fTjgrst ^ II” 

13. “Bhasacampukkal, by Ullur S. Patamcswa 

14. The introducing verse is said to be this : 

;ff17ra‘#T[^VIg!(rfl5T'T5 l 

gts4 ^ ^ 

?'?iFr^'rT5rrf*^ *i^t: ii” 

Patala 9, verse 230, Tantrasamuccaya, publ 
drum Sanskrit Series. 

16. He has devoted three Stanzas to d 
Bhattas ; hence his silence about Cennas is real! 
tradition is tcnf < 
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Hennas also we do not find any reference to Manavikraraa or any 
of his other court poets. Vimarsini, the commentary on the 
Tantrasamuccaya by Sankara, the son of Oennas Narayanan INam- 
17 n.l«A does not contain any reference to Manavifcrama. 







phrase giving the date also supports this interpretation. ^ And 
moreover this is the traditional interpretation also. Again, at 
the end of a work it is more natural to expect the date of composi- 
tion of the work, than the date of birth of the author, ^e 
author’s son Sankara does not explain this problem at all m his 
commentary, Vimctrsini, on the work. The old Malayalam com- 
mentary by Kulikkattu Nambatiri^o is also silent on the question. 
They take the words in the same order as is given in the text ana 
explain them without giving the prose order. So we have to taxe 
the traditional interpretation that the date given denotes the 
date of composition of the work. 

Prof. K. Hama Pisharoti says®^ that “the date of the greal 
Vikrama is unknown and it has to be reconstructed from thf 
solitary date given by his courtier” (Cennas). But there are othe. 
sources also from which we can reconstruct the date of Mana 


20. The first part has been published from Trivandrum ; the 

portion of the commentary on the stanza in question was procured 
for me by Prof. C, Kunhan Raja. * , 

21. 'Vikrama, the great’. Bulletin of Ramavarma Research 

Institute, Vol IX, p. 21. , . . , , t> u- 

22. Vide : ‘Les Grands Voyages Maritimes Chinois by relliot, 
T’oung Pao Leyden, Vol. 30 (1934); ‘The true dates of the Chinese 
Maritime Expenditions in the early fifteenth century’ by Duyvendak, 
T’oung Pao, Vol. 35 (1939) ; ‘Foreign Notices of South India by 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, pp. 37 39. 

23. op, cat pp. 359f Cf, Pelliot’s statement, op* citr p. 

“D* apres le Mingche (326, la) le chef qui regnait a Calicut en 
1403 et recut I’ambassadeur qui iui notifia Favenement de Yong-io 
S’appclait Cha-mi-ti-hsi ; le Wou-hio pien (oS, la) dit au contraire que 
le “rai’’ de Calicut en 1403 etait Ma-na-prkia-la-man, et il donne ie 
nom Tenvoye que le roi depecha alors a la cour de China, Ma^cimu. 
“He has taken Jt as referring to the first expedition, but Duyvendak 
has shown thatlt refers in fact to the second expedition. 
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■. The argument that ‘Manavikranaa’ is only the title ot the 
Calicut, just like ‘Zamorin’ (Samutiri), is not sound. For there 
cds. showing that there have been Zamorias with names Mana- 
Manaveda, and Viraraya. (SEE Bhetsacampukkal, by UUut 

r Ullur S, lVame„a.a Iyer, , 52 : 

isamskrta Sabityacaritram, by V. Rajarajavarma 

That the Krsmvijayaa was written at itself Th< 

Is clear from the introductory part of the poem itselt. lh< 
published from the Maagialodayam Press, Tricbur, 



And Balakavi was an elder contemporary _of 
Diksita (1520-1593) whose brother’s grandson Nilakantha 
• - - -■ ’ 'acnto, say that while 

the Vedantakalpataru, 


MalUkamaruta. 

Appaya ' — , 

Diksita, in the 

Appaya Diksita was comn 
Balakavi praised him thus 

#sfq iralit ii” 

is that Balakavi was in the 

but from Balakavi’s works we 

the court of king Ramavarma of Oochin.a ® 
completely unknown in Kerala ; hence 
. to this tradition. Even popular 

be brushed aside when they stand against 


The tradition recorded by the editor 
court of Manavikrama, the^reat; 
know that he was in C- 
Moreover this tradition is 
much value cannot be given 

traditions will have to I 

positive evidence. 

It has been argued that the reference to the Portugese hat 
found in the Malay alam work Bamayanacampu, generally attri- 
buted to Punam,2« shows that the date of Punam and consequently 
that of Manavikrama will have to be brought down towards the 
close of the fifteenth century, as the Portugese came to Oahcut 
onlv in 1498 A. D. But we have to remember that there is absolu- 
tely no evidence to assign the authorship of the Bamayanacampu 
to Punam, There was not even a tradition making that campu 
a work of Punam. Punam was known as a poet 
no work to his credit ; so some scholars tentatively attributed the 
authorship of the Bamayanacampu, whose author was not known 
to him. Hence the refeisence found in the work, to the Portugese 
hat found in the work, if genuine, only shows that the author 
of the Bamayanacampu cannot be Punam, the 
Manavikrama who flourished in the first half of the fitteenth 

century. 

Mr T Balakrishnan Nair says that in the Ghirakkal Palace 
there is k record that in 1454 A. D. Udayavaima, the king ol 
Kolattunad sent one Ponattil Kufini Nampidi to the Zamorm s 
palace, Mr. N air identifies this Ponattil Nampidi with Punam 
Nambiitiri the half poet of the court of Manavikrama. if we 


26. Introduction to the Sphotasiddhi (M. U. S.) by S. K. Rama- 
natha Sastri. Prof. Rama Pisharoti also accepts this tradition, see 

Kairali, Vol. 24, p 213. , n i i • 

27. Quoted by S. K. Ramanatha Sastri, op. at. On Balakavi 
see also History of Classical Sanskrit Literature, by M. Krishnam- 

char'a^^p drama, Ramavarmavilasa (R. 3873a, of the Madras 

Oriental MSS. Library) has Ramavarma the King of Cochin as its hero. 
Even ti his Rutnaketudava Ramavarma of Cochin is mentioned. See 
JOR. Madras, Vol. V., p. 141. 

-ni 1 f. :jl 1 ..... aCQ 
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ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE ANCIENT 
TAMILIAN CIVILISATION 


E, S. VaEADAHAJA lYUiE, ts. A., 

Lecturer in Tamil, Annamalai University. 

Synopsis 

, naner treats of Public Finance, Foreign Oommerc 
,4tion of Indust^ and Agrioalture 
am, Pattinappalai 

1 tew centuries before and after the Christian era. 


30. Samastakerala sahityaparisat trail 

31. Mr. K. V. Krishna Ay yar, op. cjt 
krama to the period 14664474. This is has 

his“outt po«, Cennas Nambutiri was be 

average length of a 2 dform’s^m, calcn 
reigns covering 200 years from 1560 to 1760, 

cannot be accepted. . „ ilO ' 

32. Das indische Drama, p. HO- 

33. Sanskrit Drama, p. 25/. 

34. Rudtata, Introduction,, p. IP, - ^ 

op. eit. s i'--' • 


to hasten ,Kpnow, 



EARLIEST TRACES OF WESTERN ^FLUENOE IN 
TAMIL LITERATURE 


REV, DR. X. S. THAMANAYAGAM 


SOME PROBLEMS OF OERA (KERALA?'! HISTORY 
(DOWN TO A. D. 8,?6) 


K. V. Krishna AYYAR, M. a., Zamorin’s College, Calicut. 

Historical research in Malabar is still in its infancy. In the 
uresent state of our knowledge it is not Possible Yo more than 
Lggest problems for investigation and solution. Some of them 

are; — « , 

(1) Is the Sanskrit Kerala a variant of the Dra vidian Cerala 
or are they two different words ? 

(2) What were the limits or Kerala ? 

i‘\\ Was Oeraraan Perumal’s accession according to the Custom 
^ n excemion to the rule of patrilineal succession or 

fflSun eafSSL become to rule by the time of Cerumen? 
If the latter is the case, when did it become so . 

(4) Why are not the Nayars mentioned before Cekkilar ? 

(5) Whence, when, and how did the Namputiri Brahmins 
come to Keraja ? 

(6) Is there any truth in the story of Ceraman Perumals 
Conversion to Islam or Christianity ? 

t;; (T) Is ttiere any historical foundation for the story of his 
Bkuvibhaga or Partition of his Empire ? 



Tf hia Bhuvibhaaa had been a historical fact, what is 
the oKologicaf " of Sthanu Bavi, Bhaakara Bavi. and 
Viraraghava Cakravarti ? 

(9) Why ia no reference found in Bhaekara RaviJ msoriptwne 
f +h«^L'l^ions of Kerala by Rajara a I and Ra 3 endra I ? . Was 

herrmLeTaf fne Bbaekora Bavi? What ie the meaning of 
“ opposed io second yenr ’ found in his insonp 

(10) What was the relation between the Kongu Ceras and 
the Ceras of Vanoi? 

(11) What was the origin of the Koilam Era? 


ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF SAIYA SIDDHANTHA 
IN SOUTH INDIA 


WATFR SUPPLY AND IRRIGATION SYSTEM 
WATER INDIA 


S* SUNDARARAJAl?, M. A. 
Lecturer in History* American ( 

SynoptM 

The maintenance of a very 
lulture as well as domestic 

of the village assemblies and ur 

mt Indian villages and c^J^ies. Prop 
me were provided to to theconetra 
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Tti ancient cities too water supply was done through only 
tanks or wells Several tanks built according to the strict rules 
SsiloaL^tra werereally places which provided drinking water. 

The uSan corporations of South India looked to the Proper mMn- 
tenanoe and prompt distribution of wato 

Other Snts which added to the purity and taste of the water. 
A big tank for drinking purposes was usually 

^ntre of a village or town. It is quite likely that there weie 
many such tanks at various other places to enable 
have a quick access to drinking water^tanks. 

that inumerable wells too were 

TMTPrvnClA Thpsrft were also varied watersxieus ipr p ) 



references to jainism in LANKA DWIP, 
ENT CEYLON IN BUDDHIST SCRIPTURES 


AN, Esq.. Working 'President, C, P. & Berar 
Research Institute, Yeotmal-Berar. 

native Jains in the country and 
.nastaries exist in the island of 
known relics or monuments which 
■ i, but from the references 
; and Mahavansa, the ancient 
identify the ruins and relics 


1. At present there are no 
such no Jain temple or me 

There are at present no _ 

d be admittedly attributed to Jainism. 

the Buddhist scriptures- Dipavansa an: 

d in to Buddhism and 

d Pali languages. Of these 
is the oldest one which was compoeed^ ap. 

This work appears to have 

the references to the 


as 

Ceylon, 
can 
in 1. 

works cooiposB 

as belonging to Jainism 
have been written in 
two works Dipavansa 
proximate! y in 
been based on 
ancient history 

2. Indeed the whole S' 
entirely ol 

with secular history i 
yet all these books 
Buddna and half a c 
two enturies i.e 
the end of Asbok's 
centuries after Ashoka 
script some six or seven 
place. The Mahavansa 
indicates I — - , „ , . 

the advent of Buddhism in 

3. It is stated that -‘Vijaya 
gone to Lanka from tlm country 
hundred followers. “Thus i •• 

(543 or 483 B. C.) had gone over 
in India on an expedition to 

’ when those who were 
shin they sat down wearied, resting 
. anLiSe their hands were redder 
that region and also the isi. 
since the king Sinhabahu, j 
Sinhlies and by reason of ,t] 
those followers of Vijaya 
did Viiaya’s ministers found 
by a man oL that name near 
' Upatissa built Upatissagama on the 


old Sinhali an 

- is t _ 

tbe 5th century A. D, 

Attakathas which contain 

of the island of Ceylon. • i. 

lection of the Dipavansa consists 

.... ^ - ^r.Tinprtions of the ecelesiastical traditions 

‘ Ceylon. Though this ie the ,ac^ 

j treat mainly of two P®^jods-one that of 
century about his times and the other about 
from ^he commencement of Maurya rule u^o 
life Dipvansa was probably composed two 
Moreover these events were put into 
centurii after they had actually taken 
which is later than Dipavansa clearly 
the Jain oiviliation was existing In Ceylon before 
• that country. 

-‘Vnaya" son of King Sinhabahu had 

■ / Lala (Lata) together with seven 

‘Thus it will be clear that King Vijaya 

Thus It wii^^ 

don. Further it is stated that 
Vijaya, landed from their 
dr hands upon the ground 
by touching the red ; ^li, 
named Tambapanna- B^it 
Z hid slain the lion, was ealled 
e ties between him and ^ 

Slag^ ANUB^HAPUB^was built 
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our problem will be solved. Udayan was the king of Sisunag 
dynasty and was a Jain. Anurudhdha who was also a Jain being 
a king of Sisunag dynasty, built in Anuradhapur several Jain 
temples, monastaries, chaityas, (which some scholars wrongly 
call viharas and mathas) and erected there a “STUPA” just as 
Ajatsatru had erected a similar Stupa at Bharhut, Priyadarsin 
at Sanchi and King Kharwel at Amraoti. These were turned into 
Buddha places when Buddhism prevailed in this country during 
the reign of king Asoka. 

4. In the above statement of Mahavansa it is already seen 
ihs^i^'ANUEADHAPUB WAS BUILT BY A MAN OF THAT 
NAME near the Kadamba river, and not by the king Vijaya 
himself. Again here and there Vijaya’s ministers found villages 
and so also the ANURADHAPUR and to the north of Anuradha- 
pur other ministers built each for himself UJJENT, URUVETTE, 
VIJIT cities. Even these names of the cities suggest that these 
must have been built by the followers of Jainism, as these are the 
names used by them particularly in their writings with the special 
meaning behind them or so. Also it is not known that king Vijaya 
had another name as Aurudhdha or so. 

5. Further it is very clearly stated that “towards north 
each of the candal-village he made the cemetary, called the 
Lower cemetary for Candala folk, hforth of this cemetary, 
between it and the Pasana-mountain, the line of huts for the 
huntsmen were built. Residence was made for many asecetics 
towards the north ; eastward of that cemetary the ruler built a 
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hmme for mGANTHA {Nigrantha) JOTIYA. In that same region 
the NIOANTHA namsi (jIRT and many ascetics of the 
^ .tn« hPritioal s^ And there the lord of the lords built also 
for the ^IQANTHA KUMBAl^DRA ; it was named after 
Towlrdt thfwfst fro,n thence and eastward of the street 
of^hiitsmen lived hundred families of heritical beliefs. On the 
fLther side of JOTIYA’S house and on this side of the Gamani- 
Tank he likewise built a monastary for wandering mendicant 
nnfl a dwelling- for AJIVAKA3 (a sect of Jainism) and a 
-fdenoe ?or Br^hmaSs and in this place he built a lying-in 
and a hall for those recovering from sickness. Ten yeara 

fft"oitSion Pandukabhaya the ruler of 

lished the village boundaries over the whole of the isiana 
Lanka. 

6. The above quotations will show 
hlipvfl rendered great services for the cause of NIGANTHAS i. e., 
Sain MUNIS AND YAT1S «. i., ascetics dwelling in a v^y large 
number in the country 
bhaya must have been 

that 1 

in 437 B 
But there is no 
attained its hipest mag 
Ohristain era 
that “there upon 
king) in a battle near 
near the gate of the Tirtharam 
fled. But the Tirtharam was i 
and it has been constantly Br 
As a NIGANTHA named GIRI . 
out loudly “the great black hon is fleeing 
heard he thought thus : ‘if my wish 
Vihar here.’ This is also referred to m 
ghosha) and the name Tirtharam 
monastary was inhabited by the non 

thas, the Jains. ,, r 

4 .+„v,+,-r.r. ifi fnroiblv drawn to the reference 
1. LacUy our ILradhapur and had 

that when assumed the Government and 

slain the DamflaDathika he him^hassm^^^^ twenty cells. When 

forthwith the king months and ten days had 

two hundred and seventeen y mAHAVIHAR the king filled 
passed since AGlRI VIHAR. He sent for the 

with pious zeal, tmilt the^ABH^^^.^^^ assisted him of the 

(two) theras and to Jre ^^“^tiss ^ Abhaya 

Iwo/he gave the Vihar to ^^im honour, 

built it on the P^^®® fiaGTRT to original Pali the inforhia. 
received to name ABHAY AGiRL ^ in orig . , , 

tion is as follows * 


There is no doubt that Ring ranauKa- 
the follower of Jainism. It is also said 

he7ounded the city of Anuradhapur and made it his capital 

he It after the constellation Anuradhapur. 

clear evidence to prove this fact. Anuradhapur 
nificience about the commencement of the 
The same scripture gives us further information 
the Damalias (Tamilians made war upon the 
Koamalaka the king was yanquisued 
u he mounted into his ear and 
was built by the king Pandukabhaya 
inhabited under the twenty one kings. 

saw him take flight, he cried 
a” when the great king 
i be fulfilled I will build a 
Tika (comentary by Budha- 
itself indicates that the 
Buddhist monks the Nigap- 



fllFirr^ II 

g §?rr Jr JTfrcr^r fet w Jurlr^ i 

^?rt <a;cq^^2f ^5%^ ii 

^ ?jwt 1 
?r?ft fJTJTSRrpf t ft?' %c?r Jifl'Tft: ii 
ftfrt ^R%?*r w^m TfttftN’i 
JilT5fffr5[ q^rJiT #fg 11” 

8. Thus, here and there throughout the Mahavansa and 
Dipavansa we find some conflicts abour, the names of persons etc. 
But this is quite natural in compositions in the fonn of recitals 
coming down from generation to generation. But if one anal- 
yses them and sifts out the actual facts which are described in 
the work, one comes to an' unmistakable conclusion that Jains 
once ruled in Lanka-Ceylon, they had their civilization, monas- 
taries, ascetics etc. in the land and finally the Jains-Niganthas 
were conqured by the Buddhists. I consider that this would have 
always and in all circumstances been natural to variations in the 
accounts and hence such differences arise especially when the 
conversions in Lanka is concerned from time to time. The fact 
in all essential respects holds good and it is a question of putting 
it in right light, which the Buddhist writers could not do success- 
fully, or might have played this role deliberately vuth some motive 
which was best known to them only. 

9. The ruins and relics of the ancient city Anuradhapur are 
spread over an area of nearly 20 miles even at present. Anuradha- 
pur is at present a big town ana the headquarter of the district 
of the same name. It was a capital of Lanka-Ceylon for more 
than one thousand years (267 B. 0. to 729 A. D) according to other 
statements from 500 B. 0. to 9th century A. D. ! he capital of 
Lanka-Ceylon has changed from time to time and various dates 
are assigned to the different shiftings. The Portugese and other 
Europeans appeared on the scene from the 16th century and from 
1592 the native kings ruled from Kandy. The Dutch dispossessed 
the Portugese in 1656, but gave way m turn to the British, who 
held some provinces since 1796 and the whole Island of Ceylon 
since 1815. Anuradhapur is called the buried city of Lanka, 
famous for it ancient and extremely interesting ruins and relics and 
monuments of a great civilization-JAlN-NiGANTHAS that 
existed more than 2000 years ago, when the city was the capital 
of a succession of ancient Kings. 

10. ABHAYAGIRI DAGOBA-bTUPA stands first in the 
ancient ruins at Anuradhapur. It is one of the largest Dagobas 
in Lanka. Abhayagiri menas a Mount of Safet. This stupa is 
260 ft. high. It is a construction of , brick in mud which was 


originally 270 ft. in height. It has lost a great part of its pinna* 
cles. The present condition is very deplorable. It is covered with 
trees and plants grown very wildly and it is in ruins. The lound 
below it and round about it is paved with big stones, approxima- 
tely from 10 ft. to 15 ft. x 2 ft. to 3 ft. This paved platform is 
nearly eight acres in extent at present, raised some feet above 
the surrounding enclosure and the usual ground level. It is clear 
from the above account of destruction of ^IGANTHARA.M OF 
GIRI — A J AT N’ muni, by the then ruling king Mahakal Sinha- 
Vittagamani Abhaya, as mentioned in Mahavansa that it was 
erected in the 1st century B. 0. having a joint name i.e. Abhaya 
(king’s name) and GIRI (name of a NIG ANTE A JAIN) it means 
Abhaya who erected on the spot belonging to GIRI and thus 
abhaya GIRI. One has to climb the paved platform nearly 
at She distance of not less than 500 ft. where one finds old remains 
of the Steps at the entrance, having a Moonstone-the semicircular 
granite stone, placed at the foot of a flight of steps and wonder- 
fully carved in concentric rings, containing procession of animals, 
birds, bulls, elephants, LIONS, horses in one outer semicircle and 
birds, swans etc. in. inner semicircles and floral scrolls of artistic 
designs. These are fine specimen seen at Anuradhapur, Polonnu- 
ruva, in Lanka-Ceylon. There are also remnants of pillars of 
Sabhamandap all over the stone paved flooring upto the Stupa 
dagoba itself almost on all sides in general and on east of the 
dagoba in particular, being the side of entrance to it. The debris 
lying all round the stone-paved flooring shows that there was a 
structure of temple with its Garbhagrah and Sabhamandap, yedi- 
maudap, etc. on the paved platform which has been destroyed by 
king Abhaya as stated above. The stones in the debris bear the 
carvings of ELEPHANTS, LIONS, etc. abundance which 
indicates that the structure belonged to NIGANiHAb-JAiLN& 
and to their culture, which was at the zenith of its power in the 
country, in the ancient time. There is no inscription at present on 
ibe spot or in the Abhayagiri Stupa but some of the inscriptions 
are removed to the Colombo museum which could not be seen as 
the whole material was removed to a place of safety due to ttie 

present war conditions. . j . , # 

11. To the west of Abhayagiri Stup at a distance of tWQ or 
three furlongs behind the stupa, i.e., just belaud the last fencing 
of the stupa, there are twm stone idols in Padmasana pose of a 
size of nearly 5 ft. and 4 ft. respectively in height. Out of the 
two, the first and the bigger idol is nude without any cloth cover- 
ing and any sacred thread has not been shown over the boi^. 
There is no inscription or any Symbol-Lanchhan on the Pedesl^ 
of the idols. Both these idols are well placed on the 4 ft. platform 
of bricks speoially made for the “5 

with iron bars to save them trom animals 

ondoubtedly a JAIN ICOL OF THE NIGANTHAEAM OF &IS1 
AND OTHER WHERE THERE WAS A J^IN CHAITYj^A^^ 
TEMPLE AND MON AST ARY OF THE JAIN-NIGANTHAS- 
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MliNIS, YATIS etc., described as above in Mahavansa ; before the 
destruction of the same. The other idol of 4 ft, hieght and smaller 
than the first is with one or two slight lines on the chest, wnicn 
might have been carved afterwards to resemble the cloth or toe 
sacred thread on the idol, with a view to change the original JAiW 
IDOL into one of Buddhism. But the attempt was not quite 
successful. There is no symbol or any Lanchhan or^ any inscrip- 
tion on the pedestal of the idol as said before. Mainly due to the 
conversion of the idol it appears that these two idols _ (first Jain 
and second so-called Buddha) belong to different religions and 
times and one can be attributed to JAIN RELIGION and the othOT 
to Buddha, while in my opinion both the idols belong to JAIJH 
BELIGION ONLY. It is for the specialists to decide to which 
religion the so-called Buddha idol belonged. In the vininity of 
this spot— stupa within the area of not less than 20 miles, there 
are no idols at all, either Buddhist or non-Buddhist, except ^the 
above mentioned idols. It is worth considering that had those 
idols really belonged originally to the Buddhist civilization, they 
would have never been left uncared for till now, when the anti- 
ouity of those idols is taken into consideration with all their 
religious sanctity behind them. The first idol iconographically 
resembles particularly in facial expressions, i.e., that nose__^d 
other expressions, with that of the great world famed JAllN iUUL 

OF SRI GOMATESWAR BAHU BALI, at Srawanabelgoma, in 
Mysore State in India. There is one building called “Silent Monks 
Spot” the monastery of monks who used to keep *MaUN’ j.e., 
silence, which is the most special characteristic of the Jain MUNXo. 
From what I have seen, I firmly belive that the JAIN BELIGION 
ONCE PROSPERED IN LANKA THE ANCIENT CEYLON AND 
THERE IS A VAST FIELD FOR SCHOLARS TO CARRY RE- 
SEARCH WORK IN THE INTEREST OF JAINISM IN perticular 
and indology in general. . . 

12. Amongst various tribes which were in existence 
were the VIDYADHARAS. These are known today as the 
Veddas, the aboriginis of LANKA-Oeylon. The word Vedda is 
the corrupted form of VIDHYaDHARA, Vidhyadharas being 
human beings, had the spiriutual power to fly in the air from one 
place to another. According to the great Jain epic Rawan is 
known to have been a Vidhyadhar, King of Lanka-Dwip, or 
Fatal Lanka ; who used to fly to Kailas mountain in Aryawart 
to worship the place where Lord Rishabhadeo, the first Tirthankar 
of the Jain religion attended Nir wan- absolute salvation. This 
Vidhyadhar Yoni-clan is the speciality of Jainsm and no other 
religions of India say in the least about Vidhyadharas as Jain 
books describe them. On the other hand Valmiki describes Rawan 
as a great, ten headed demon, quite against the description in 
the Jain works. The Vidhyadharas were the followers of Jainsm 
and naturally they were purely vegetarians and practising 
Ahimsa, So .also the present Veddas were vegetarians originally 
but now they 'are hot so due to changed times. No doubt they are 
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hood over the head. Previous references of Mahavansa prove 
that Jainism was in predominance in Laoka-Oeylon, upto the 
reign of King Dewanampriya Tissa. (307-267 B.C.) during whose 
reign AVlihind son of Asok king (272-231 B. C.) of Magadha in 
India was sent over to introduce Buddhism into Lanka. Before 
its introduction into the country there must have been in existence 
the religions JAiNISM or Vedism or both. But Mahavansa is 
not describing about the existence of Vedism as much as it 
describes JAINISM e. NIGANTHAS, their Sanghas, with their 
monastaries, etc. in abundance and _ their existence for centuries 
even after the introduction of Buddhism in Lanka-Ceylon. The 
coBclusion is thorBforc, justifi6d tho^t th© V6ddas-Vidhyadhar9.s 
til© followors of til© Jeiii fs-itli. On© mor© vits^l 3-n.d inipor- 
tant point is the absolute nonexistence of any ancient ruins and 
relics or monuments described in Mahavansa t® the credit of Vedio 
religion in Ceylon, as it has mentioned in the case of NIGAN- 
rHAS; and nothing is found at present in contrast with the Jain 
Idols at Anuradhapur and Pollannaruva ^c. It is the most 
distinctive contribution of Jainism to art in India that their idols 
of Tirthankaras-Gods are shown on the Sinhasan on which the 
image of Jain Tirthankaras is seated or standing (and round the 
Prabhawal should be shown the figures of Vidhyadharas, Yakhyas, 
and Yakkhinis, Gandharwas, Indras and Indrayanis and others, 
as either seated or standing) in the Air and offering worship to 
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Minutes of the Annual Buaiaess Meeting 
Congress Association held on Sist 1 
at Annamalainagar. 


The Annual Business meeting of the Indmn History (jungresa 
Association was held on. December 31st, 1945 at 3 P. M. in the 
room of Faculty of Arts of the Annamalai University, AnnamaUi- 
nagar. Dr. Tara Ghand, President, was in the chair, fhe 
following business was transacted. 

1. Tim minutes of the last meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

2. A condolence resolution placing on record the deep sense 
of •^rief of the Association on the sad and premature death of 
Dr Beni Prasad, Professor of Politics, Allahabad University, 
whose contributions to history and politics were of a very high order 
and who.-re devotion and learning was exemplary, and on tlie 
death of Prof. J. Dubreuil was moved from the chair and accepted, 



Dr. Tara Ohand 
Prof. C. S. Srinivasachari 
Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri 
j : Dr. S. N. Sen (Subject to permission 
^ ' the Government of Inaia) 

Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad 
Dr. Banarsi Prasad Saksena 

il Presidents for ninth Session 

Prof K A. Nilakanta Sastri 


r. J. N. Bannerji, Calcutta University 
r N Venkataramanayya, Madras Universi y 
Ir aaikh Abdur Rashid. Aligarh MusUm 

"ri Prasad. AUahahad University , 

Nagpur University 

eleeted members of the Bxeoative 


IV Dr 

V Dr. H. N. Sinha 

■ .19 ■ ■ ■ 

9. The following were 
Committee for the year 1946 . 

1. Prof. D. V. P otdar. 

2. Prof. Sri Bam Sharma. 

3 Dr. J. N. Bannerji. 

4 Dr. K. N. V. Sastri. 

5. Dr. S.K. Bannerji. _ 

6. Prof. Gurty Venkat Rao. 
7* Dr. P. M. Joshi. 

8*. Dr. H.N. Sinha. 

9. Prof. 8. V. Pmtambekar, 

10. Prof. Mohammad JlaDio. 

11. Dr. I. H. Qureshi. 

12. Dr. a Krishnaawami Ap 
13 Prof. V. Narayan PiUai. 

14. Prof.H.K.Sherwam. 

10. *1^® Secretary reported^^^^^^^ 
aftnt UD any resolutions ipr 
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11. Dr. S. N. Sen proposed a vote of thanks to Lt.-Ool. M. 
Buthnaswami, Vice-Chancellor, Annamalai Umveraty and 
ChairinaB of the Reception Committee, Rao Bahadur irroi^ O. 
Srinivaschari, Local Secretary and other ofiSce-bearers and mem- 
bers of the Reception Committee for the splendid arrangements 
in connection with the meetings of the Indian Histo^ Congre^. 
He also expressed his admiration for the untiring efforts of the 
volunteers who largely contributed to the success of the ^ssiob 
bv their zeal and devotion to duty, and thanked them on behalf 
of the Association. Prof; D. V. Potdar, Prof. Sri Ram Sharma, 
Dr. H. N. Sinha and Dr. I. H. Qureshi associated themselves with 
the proposal which was adopted with acclamation. a reply 

by Rao Bahadur Prof. C. S. Srinivasachari on behalf of the Recep. 
tion Committee and the concluding remarks of the President the 

session concluded. _ . 

Bisheshwae Peasad, 

Joint Secretary. 


MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
SO December^ 1946. 

The annual meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Indian History Congress was held on December 30, 1945, at 6-30 
om. in the Vice-Chancellor’s Room at Annamalai University m 
Aniiamalainagar. The following members were present 

1. Dr. Tara Chand {in the Chair) 

2. Dr. S. N. Sen, 

3. Dr. B. P. Saksena. 

4. Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri. 

5. Prof. S. V. Puntambekar. 

6. Rao Bahadur Prof, 0. S. Srinavasachari. 

1. Dr. P. M. Joshi. ■ ■ 

8. Dr. I. H. Qureshi. - . 

9. Prof. D. V. Potdar. 

10. Prof. Sri Ram Sharma. 

11. Dr. Bishesh war Prasad; 

Dr. K. K. Datta of the Patna University was also present 
by invitation. 

The following business was transacted 

1. The minutes of the last meeting h^ld in December 1944 
were read are confirmed. 

2. The popamittee considered the Report for the year 1945 

presented by ijjttf pei^at Secretary and reeomtnenddd it ‘ 'to tlie 
Association - ’ . 

' f"' ' v ' 


’ 
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' 3 Tti© CJoiiitnittoo coBsidGrod thG Buditcd stEtoniGiit of 

accounts of income and expenditure from 1st January to 31st 
1944 and the audited statement of accounts from 1st 
to 30 ib November 1945 presented by the Treasurer and 
rSamended by them to the Association for adoption. 

Tt was further resolved that in future the accounts should be 
presented from 1st April to 31st March of the subsequent year. 

4 The Committee adopted the budget estimates of Income 
■ J t'yao-nrfUnre for the period from 1st January 1946 to Slst 
Mawh 1947 and recommended it to the Association for adoption. ^ 

5 The Secretary reported the progress made in the pre- 
p aration of the Comprehensive History of India. 

6. The following Office-bearers were elected for 1946 — 


General Secretary : 


President : Tara Ohand. 

Vice-Presidents: Prof. 0. S. Srinivasachari. 

Prof. "K. A. Nilakanta Sastri. 

General Secretary: Dr. S.N. Sen. (Subject to permission by 
^ - the Government of India). 

Joint Secretary : Hr. Bisheshwar Prasad. 

Trpamrer: Dr. Banarsi Prasad Saksena. 

7. The following were elected as President andSectiona 

Presidents for the 9th Session (1946) : a i. • 

P^^id^t : Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri. 


Joint Secretary: 
Treasurer: 


Seclionul Banerji, Calcutta University. 

n Dr N Venkataramanayya, Madras University : 
m fcShrikhAbdurBashid. Aligarh Uui^rsity. 
SS IV Z Ishwari Prasad. Allahabad University. 

Uftction V Dr. H. N. Sinha. Nagpur Universi y. 

rX Oonimlttee c^— the iSfu 

rterr"a™mMuaand tl^e Bombay 

Historical Society. ^eud to the Association to accept 

It was resolv®^ to recom 

with thanks the invitation ^ ^ the invita- 

It was also resolved t® Bombay Historical Society 

tion which he ““■'dedou behaUonhe^^m ^tTiba^ 

fn4te*'‘trM\arH^to?y Congress to hold its session m Bomb y 

Dr. 1. H. Qureshi in^ted^ fear 1948 which invitation was 

behalf of l^rtirA^oiatioa for acceptance, 
recommended to the Associau 
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9, The Committee appointed Messrs. G. P. Jaiswal & Co. 
Allahabad to audit the accounts for the year 1945-46 and authorised 
the payment of a remuneration not exceeding Rs. 50. 

The Committee considered the proposal sent up by the 
president of Section II (1944) to amend the constitution. 

It was resolved not to accept the propoal. 

11. The Committee deferred the consideration of the 
proposal for the publication of a Bibliography of Indian historical 
subjects, 

12. The Committee postponed the consideration of the pro- 
posal of Principal H. K. Sherwani relating to the publication of 
a journal, 

13. The Committee postponed the consideration of _ the 
proposal that the Indian History Congress should undertake 
the publication of original source material for the history oi 
India. 

14. The Committee considered the proposal of Mr. K. Ranga- 
rajam and resolved that it be recorded. 


BISHESWAB PBASAD 

Jmnt Secretary 


1I5D1AN HISTORY CONGRESS 
Estimates for the year 1946 






‘ ANNUAL kiPORT--1945 

Thfltndian History Congress has now completed the first 
Ihe inman j +hp service of the cause of historical 

r?ht Sn "es: ifte “ao‘S« 

membership and the 

toewaSnrtSsS'tSe to its invitation from the universities, and 

learned institutions of the country. 

This year also most of the Indian universities. 
ims y onfl the Provincial governments of Wortnern 

Frontier Province Assam and Bihar an^d the Man states of 
S o w Rewa Tripura, Baroda, Mayurbhanj, Mewar, Jodhpur, 
g^^^ SottaT and KoLapur have n their representatives 

fhe eX^ History Congress. The 

blowing lelrnK^^^^ also sent up their repreeent- 

““''Tp & Berar Jain Reseateh Institute, Yeotmal ; Bhandarkar 

• ?;i LeSch Institute, Poo^ 

Oriental Researcn Theosophical Society, Madras ; 

Bengal, Association, Bombay ; Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, 

R:va^ Eoyal SSc sUety, ^mbay ; The Mythic Somety 

Banstfore; Nagri Pracharni Babha, Benares ; and Rajwade 

Sanshodhak Mandal, Dhulia. . 

° We have also received representations from some of the 

ns* +« ■Rnf it iq reffrottablo thnt a numbor of 

foreign governmen^-^^Batjt ^^^reg 

province g jj. representatives. I hope that with the 

convenient to appoin _ _ F will associate themselves 

return of normalcy m the country, Oongrcse and we 

,nore with toe work g of every government in 

active cooperation of the governments, univer- 
learned instiM^ History Congress canno| 

fulfilling its role of the national council of Indian 

^'^^‘'"wther progress has been made in the preparation of the 
j. Tnriia I have to report that one chapter of volume I, one 

OLO of volumO II, two chapters of volume III, nine 
one r volume V, four chapters of volume VIJ, three chapters 

chapters of wlume . of volume IX, two chapters of 

ald oAe Taptero^ XI, have so far been receded 

volume ^^and on speed with which we wanted 

by theoffi^ attained and the progress has 

to fimsh *jhe office has done what it could to expedite 

^Xrk repeated reminders to all toe contributors. 

1iieYori.au., ^ ^ - 
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The editors have been good enough to maintain personal contact 
with the contributors and have tried to use their power of friendly 
nursuasion to get the work expedited. But unfortunately we ha e 
not been able to keep to our programme. There are, however, 
fieri ous limitations to intellectual labour. It ^ ^ 

nroduce to order. May I, while sympathising with the difficulties 
of contributors appeal to them that . efforts should be 
expedite work so 5iat at least three volumes may be published 
during the ensuing year. , , , 

The ’orosress made in the collection of funds has been grati* 

fving ISf year I able to report the munificent dona^ons 

h laf to“tar”r-is2 

rjuSedtoRaa the year ^ I may be 

nftrmitted to announce that during the year (1345) we 

Lie to secure most generous donations 25^00 Sir 

Gwalior and Indore which have each contributed Rs. |5,0UU bxr 

SrS'" TtfGov« a 

farther grant of Be. WOO. The O^ernmantj^Bajoda an^ Ja^mr 

S whSS^.13,100 has already been received 

Let me repeat once ag^ *’?\J"yrHnrfHoBir*MBrhato 

president of our Executive Board, the Rt. Hon ble Sir iej uan a 

Sapru, Kt., this collection would not h a ve been possible. 

Tftfit vear the Congress considered two important^ resolu- 

{LrsSLnT ?SSn| 

f ht?Md“ils°o 

?aL uP 1 putSation of orilinal worke and tranelaMon^ and 
that it should try to acquire manuscript and other historical 

tIeriaL The -h^e for the BMography^wUl^ be. 

^ the Association this y members of the Indian History 

however taken up* , i have kindly furnished information 
Congress and other schol^ars J^geLas not been quite satis- 

pry!"“! 'SI ‘MrwUrbe puhuied^ early 

xroa-j* we have succeeded in enrolling in all 220 

membeMlci'Snr^.XoomP^ative figures of member- 

ship for the last three years are as follows 
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I may here mention that it is difficult to extend tue acmvmes 
ftf the Indian History Congress unless some means are touncl to 
toprove its fl” anoes Membirship being our only of moome, 

tfS nieiarv that it should rise to atleast 500 which is very 
moderate figure judging from the number of teachers of history 
in the country. I hope every one of the existing members will 

try to enroll atleast two new members. 

We are grateful to the Annamalai Dnivemty ^and _Lt. Col. 

M. Ruthnaswami, C. I. the J^’^uaye^^iBade 

invitation and for the elaborate arrangements they have made 

for our meetings. 

I have to express my sincere gratitude to Dr. S. N. Sen, the 
President for his unfailing support and wUling ®°*®P®^? „ 

have also to thank Rao Bahadur Prof. G. S. Snnivasachari, Dean 

of the Faculty of Arts, for the zealous and untiring efforts which 

he as Local Secretary has made for the success of the session. 

“ (Sd.) TABA OHAND. 



APPENDIX II 

INDIAN HISTORY CONGRESS 

Statement of accounts for the period from January, 1944 to 
iIh> a iRt December, 1944. 


Opening Balance ••• 

Membership fee A/c 
Imperial Bank of India A/c 
Suspense A/c ... 

Sale of Proceedings A/c ... 
Establishment A/c 

Stationery A/c 
Printing A/c — 

B ank Commission A/c 
Postage and Telegrams A/o 
Travelling Allowance A/c 
Miscell aneous A/c 
Printing of proceedings A/c 
History of India Scheme A/c 
Cash with ofidce 


Audited and found correct 


G. p. JAISWAL 
Auditors. 
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INDIAN HISTORY CONGRESS 


Statement of Income and Expenditure for the year ending- 
81st of December, 1944. 


Total Income. 


Opening Balance 
Membership fee 
Sale of Proceedings 
Suspense 


Total Expenditure 


Establishment ... 
Travelling Allowance 
Printing A/o ... 
Printing of Proceedings 
Stationery 
Postage 

Miscellaneous ... 

Bank Commission 
History Scheme... 


Total 


Total Income 
Total Expenses 


Balance of Income 


Details of Us. 2,5861819 

With Imperial Bank of India Ltd. Allahabad 
Cash in hand ... 


Total 


Opening balance for the year 1945 


Audited and found correct, 

G. P. JAISWAL, 
Registered Auditors 


B. P. Saksena, 
Treasurer, 

Indian History Congress. 



INDIAN HISTORY CONGRESS, 


Statement of accounts from 1st January 1945 to SOth 
November 1945 


Opening Balance ... 

Membership fee A/c 
Imperial Bank of India A/c 
Establishment’s Pay A/c... 
Sale of Proceedings A/c ... 
Stationery A/c 
Printing A/c ... 

Bank Commission A/c ... 
Postage and Telegram A/o 
Miscellaneous A/c 
Printing of Proceedings A/c 
History of India Scheme A/c 
Balance of cash in hand 


Total 


Examined and found correct. 
G. P. JAISWAL, 
:A,i^itors. 


B. P. Saksbna 
freqsurer. 



INDIAN HISTORY OONGRESS 


Statement of Income ond Expenditure for the period ending- 
30th of November, 1945 


Total Income 


Opening Balance 
Membership fee ... 
Sales of Proceedings 
Miscellaneous ... 


Toted Expenditure 


Establishment’s pay 
Stationery 
Printing A/c 
Bank Commission 
Postage and Telegram 
Printing of Proceedings 
India n History Scheme 


Total Income 


Total Expenditure 
Closing Balance 


Details of Ba, 3,8961816 
With Imperial Bank of India ... 

Cash with the office 


Audited and found correct 
P. Jaiswal, 
4-ilditorii, 


B. P. SAKSEna, 
Treasurer, 



The Adyar Library and 
Theosophical Society, 
Adyar, Madras. 

The P. E. N ." Association, 
Bombay. 


INDIAN HISTORY CONGRESS 

List of representatives for 1945 


Learned Societies 

1. 0. P. & Berar Jain Re- 
search Institute, Yeot- 
mal. 

If. Bhandarkar Oriental Re- 
sear oh Institute, P. O . 
Deccan Gymkhana, 
Poona 4. 


III. Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 1, Park Street, 
Calcutta. 


and Associations 

1. Dadasahib D. G. Mahajan, 
Working President, C. P. 

& Berar Jain Research 
Institute, Y eotmal . 

1. Prof. D. V. Potdar, B.A., 77, 

Shaniwar Peth, Poona 2. 

2. Dr. A. S. Altekar, M.A., 

D.Litt., Benares Hindu 
University, Benares. 

3. Dr. H. D. Sankalia, M.A., 

Ph.D., Deccan College Re- 
search Institute, Poona 1. 

4. Prof. P. K. Gode, M.A., 

Curator, Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Insti- 
tute, Poona 4. 

5. Dr. A. P. Karmakar, M.A., 

LL.B., Ph.D., Curator, 
Bhandarkar Oriental Re- 
search Institute, Poona 4. 

6 Dr. R. N. Dandekar, M.A., 
Ph.D., Hony. Secretary, 
Bhandarkar Oriental Re- 
search Institute, Poona 4. 

1 Dr. R. 0. Majumdar, M.A., 
Ph.D., F.R.A.S.B., Vice- 
President, R.A.S.B. 4, 
Bipin Pal Road, Kah- 
ghat, Calcutta. 

2. Prof. Hem Chandra Roy, 
M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt., Head, 
History Deptt., Univer- 
sity College, Columbo, 
Ceylon. ,, 

1. Mr. A. N.- Krishna Aiyah- 
gar, MA., L.T., Joint 
Editor, Adyar Library. 

1. Dr. A. D. Pusalkar, 
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VI. Hindi SahityaSammelan, 1. 
Prayag. 


2 , 


VII. Royal Asiatic Society, 1. 
Town Hall, Bombay. 

2 . 


VIII. The Mythic Society, Ceno- 1. 
taph Road, Bangalore 
City. 

IX. Nagri Pracharini Sabha, 1. 
Benares. 


2 , 


X. Rajwade Shanshodhak 1. 
Mandal, Dhulia. 

XI. The Tamil Research Ins- 1. 

titute 10/98, Vankata- 
suwari Road, R. S. Pu- 
ram, Coimbatore, 

XII. U. P. Historical Society, 
(Provincial Museum, 
Lucknow.) 


Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad, 
History Department, 
Allahabad University, 
Allahabad. 

Dr. Banarsi Prasad Saksena, 
His t o r y Department, 
Allahabad University, 
Allahabad. 

Dr. P. M. Joshi, M.A.,.Ph.D., 
Librarian, Bombay Uni- 
versity, Bombay. 

Mr. R. G. Gyani, M.A., 
Curator, Archaeological 
Section, Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay. 

S. Srikantaya, Esq., 


Dr. Vasu Deo Sharan Agra- 
wal, Shastri, M.A., LL.B., 
D.Litt.. Curator, Provin- 
cial Museum, Lucknow. 

Dr. Parmatma Saran, His- 
tory Department, Hindu 
University, Benares. 

B. R. Kulkarni, Esqr., Raj- 
wade Sanshodhak Man- 
dal, Dhulia. 

A. Ohindumbaram, Muda- 
liar, Esqr., Retd. Circle 
Inspector of Police and 
the Secretary of the Ins- 
titute. 

1. Dr. Nand Lai Ohatterji, 

Lecturer, Lucknow Uni- 
versity, Lucknow. 

2. Dr. V. S. Agrawala, Curator 

Provincial Museum, 
Lucknow. 

3. M. M. Nagar, Esqr., Curator, 

Curzon Museum, Muttra. 

4. R. B. Prayag Day al, Hono- 

rary Secretary, U. P. 
Historical Society , Luck- 
now, 









Indian Universities 


I Allahabad University, 1. Dr, Tara Ohand, M.A., 
Allahabad. D.Phil., Head of the 

Politics Deptt., Allahabad 
University, Allahabad. 

2. Dr. Banarsi Prasad Saksena, 
History Department. 
Allahabad University, 
Allahabad. 

II. Utkal University, Out- 1. Eai Bahadur G. M. Achary a, 

M. A., B.L., Advocate and 
Zamindar, Cuttack. 


III. Hindu University, Bena- 1. Held 

of the History Depart- 
ment, Hindu University, 

Benares. 

2. Prof, A. S. Altekar, M.A., 
LL.B., D. Litt., Head of 
the Department of An- 
cient Indian History, 
Hindu University, Benares- 

IV. Madras University, Ma- 1. Sri K. Njlknnto Sastri, 


dras. 


V. Bombay 
Bombay. 


University, 1. 


M.A., Professor of Indian 
History, and Archaeo- 
logy. 

9 Sri N. Venkataramaniah, 
M.A., Ph. D., Reader, 
Indian History Deptt. 

3 Sri V. R. Ramohandra Difc- 
shitar, Lecturer, Indian 
r History Department. 

1 Mr R. P. Patwardhan, M.A., 
LE.S., Director of Public 
Instruction, Poona, 


jCill. Andhara Historical Re- 1. R. Subba Rao, Bsqr. 
search Society, Rajah- 
mundry. 

2, M. A. Reddi, Esq.r, 

3, Dr. N. Venkataramanayya. 

4, K. J. Gopala Rao, Esqr. 

XIV. H. E. H. The Nizam’s 1. Prof. Hanumanth Rao, 
College Hyderabad Nizam’s College, Hydera- 

(Dn.). bad (Hn.). 





• : : ■ a;?-:-:;: : v: 


2. Principal T. E. Shahani, 
M.A., Samaldas College, 
Bhavanagar. 

Delhi University, Delhi. 1. Dr. I. H. Qureshi, M.A., Ph.D., 

Professor of History, 
Delhi University, Delhi. 

Muslim University, Ali- 1. Prof. Sheikh Abdur Rashid, 
garh. M.A., LL.B., Lecturer in 

History, Muslim Univer- 
sity Aligarh. 

Dacca University, Dacca. L Dr. M. Husain, Reader in 

History, Dacca Univer- 
sity, Dacca. 

Punjab University, La- 1. Prof. Sri Ram Sharma, M.A., 
bore. Principal, D. A, V. Col- 

lege, Srinagar, (Kash- 
mir). 

Patna University, Patna. 1. Dr. K. K. Datta, Patna Col- 
lege, Patna. 

University of Mysore. 1. Dr. K. N. Venkatasubba Sastri, 

Ag. Professor, Maha- 
raja’s College, Mysore. 

Travanoore University. 1. Mr. V. Rangacharya, Pro- 

fessor of History, H. H. 
the Maharaja’s Univer- 
sity College, Trivandrum. 

2. Mr. V. Narayana Pillai, Pro- 
fessor of Economic H. H. 
the Maharaja’s Univer- 
sity, College, Trivandrum. 


Representatives of the Indian States 

I. Tripura State, Depart- 1. Mr. H. C. Chakravarti, BA., 

of Public Instruction, B. T., Head Master, B. J. 

Agartala. H. E School, Agartala, 

Tripura State. 

II. Government of Baroda. 1. Mr. C. V. Joshi, Rajdaftar, 

Baroda State. 

III. Mayurbhanj State, Ma- 1. Mr. P. Aoharya, B. Sc., 

yurbhanj. M.R.A.S., P.R.A.I., State 

Archaeologist. Mayur- 
bhanj. 

IV. Government of Mewar, 1. Prof. Gautam N. Dwiveoi, 

Udaipur. - Professor of History, Ma- 

harana Bhupai College, 
Udaipur. 
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V. Goverment of Jodhpur, 1. 

Jodhpur. 

VI. Government of Puduk- 1. 

kottai, Pudukkottai. 


VII. Kolhapur State, Kolha- 1. 
pur. 


VIII. Gwalior State. 


IX. Tripura State, Agar- 
thala. 


X. Rewa State, Rewa. 1. 


Pt. Bisheshwar Nath Reu, 
Superintendent, Archaeo- 
logical Deptt. Jodhpur. 

K. R. Venkata Rama Aiyar, 
Historical Records Offi- 
cer, His Highness the 
Raja’s College, Puduk- 
kottai. 

Dr. A. G. Pawar, M.A., LL. 

‘ B., Ph. D., Professor of 

History aud Economics, 
Ra jaram College, Kolha- 
pur. 

Mr. K. G. Bakshi, B.A., LL. 
B., Director of Archaeo- 
logy, Gwalior. 

Mr. S. C. Chakra varti, Head 
Master, B.J.H.E. School, 
Agarthala, (Tripura 
State). 

Mr. Akhtar Husain Nizami, 
M.A., Professor of His- 
tory, Degree College, 
Rewa. 


Jiepresentatives of Foreign Governments in India. 

1 


I. Consulat de France, Bom 
bay. 


Pierre Berthelot, IsV., Con- 
sul for France, Bombay. 


Representative of the Government of India 

1 


1. Government of India, 
Education Depart- 
ment, Simla. 


Dr. S. N. Sen, M.A., Ph. D., 
D. Litt. Director of Ar- 
chives, Government of 
India, New Delhi. 

2, M. T. N. Ramachandran, 
Esqr., Suprintepdent, Ar- 
chaeological Survey, 
Southern Circle, to repre- 
sent Archaeological De- 
partment. 


Provincial Governments 

.. r xjJKo,. 1 Dr. K. K. Datta, Patna Ool- 
I. Government of Bihar. , . 


lege, ?!atna. 





![. Government of N. W. 1. S. M. Jaffar, Esqr., B.A., 
F. P. M. R. A. S., Khudadad 

Street, Peshawar. 

III. Government of Assam. 1. Mr. S. 0. Rajkhawa, Pro- 
fessor of History, Cot- 
ton College, Gauhati. 


List of the Members enrolled for the year 1945. 

Abdul Majid Siddiqi, Esqr., M.A.. Osmania University, 
Hyderabad (Dn.). 

Dr. A. L. Srivastava, M.A., Ph. D., D. A. V. College, 
Lahore. 

Anilchandra Banerji, Esqr., City College, 2, College Square, 
Calcutta. 

Dr. A. Haleem, M.A., Ph. D., Muslim University, Aligarh. 

A. N. Krishna Aiyangar, Esqr., M.A., Adyar Library, Adyar, 
(Madras). 

Dr. A. G. Pawar, M.A., Ph.D., Professor, Raja Rama College, 
Kolhapur. 

Dr. A. D. Pushalkar, M.A., Ph.D., “Usha”, Shivaji Park, 
Bombay 28. ^ 

Prof. A. M, Khan, Carmichael Hostel, P.,0. Amhrest, Street, 
Calcutta.. . ; L \ r 

The Registrar, Gurukul University, Kangri, Hardwar. 

A. M. Paramsivanandam, Esqr., B. O. L., Lecturer in Tamil, 
Pachayappa Chetpur, Madras Camp. 

A. C. Ghindambram, Esqr., Secretary Tamil Research Insti- 
tute, 10, Venkatapuram Road, R.S.Purani. 

Akhtar Husain Mirza, Esqr., Ghaghar, (Rewa), 

Anantha Rao Baji, Esqr., Research Scholar, 222 Victoria 
Hostel, Madras University, Madras. 

Dr. A. S. Altekar, Benares Hindu University, Benares. 

Dr. B. R. Chatterji, Meerut College, Meerut. 

B. V. Krishna Rao, Esqr., M.A., B.L., Commissioner, H. R. E. 
Board Cathedral, P. O. Madras. 

Pt. Bisheshwar .Wath Reu, M.A., Archaeological Department, 
Jodhpur State. 

Baij Nath Puri, Esqr., Katai Tola, Chowk, Lucknow. 

Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad, ;M.A., D.Litt., Director of Research 
Institute of Indian International Affairs, Few Delhi. 

Dr. Banarsi Prasad Saksena, M.A., Ph.D., Reader, History 
Department, Allahabad University, Allahabad. 
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Dr. Bool Ohand, Esqr., M.A., Ph.D., Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity, Benares. 

Bhagwati Prasad Panthri, Bsqr., M.A., Kashi Vidya Pith, 
Benares. 

B. 0. Ghhabra, Esqr., Government Epigraphist, Otachmaund, 

(S. India). _ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Prof. Bal Krishna, Birla College, Pilani. 

Bhaskar Vaman Bhatta, Esqr., Honorary Secretary, Bajah- 

mundri Mandal, Dholia Khandesh, 

Bhakt Prasad Majumdar, Esqr., M.A., Lecturer, H. D. Jam 

College, Arrah, , 

R. B. Prof. C. S. Srinivasachari, M. A , Annamalai University, 

Annamalainagar. , c... 4 . 

Prof C. V. Joshi, M.A., Raj Daftardar, Baroda State. 

C. V. Bhide, Esqr., B.A., B.T., G. E. Institute High School, 

Kalyan. _ 

Syt. C. R. Singhal, Curator, Assistant Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Numismatic Society of India, Bombay. 

The Curator, Curzon Museum, Muttra. 

The Cashier, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

Prof D V Potdar, 180, Shaniwar Peth, Poona. 

Dr. Dinesli Chandra Sircar, M.A., Ph.D., 93/94, Manoharpur- 
km- Road, Calcutta. . 

Dinkar Vinayak Kale, Esqr., Kesari Office, Poona. 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, M.A.. Ph.D., 2/1 Lovelock Street, 

CalcuHa^^ Mahajan, Esqr., Proprietor Mahajan Medical Stores, 

Yeotmal, Berar. _ . , 

Shreeman Dharara Rao Bhujang Rao, Zammdar of Ahm, 

Distt. Chanda, (0. P.) . 4 . n i- 

The Director of Archaeology, Gwalior State, Gwalior. 

Dr E. A. Bacon, “The Parsonage”, Ranikhet, U. P. 

Prof. F. 0. Arora, Principal Shri Rana Padam Chandra, 

Sa na tan Dharam College, Simla. _ 

G. Venkat Rao, Esqr., M.A., Reader in History, Andhra 

TTnivorsityt Guntur* - t ' - - 

G. C. Tamhe, Esqr., B.A., LL.B., Tikikur Road, Dhundoh, 

^ 0. Raychaudhari, Esqr., M.A., Asiitosh College, 6, Mysore 

G ^M^M^raes, New Marine Lines, Bombay. 

G S Sahkh Esqr!, M.A., History Department, Lucknow 

Christian College, Lucknow. , 
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G. Yazdani, Esqr , Director, Archaeology Department, 
Orange Grove, Khairatabad, Hyderabad (Dn.). 

Prof. G. S. Dikshit, M,A., Wellingdon College, Bombay. 

D^^^^ D. Saletore, M.A., Ph.D., Assistant Registrar, Raj- 
putana Agency, Abu. 

Rev. Father Henry Heras, Treasurer, St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay. 

Dr. H. C. Raychaudhari, M.A., Ph.D, 6, Mysore Road, Kali- 
ghat, Calcutta. 

Di'. H. Goetz, Curator, Baroda State Museum, Baroda. 

Harihar Seth, Esq,r., Chevalier of Legion of Honour, 
Chandernagore. 

Dr. H. N. Sinha, M.A., Ph.D., Morris College, Nagpur. 

H. C. Chakravarti, Esqr., B.A., B.T., Head Master, Bodh- 
ganj H. E. School, P. O. Agartala, Tripura State. 

^ Dr. Indubhushan Banerji, 12, Deshpriya Park Road, Kalighat, 
Calcutta. 

Dr. Ishwari Prasad, Allahabad University. 

Dr. I. H. Qureshi, M.A., Ph.D., Delhi University, Delhi. 

Dr. I. N. Tote, Reader, Osmania University. 

Prof. Jagan Nath, M.A„ Oriental College, Lahore. 

Jal Pestonji Birdy, Esqr., M.A., B.T., Petit Orphanage, Lai 
Bagh, Parel, Bombay. 

Jagdish Narayan Sarkar, Esqr., Patna College, Bankipur, 
Patna. 

J. S. Rawat, Esq.. Balwant College, Agra, 

Jahangir K. Seervai Esqr., Warden Road, Bombay. (Life 
Member). 

_ J- L« Gandhi, Esqr., Asst. Secretary, Gujrat Vernacular 
Society, P. B. No. 23, Bbadra, Ahmedabad. 

Esqr .^ Lecturer, 28, Manoharpurkur Road, 
Rashbehari Avenue, Calcutta. 

Prof. K. Bhattacharya, M.A., 38, Hararbagh, Benares. 

Cawnpo°e Bhatnagar, Sanatan Dharma College, 

Prof. Keshava Lai, H. Kamdar, Baroda College, Baroda. 

Dr. K. K. Datta, Patna College, Bankipur, Patna. 

Rao ^hadm K. N. Dikshit, Bhandarkar Institute, Ohitalas 
Bungalow Road, Poona. ^ ^ 

r-i Ei'ofessor of History, T. N. J, 

College, Bhagalpore. 

Dr. K. N. V, Sastri, M.A., Ph.D., Mysore University, Mysore, 






Khan Bahadur K. M. Asadullah, Imperial Library, Oalcutta; 

K. Ohattopadhyaya, Esqr., M.A., Sanskrit; Department, 
Allahabad University, Allahabad. 

K. Sujan Lai, Esq,r., Sujanlal Street, Secunderabad. 

K. Rangarajam, Esqr., Rukmani Building, Mamblam West, 
Madras. 

Prof. K. G. Kondangar, Rajaram College, Kolhapur. 

K. R. Venkat Rama Iyer, Esqr., H. H. Raja’s College, Puduk- 
kottai. 

Sy t. K. M. Munshi, 26, Ri4ge Road, Bombay. 

K. R. Srinivasan, Esqr., Curator, State Museum, Pudduk- 
kottai. 

Dr. R. Gopalachari, S. P. College, Poona. 

K. C. Paingrahi, Esqr., Lecturer in History, Government 
College, Sambhalpur. 

K. N. Daniel, Esqr., S. C. Seminary, Tirnvalla, Travancore. , 

K. Kunjani Raja, Esqr., M.A., C/o Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, 
Madras University, Madras. 

Dr. K. S. Lai, M.A., Ph.D., Morris College, Nagpur. 

K. M. Ashraf, Esqr., District, Inspector of Schools, Diava, 
Ismail Khan, Peshawar. 

Prof. Lakshmi Kant Tripathi, M.A., Christ Church College, 
Cawnpore. 

Dr. L. B. Keny, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 

Dr. L. Sternback, 14, Maskati Court, Queen’s Road, Bombay. 

M. V. Gujar, Esqr., Shivaji Prepatory Military School, 

^°°“Dr. Mohan Singh, M.A., Ph.D., D. Litt., Oriental College, 
Lahore. 

Prof. M. Habib, Muslim University, Aligarh. 

Manibhai Dwivedi, Esqr., Navasari, B. B. & C. I. Ry. 

Moinul Haq, Esqr., M.A., Muslim University, Aligarh. 

M. Somasekara Sarma, Esqr., 4th Line Arundelpet, Guntur. 

M. A. Reddi, Esqr., M.A., LL. IL, Honorary Secretary, 
Andhra Historical Society, Rajahmundarf. ■ - 

Rt. Hon’ble M. R. Jaykar, Bombay. (Life Member); ' 

Dr. Mahdi Htisain, Sluperintehdenti, Oarmicha 0 |, Hpstel, Bai- 
thak Khana, Oalcutta. • . ’ , 

’ The Manager, Central' Book Depot, Triplicane, P. O. Madras. 

Khwaja Mohammad Ahmad Sahib, Director of Archaeology, 
Hyderabad (Dn.). 

Dr. M. Husain, Decca University, Decca, • - 
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Sm. M. Sharadamma. Lecturer in History, Ram Krishna 
Vidya Mandir, Belur Math, P. O. Howrah. 

Sm. M. R. Lakshamma, M.A., 337, Dewan’s Agrohar, Mysore 

City. 

M. G. Mohammad Ali Marakkayar, Esqr., Mahmood Bunder, 
Portonovo, (South Arcot). 

M. A. Ohaghtai, Esqr., 3/4, B. J. Road, Poona, 1. 

Dr. M. Rama Rao, M.4., Ph.D„ Lecturer, Hindu Coliege, 
Guntur. 

Dr. Nand Lai Ohatterji, M.4., Ph.D., D.Litt., Lucknow Uni- 
versity, Lucknow. 

Dr. Niharranjan Roy, M.A., Ph.D., Calcutta University, 
Calcutta. 

Dr. N. Venkatramannayya, M.A., Ph.D., Madras University, 
Madras. 

Foorul Hasan, Esq., Lecturer, Lucknow University. 

Nani Gopal Chaudhari, Esqr., A. L. Banerji Street, P. O.. 
Konnagar, Hugh. 

Prof. Nilkantha Sastri, Madras University, Madras. 

O. Ramchandraiya, Esqr., Andhara University, Kasturdevi 
Nagar, Nell ore. 

O. P. Bhatnagar, Esqr., M.A„ History Department, Allaha- 
bad University, Allahabad. 

N. V. Kane, Esqr,, M.A., LL.B„ Advocate, Angre’s wadi, 
Bombay 4. 

Principal Parmanand, M.A., Queen’s Intermediate College, 
Benares. 

P. Acharya, Esqr., State Archaeologist, Myurbhanj State. 
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